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CIPFA 


Higher Education 


SUPPLEMENT 


A. Senior Administrative Assistant 
£3,000— £3,500 

B. Administrative Assistant 
£2,000— £2,800 

The Chartered Institute of Public Finance ami An mm fumy 
lias vacancies In Its Professional dlvlsluti III li ■ above 
Unities. 

Post A. Is In i lie education and training sect Inn nml the 
main duties will be concerned with thu Institute's cxn ml na- 
tions and students* courses. The work is varied nml' 
Interesting untl should appeal to someone with a sound 
educational background who hns experience of the criuca- 
Unit. training and cxaoiI nations activities of a professional 
hotly. 

Post 11 is In the mill nee and a ecu uu ting section. The nmln 
iluilrs consist nr recording and accounting for Hie Ins rl lute's 
income hut there will also ho other duties of » financial 
im rare. Appilcunt3 must lie experienced In nccuiuiliiig 
work and should preferably hold certificates or diplomas 
hi .icco liming or Business Studies. 

For each post I he starting salary trill he fixed according 
lo experience and qualifications. 

Please a/ipln in writing to the Seem fury. CIPPA, i Bucking- 
ham Ware!. London gWUS SITS ftp 12th December. 1975 
•1 Holing two referees mid gluing full ye mount ami career 
detail.*. 


COLLEGE Of ESTATE MAYAGFMl-XT 

CKNTKIf 10 it ADVANCED LAND USE STUDIES 

RESEARCH MANAGER 

The person appointed to this post will have the 
pinti intentions and experience necessary to administer 
and develop rtie research unit, which is principally 
concerned with practical research info aspects of land, 
and property. 

Salary scale: £4,818-C6,0!»0 (subject to review). 

Closing date for applications: 9 January, 19711. 

Further details and application forms from The 
Secretary, College of Estate Management, White- 
knights, Reading, RGB 2 A IV. Telephone Reading 
(0734) 861101. 


Devolution plans spark 
CNNA break-up fears 


General Vacancies continued 


ilea 


UWERIOMCOU 
EDUCATION AUtHOfUfV 


CLAPTON PARK. (SO) SCHOOL, HACKNEY 
(Group 10) . 

HEAD DESIGNATE OF CLAPTON GIRLS , 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL (Group 12) 


| by David Walker and 
| David Heucko 

The Government’s devolution proposals 
could lead to the break up of such 
bodies as thu Council for National 
Academic Awards, the Council for 
[educational Technology nml tho British 
Library, it was feared this week. 

Such bodies, some of whose mem- 
bers could be nominated by the national 
assemblies under the terms uf tho devo- 
lution WhUu Papert could be forced to 
set up sept i rate admirigKrutions in Edin- 
burgh. Altcnmtlvuly tin* Scottish govern- 
ment might end tliciu responsibilities in 
Scotland and make its own arrange- 
ments. v‘. 

The full inipllcatiotls of tho White 
Pap or for '* nominated bodies " are not 
yet clear, but tho CNAA. for example, 
is likely to argue strongly against set- 
ting up n separate validating body, for 
Scut la nd, with tho support of most 
Scottish Further education toachcrs. 

Dr Edwin Kerr, chief officer of .the 
CNAA said this weak that the council 
would be replying to (he Department of 
Education in February. 

Tho White Paper’s main proposals on 
education have not surprised tho univer- 
sities or tlic Scottish further education 
sector. 

Dr Petor Clarke, priucipnl of Robert 
Gordon’s College of Technology in 
Aberdeen confirmed that they wero very 
, much as expected. 

Although he did not sao tho proposals 
; altering further education in Scotland 
very much, he mlmitted that Scottish 
people might begin to make n distinction 
i between the central Institutions and 
further education colleges under tho 
Scottish Education. Department and the 
universities under University Grants 
Committee control. 

Staff nt Paisley College, nnothor ccn- 
Lrnl Institution, thought that the Scottish 
government would continue to build up 
further education in tha saina manner 
as the Scottish Education Department 
did at present. 

Most Scottish , vice-chancellors follow 
tbe liuo of the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals which this 
week gladly welcomed the White Paper 

a osnl on. the universities and the 
iterance of Rio United Kingdom- 


The Association of University Tea- 
chers welcomed the proposals, although 
Mr Laurie Sapper, Us goncrul secretary, 
said a ballot or Scottish members oil the 
questions it raised was likely. 

Professor John McIntyre of Edinburgh 
University, who took an influential part 
in thu debate on tho issue during thu 
summer, emphasized the need for a 
separate body of Scottish university 
representatives to get to grips with 
the problem of liaison with the rest of 
Scottish education. 

He saw no reason why as an earnest 
of its good intention, tho UGC could 
not now set up its Scottish sub-commit- 
tee, as proposed in tlie White Paper, 

# Wclsii university colleges wolcomed 
the Government's devolution proposals 
to keep them outsido the control of 
tho Welsh Assembly but within a United 
Kingdom University Grants Committee. 

The National Union of Teachers and 
the Nutlonul' Union of Studouts both 
called for a comprehensive higher and 
further education system, which would 
include the university colleges, to be 
developed under the Welsh Assembly. 

.Under the proposals the Welsh 
Assembly would bo responsible for the 
administration of the further and higher 
system outside universities, including 
colleges of further education, colleges 
of higher education, colleges of educa- 
tion and , rho Polytechnic of Wales. 

Dr Cecil Bevan, vlcfrchancellar of tho 
University of Wales and principal of 
Umvensity College, Cardiff, said the col- 
lege wished to stay part of the UGC 
so time It could retain Its nntioual 
and international links and belong to 
a tightly knit body, which was well 
equipped to allocate resources. 

: Tho National Union of Teachers ' 
wanted. an i ulcerated higher education 
system although It stated • that West, 
-minster Should retain Its responsibility 
for the training, quaUfllcation, r enumera- 
tion and superannuation of teachers. 

Tlie NUT, however, welcomed a trans- 
fer of power from tho DES of further 
and higher education to riio Welsh 
Assembly. 

Plaid Cymru also condemned the 
exclusion of tlio University of Wales 
Eron) Assembly control, \ spokesman 
«»r tiro party deplored tho -White 
Paper’s recommendation tiro* tiro uni- 
versity should continue to be ruled 
from London. 


Few want to teach maths 


Sr*HEP,S. 5?^ 9 wrm -entry girls school. The appointment will bo 
HP®** uudaUw the appointment. win bo to Clapton Pack 

'■ wlH “ c '“ pto " 
l " , "“ cr ““t- from . cld ‘ ,MD 

Initially: salary wfl! bn not leas than £R,079-I8,C31 (Including 
allowances). From September 1977 U will bo not less (had E8.4G6- 
£9,051, plus appropriate allowances. 


’ .Pltase ' sojut addressed foolscap envelope for. application 
Particular* to the Education Officer, 
ED /TSW, County Hall, Ldtidbn SB1 7 PI). ' ' . 

Closing date for applications 9 January, 1076 


\ l ^ : ;! t; liie Times *• .. . V 
f Tftgher Education Supplement . 

Special Numbers i 


by par id I-Icnckc 

Alarmingly low recruitment of mathe- 
matics and science students to train as' 
teachers has. bean disclosed in a statis- 
tical report Circulated by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science. 

The report: is an analysis of recruit- 
ment to 155 colleges of education last 
year/ into Specialist mathematics toad 
science subjects. 

It shows., that there were only four*- 
centres in : tbe whole of England and- 
Wales . ydiiih admitted- more thou 30: 
Students to! math om a tics main courses 
during the! r* three .or four-year training 
course. • . 

Tbe four centres are Manchester Poly- 
technic and Didsbiu-y College of Edita*, 
tiau, Trent Polytechnic (including Noth 
liigbuiu Co l lego of, Education), Borough 
- College of; Education and St 
Luke’s College of - Education, Exeter. 


ment figures for 1975, shows that 47 
students Wero admitted to toucher train- 
ing courses in mathematics, 41 to 
biok®-, 19 to physics, 22 to chemistry 
and 10 to couipkauonibary sdonce. 

Not all tho figures in tiro DES roport 
refer to first-year admissions. Somo of 
tiie low figures are examples of recruit 
ment to specialist studies during the - 
second or third Jjraor of: a student’s 
course. 


Tha majority of colleges show recruit- 
ment figures between 10 and 20. . 

Figures for phywea. and clionUstnr, 
which are not taught at such, a -wide 


,1. .. ■■ , .! , " " , . 


: A . list of slpedfal. numbers . due ! for piiblk V] 

cation Jn 1976 ’will shortly bo available/ , . [ i 
\i ypOi wouW iiko- a copy ;d Hst 1 

' . write ' jo ■ ‘thi • Advprttaemeni ■ Manager, The* 

‘ * tithes ; Higher; Education Sufpplomiilj V kfy ! A 
’Box 7 { NeW] Printing House Square, . Gray s , ! 

; inn wcixsez; • ; v § 
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course. V ,cu Iour ‘y Qar rrmmng range -of colleger are ’ generally fw. 

The four centres are Manchester Poly- W< The •offlcl^rrtwns ' Hjire^ndrt^ ' Wf d 

Ed}ic«. document which shoivs tfe 1 entire 

The largest recrukinoiit was the com- moms in colleges of education. • 
j w Manchester Polytechnic * . DdtaJIs of tiro draft of this circular 

and Didsburv. College of EducatJob, • wore published In Tho THES on Novcm- 
w ^f / 20q. students were her 21. FuU-dotails of the Government’s 

mlmitted to nwJiofnatacs corn-sea last confidential statistical roport on the 

ye -r^w- 'uAi4. ». colleges of education will be published 

-Hffftt. . vwtimi has released its rccrtdf next week, v -. . . 

Sipall contribution on EEC policy . ! ' 

^^■ ! V « • ' : . ' V..’ -ThO;. pphgrtndme/ife modest, worth 

-Xh* Association of University Ton- ^ some £300,009, but .officials: iri 

Phort iw nn.t1 A .' ...» v i. . HrUMrtio Crtra It- nM t» a email 1...L ML 


6 in 10 CNAA 
students 
come from FE 

by Urian Mac Arthur 

Nearly six in ton of tho students starting 
degree courses of tha Council (or 
Nutioiml Academic Awards in autumn 
1973 hnd not spent the previous year ia 
u school. 

A new volumo of Statistics of Educe 
turn shows that 4,230 (31 per cent) of 
the 13,810 students entering CNAA 
courses in 1973, hod been in further 
education, 2,940 had not been in m 
educational institution end 330 (2.4 per 
cent) had boon in universities. One in 19 
of the students hnd boon on part-tlmoor 
evening courses in further education. 

According to the new statistics (here 
were 156,704 students in polytechnics 
In November 1973, of whom : 

• 36,242 were women; 

• 35,326 were on CNAA first degrees; 

# 5,971 were on university first 
degrees ; 

# 116,496 were on ndvauced courses, 
(beyond A levol) ; 

# 78,051 were on part-time coursu. 
There wore 153,559 students nigh 

tered on university adult education 
courses. Some 56,857 (69 per cent} od 
of 82,416 on tutorial, sessional or 
terminal courses attended regularly, Tm 
W orkers* Educntiona) Association had 
112,332 registered students. In the saM 
categories, 41,794 (78 por cent) out of 
53,814 were “ effective " in thfl way. 
The number of siudeuta enrolled B 
graut-aAd-od further education establish 
merits increased by 33 per cent between 
19G3 and 1973, rising front 2.643,000 lo 
3,518,000. .. 

— Tiro growth lit full-time and sandina 
students was oven Wager over the 
pedod-r-mp from 176,000 ta 304.000, * 
rise of 73 per cent. The number « 
students on day-releusa from' employ* 
ment, however, continued. to fall- 
WiuUln the overall student total, da 
proportion of women on further educ- 
tion courses nose nggtiu in 1973. in' eve* 
ing institutes tiro number of wwW® 
enrolled went up by 110,496 to ltl7W 
. (a rise of 10 por cent), which account 
fqr o largo piri of die total incroari ■ 
furdtisr education onroItiienM. . _ 

Mole cnrohqonffl at evoqing insrttio 
also rfflfio »Ugliitiy, but tliore was an prn'. 
all decline in tha numbers of-B* 
enrolled at other grunt-aided 
meats. 

• Tiro member of students, mainly *£■ 
18 nud over, on post A-lcvel 
cotrthu/uod to rise, g»in^ up from ZPkJJ, 
in 1972 to 208,321 In, 1973 

2 per cant). Tltoso attending, oji * ‘S 

time or somdwicli basis exceeded WIP 
for tho filrsit tinio; 

Tho number of overseas 
enrolled on ftiD-time and sanaw® 
courses rose by about 5,000 hi 
26,500, an increase of 23 per centJwJJJ 




courses roso from 6,950 m VfJ* n» j . .. 
in- *1973, on increoao of 27 per 
More tliiau iiiilf the overseas i snow 
were from Aslan, countries,,- . ^ 

' ■ Educational lUStltutlAu Ojlrttirf* 11 .' . ' 

previous year by all entrants 
4 • • CNAA course* ' bll(Vrt[rt « 

Number ftttttw 

School 5,830 • . ■ » 

FurUiec Education 4,23d -ji» - 

None - .2,940. . . -. 

UnJvoi-stly .-.*' . SJJd . S'.-. 

Otjior \- : 475 '..-'l 

percentage °','%S£r a £ gs; 


-.1. ruimucr : ■- 

Engineering . 453 .. 

Sclonco ' 379 . i S' . 

i Social Studies* . 431. -., ,- ■ ,g *.. 

Total ■ .,v*. 1.3*0/640. . - u k \' 

i*ts ■ ■ *8 c, . 

2(1) . . .. 1.129 ; • 

Statistics of Educfltimi. f 
Purifier Education 1973, JlMSQ, 


453 

: * 379 : 
. . *. 421 . 

1,340/6, Ojg, 

1,129 


a “A ItMdc qtmte.' the -AUT 4 hid corf 'SS. ‘ ?hat 1 e %ct will: it; have oft- the 
plufucd for n in liy,- - Wlkitii education system? Wliat part 


University peeking order _ 
Split-site campti 8 es r. .- , »v*. 

F our pages of rfciigten W®f? 
Review 1 of 6 now EdithWhart^ 

cffstophei- Gornfor^ 
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More cuts will hit universities’ 
national efforts, v-cs say 


hy David Walker 

University vice-chancellors told the 
(Uwci-nmcur this week that financial 
cLOihimte* could go no funlicr with* 
uut seriously undermining the uni- 
uTsliit-s' inuinuul role. 

In a major statement the Com- 
mittee nf Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals urged the Government to 
restore long term fimmciul planning 

■ dial rectify the “ injustice ” done to 
uuirersiLy touchers over their salary 

■ d.iitn. 

h said : “ Universitius have had 
uu alrcntuti'vo but to make extensive 
e\pciuHturu cuts nf uu order which 
i.imiot ho repeated and it is from 
this weakened fimmciul base, and 
. ivitlmut any planning fruiuuwork for 
future nperutlons, that they face a 
Mtuuiiun in which they uru making 
every effort to meet their inosenp- 
-hie commitments as well as the 
accelerating demand for university 
entry from well qualified students.' 1 

Nevertheless the statement’s con- 
tlnsJiui Is optimistic. The CVCp 
will that IF the universities were 
Riven w roalistic ” recurrent grants 
**ow values wero subscquciuly 
iimiimiined in real terms they 
I'Ouhl da everything in their power 
I' 1 help suli&fy the numbers of 
potential outrunis to an extent ex- 
i ceding the proportionate real in- 
O'eaie in thuir grunts. 

Likewise if university autonomy 
fctilmi an effective system of long 
romi pluniiing and financing were 
eiuurad; university standards could 
«P and their national rnlo 

t'lifillud. 

Tlie CVCP catalogued the univer- 
*illes success even in tight econo- 
mic circumstances in meeting in- 
censed Student demand and switch- 
* tt0 Uti°n to areas of national 
need. Tlie CVCP was confidant 
iMtony examination of the record 
ot roe universities would leavo no 
noubt that they had always re- 
*”*')• "nd would continue to react,, 
pwluvoly to the chalienge of the 
^lem S which faced the nation. 

tlio exception of studio 
•?. .°. rt the universities have 
• ^ s, Wlities in the whole field 
LuT 1 j 0nal training to degree 
wK: 80 have the solo responsi- 

"S *». the training of egrlcul- 
jgrallsts, doctors, dentists and veter- 
aurgeons, the last three to n 
which leads to a. licence to 
practice,* 1 ■ 

3* sheer volume of the unJversl- 
■W^cOutrlbuthm to national educa- 
wTi*nj was sometimes oyer- 
^gwi. For example, the irapor- 
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THr WAITS 


tmice in the postgrad uato field 
could be seen in the fact that die 
number uf university postgraduates 
studying part tiato exceeded thu 
total of nil postgraduate degree 
students full and port time in all 
other centres of higher education. 

The universities had been flexible. 
In recent years they had taken the 
steps necessary to meet the need 
demonstrated in a series nf national 
reports ' for greater numbers of 
highly trained men and women In 
particular fields within science and 
technology — such as petroleum 
engineering — quite apnrt from 
expanding numbers hi medicine, 
dentistry, mid law aud social work. 

"The universities have sustained 
die programme to expand the 
numbers of doctors they trait) in 
their medical schools. This effort 
is of vital importance to tiro future 
of tlie National Health Service.” 

Tiic statement went on to 
describe ways in which university 


organ iyutivil hud adapted to such | 
changes in manpower requirements. ! 
Staff : student ratio had worsened : 
in several nrcu* and efforts made 
to transfer staff between depart- 
ments was limited since university 
toachers iveri expert in particular 
fields of knowledge. 

In most subjects outside medicine 
the ratio of staff to students wus 
1 : 10, Jess favourable than in fur- 
ther education. “ If -such ratios 
endure for lung or worsen, effici- 
ency can full, und the personal 
teaching method, essential to the 
success of the intensive British 
degree course, will no longer be 
possible.” 

Tbe universities needed a guaran- 
teed planning porspcctive and the 
security of grunts — In real terms — 
which lasted more than one year. 
They needed tho assurance, too, that 
at the ond of tlie present period 
nf restraint they would be able 10 
lake up growth programmes. 



Paul Moorman *.. M Sois?on has been arguing lit titles to make iMvarthwliUo. Tu the 

BRUSSELS private that real- Community innova- post, however, British intereM has 
Coiitrov^{„« : M ' ’ . tion -In higher, education can best tended tn cnncantrdM on ?taff. and 

proposals fnl*- a major pVoceed by moans oF tin , Indepon- student exchanges .for. specific pfo- 
tund' fqr Wgher . educa-. • dent jj 0I |y dispersing fiihil* on tho jeets. Obscn-ers feel this pingniutlc 
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Graduates go 
for public 
service money 

Gniui gruduutL's from univL-rsilicN 
aiul polytechnics were forsaking 
iuilusiry for tlie high initial sulnrius 
paid in tlie public service according 
to u survey of 1974 graduates pub- 
lished nn Wednesday. 

Tin- nn nun I reporL of tlu- Central 
Services Unit tor imivcidty and 
pnlyk-u'liiiic careers uud appoint- 
ments services bu^L-d ut Man cl rosier 
University, s.iltl rliut I ‘*74 wus " u 
vintiigu yeur ” fin- graiiiuite jobs. 
llmvevl‘1*. loo few iviue utli'.icied 
into liuiuMi-y for llriiniii to l:ri']i its 
” compel lli vc edge". 

“ lnili.il Hiilurles for gruduute; ill 
must categories of eiupinyineiU have 
risuii suhstuntinlly during the yeur 
lint some appointments with public 
suitlim-iiies c.m bring higher I'iiiitn- 
ciul i*cl li i'll . es | >c chilly in Mil- early 
years, tluui grtuliuitv ptitib in 
iiuluviry. 

" Since this cuii he u time of life 
when tlie n veil fur money is piirticu- 
l.u'ty pressing, the relatively high 
salaries elsewhere inusL militure 
ugniiisi people taking respotisihility 
in iiultisti-y ”, ihe repmt added. 

Kmue of those ginduiUes lv»i 
equipped for u enrou-r ill industry 
hcsituted hLfurc uccepting pennuii- 
ent eiupliiyittont. Tho report snict 
employ er.s and appuimmeuts ser- 
vices had to overcomo such rneii.1- 
linns hy clearly (lu.scriiiiug " the 
e veil vine lit,' iiuellecUiiil eluilli'iigi* 
.uni ft-wunk" to be gained Itotii 
(mtiisirial uctivhy. 

■ However it mm equally pkiin iluit 
the sinning salaries offered in liuliis- 
rrj were not cumpotltlve. 

The report was more Mingoiiie 
about gene ml nmspccts for guidn- 
I arcs in both 1974 arid 1975. Prob- 
lems iiHd been mot ill aieus such 
us architecture. Graduates who 
delayed a decision on jobs until ufter 
early Sejitcmher could be shut out. 
Nevertheless 1974 wus a belter year 
(linn most car cars officers had dared 
to hope. 

" It servbd to reinforce ihe belief 
th*dt graduates, fur from being pecu- 
liarly dUndvaiuagetl by slvai-p rises 
in general unemployment, are argu- 
ably ill a more favourable position 
I than almost any other large group 
j coming to the. job market for the 
first time.” 

> The Central Services Unit bulletin 
| of vacancies in 1975 hud shown 
i n drop of neurly 30 per cu|it on 
j vacancies last yeur. 


ALT claim settled 

University teachers, are to get the 
£6 a week they are allowed under 
tiie ; Government’s incomes policy. 
The storting salary of a lecturer 
will nmy be £3,174 and ibe mini- 
mum for a senior lecturer £6,234 
backdated to October J. 

..fSto^i'ipeie aa 



Top universities 

Das itl Walker asks if there 
is a pecking order for 
British universities, page 7 


Tuition fees 

Edited extracts from the 
vice-clui nee Hois’ report, 
page S. leader page 1 6 


Art and technology 

Christopher Cornford 
makes a case for the 
existence of art eolJeges. 
page 17 


Literature 

Denis Welland reviews a 
biography of Edith 
Wharton ; John Ki Ilham on 
James Kincaid's book on 
Tennyson, page 18 


. hm tilly Hooted . by ,the French 
’ Akhougn neither Mr 
!h» J r7‘ cductuioti . secretary, nor 
- srin,ir eiia . ri ^ ent Education and 
rtns ltt! l onptrently yet 1 been 
■ -the British 7 ftttitude is 

"S 6tl to be. gii^ndetl. 

j w ? ’4° £25m are being 
• SEP - *.' *5sC ’■ M . V Jeqa-Fierro 
i ; ^tatidt secretary of 

ab-eSri • • ' tHiiversltlcs, who has 


w 43 

i: -^SSS£m4 t^ot-the money sliouhl 
*»oit.‘ * 'fcOtoblitation of govern- 
ftS' 1 Jtiyato . enterprise add 
“5^*lSz n 9*« OI lS:®PPW86, • 

- °WPhasi2e<l hero tbai 

. ^^pojalfl are-, at the most 
^.that they 


waadim^i. •3 TO,Be5 * tnat tuey 
Sj&^«9K9Mdc .g- firiB com- 
^bJn?a ‘ F-teoch side to 
lV ^ Euro P.?art qduoation Ihitia- 


tions. , , _ . 

‘ He is suggosting Muu the fund, to 
be udmhiistered by a board com- 
posed of govaruimmt, private sector 
nnd higher education .interests, 
should liaVo vrldo powers to aid 
approved projects. Particularly tii 
bo encouraged miglu be groups' of 
institutions in the EEC working 
togoiher on a common prngramniu 
leading tq n common,, nuitnully 
i-ccogitizcd degree. ■ 

Business, and munagement stuthes. , 
oil disciplines involving loiigunHc- 
nnd ■ environmental , problems, are 
three arcus being most often can- 
vassed as suitable candidates. 
Throughout, undergraduate work 
rather than graduate projects would 
bo emphasized. 

One aspect of the programme 
which might 1 appeal especially to 
Britain Is that, .despite the poten- 
tially huge outlay Involved, enough 
of this money might .Hud Its way 
back -to hard pressed British uuivor- 


The French Initiative conies ns 
part of n concerted, .drive by the 
Elysdo to demonstrate that France 
is sei lqus about being a “ good Euro- 
])Cttn ”, nurtlculurly with the wide 
ranging Tlndcmnns report on Ihiro- 
pcmi union expected in the spring. 

M. Kols&ou uiuletlluud the present 
limited nature of staff and student 
mobility when tie spake' to u meet- 
ing nr the rnstimte 'of Ethical M 
of the European Cultural Foundu- 
linn hero on Monday. I'Ower than 
20 per cent of ' forofgn students 
studying in Fi-uiice came from Mnr- 
ket coimtiios, he suldi thure were, 
only 262 acadomic staff in French 
institutions ■ . of higher education 
from other EEC countries* nnd a 
more 67 Freucli academics Were 
working in colleges in the rest. or 
the Community. , 

M Solsson. utiMounced tliac t nn 
agreement had just been reached 
with West Germany whereby 
, continued art page 32 


PE honours offered 

Birmingham University, is in run u 
spcciul liouimfs dour co lu phyticul 
education from' next year. .Since 1946 
the subject lias ' been availnblc In 
comhiiintiou in a degroe corns e, but 
the new iicjumirg EA will sti enuthcn 
tho teaching of nliysicul education 
as an academic d&ciplioo. . . '.' 

P^oly enrblments rise 

Polytechnic enrolments for full- rime 
and stiii dwich courses for 1975-76 
hove innreased by. 8;'per cent over 
'lust year, according to a proHmlnury 
jurvey by tho. Committee' uf Direc- 
tors -of Folytiecnnicd. ■ 

If enrolments ut the eullogoa of 
education merged with poly technics 
since 1974 era In eluded* thu total 
full-time «pd sandwich enrolment at 
tho .polytechnics In, England nnd 
Wa|os exceeds 97,000. 


Micropublisliing 

Mary Nash discusses ail 
answer to .«ciidem|c 
publishers') financial 
difficulties, page 27. 
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NUS CONFERENCE— SCARBOROUGH 


Reports by David Hencke and Brian Mac Arthur 


up 



Tile furore 
issue (if n 
to elect tiic 
National Union 
be followed by 


should depend on the suppression 
of the whole iruili by the group 
whose interests tire served by the 
present system." 

Thu debate itself, which began 
lute on Sunday uigfu and carried 
over into the Monday morning ses- 
sion, was characterized by contusion 
mid emotion. 

Mr Leigh Lou Evans, president ot 
Newcastle Polytechnic mid a mem- 
ber of Students for Representative 
Policies, opened the denote by out- 
lining his case for national elec- 
tions to end the alienation of stu- 
dents from the NUS. 

He said the conference probably 
represented only 200,000 of the 
IJttr . 700,000 members and this propor : 

HIn colleagues on the Broad Left linn was _ declining at every confer 
consider his statement to ho a ' ' " ’ ' 


that -surrounded the 
.stem iiaiiuiiii] ballot 
executive of the 
of Students could 

an equally serious 

raw at the next NCJS conference. 

The right wing and libertarian 

Socialist delegates who culled for 

such a bailor were overwhelmingly 
defeated by 34*1,473 to 115,720 with 
24,613 ubsicntions on a card vole. 
But llic moil who vigorously threw 
the cat among the pigeons was 
HUS' deputy president, Mr Al 
Stewart, when he rimmed that 
direct elections were, accord ing to 
the Electoral Reform Society, 
“ unworkable, undemocratic and 
quite unprincipled 
hIl'd 



Top table: from right to left — Charles Clarke, Broad Left ; John Webster, Communist- Broad Lthi 
Trevor Phillips Third World Broad Left. . 
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serious blunder and it is one that 
Conservatives and Liberals intend 
to make considerable capital of next 
term. 

It is considered tltut the Elcciural 
Reform Society's cninmenM were 
misrepresented ut this conference. 

Thu release of the text of the 
Electoral Reform Society letter by 
the 1 ‘edcr at Inn uf Cause rvmiva 
Student*, shows that no cum incuts 
about the unwnrkability of elections 
were made, nit hough tiie society 
cannot, he said overwhelmingly to 
favour direct elections. 

The latter docs show other pro- 
posals for electoral reform, includ- 
ing amendments for procedure at 
national conferences and a uniform 
election, which could include secret 
liallots, for the election of delegates 
front colleges to conference. The 
Federation of Conservative Students 
intends to use these points for a 
new campaign to amend rho consti- 
tution. • • 

A statement after the debate 
signed by tho Federation of Con- 
servative Students, Students for 
Representative Policies and the 
Union of Liberal Students, ox- 
pressed its “ wholehearted disgust 
nt the political bankruptcy of a 
union leadership than found it 
necessary to misrepresent grossly 
the evidence of the Electoral Reform 
Society on the electoral structure ol 
NUS >\ 

‘*We find it significant that the 
defence of the present structure 


ence. He wanted ‘a campaigning, 
political union which was repre- 
sentative. 

Mr Sieve Moon, of Birmingham 
University, moving the first amend- 
ment, called for the top four 
executive members to be elected 
directly as a first step. 

lie was attacked by Mr Francis 
Hayden, Liberal, who said thui the 
Cunxervu lives were seeking this 
cmnprnniisc so they could crcute a 
self perpetuating oligarchy similar 
to tlte Broad Left. Given a choice 
he would prefer the Broad Left, 
but he felt that a Tory take-over 
of tlte union would soon bo inevit- 
able. 

Mr Christopher Cullen of the 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies said he had been mandated 
by his members for reform in spite 
nf attempts by the Broad Left und 
International Socialist election 
machines to persuade them to 
change their nunds. 

Mr Stewart attacked reform as a 


Clarke attacks university 
unions for lack of support 


Expenditure cuts which have hit 
teacher training and further educa- 
tion much harder thun universities 
were part of a tactic of " divide 
and rule” by the present Govern- 
ment, Mr Charles Clarke, president 
of the National Union of Students 
told delegates in his opening address 
on Friday. 

11 It is clear that public expendi- 
ture cuts are a central part of the 
Government's economic strategy. 
The fact that the NUS is opposing, 
and iit many places playing a really 
lending role in the fight, takes us 
right to the heart of British poli- 
tical life. 

“ We have a great weapon on our 


trade union structures, including 
their electoral processes. 

"The twin principles which this 
conference must uphold are the 
maximum involvement of the NUS's 
mombors in our union— for without 
this we are nothing— *uid the prin- 
ciple of accountability— by which 
I mean the accountability of this 
union to this national ■ conference 
and not to the judgments of the 
Lords of the Fleet Street press." 

Mr Clarke warned that economic 
decisions being taken throughout 
Western society would soon .begin to 
affect students in Britain. Among 
these he saw the suggestion of stu- 
dent loans being introduced, follow- 
ing a partial introduction in . Wept 


Restrictions on 
overseas 
students ‘racist 

Restrictions, on die entry of w» 


j jftws ill brief 

{Cambridge senate 
admits students 

Lrfrnis -ai ; - Cambridge University 
EL coined a voice on- the gdtfcrn-"- 
E.. hndv of the university, the enun- 
L 0 f (lie Senate. Lost week a poll of 
jm resident Cambridge MAs gave u 
■jjoriiy of three in favour of allow- 
fr; three students seats at council 
l 0 coiings. 

The students— two undergraduates 
..id a postgraduate— who will not be 
Ihle to voce, will withdraw when 
L served business” comes up for 
dixciMdon. They will be elected by 
i university-wide poll of students. 

62 Bristol jobs frozen 

\ total of G2 posts in tbe academic 
Li of Bristol University ore 
Meant hut 44 frozen ”, Dr A. W. Mor- 
vice-chancellor, revealed 

iL'ci'iuIy- 

fourse range expands ' “ 

\ new guide to British universities 
Anwi mut the range of courses to 
u. provided next year has substan- 
fiillv Increased. 

1 he guide, Which Univertilv 197f>. 
iys nifliiv universities arc expand- 


ing a partial muouuqnou in . wept t 0 exclude from post-acitooi eatia- 
Germany and tighter restrictions ‘ t { on overseas students who are not 


in 19G7-G8 h 

challenging . „ 

democratic process." The Tones, he 
thought; wanted to change the rules 
so they need not fight through the 


against overseas students just as 
Britain was trying to complete oil 
deals with the Middle East. 

He concluded : " No one should 


side dud that is information, for 
Right-wing attempt to discredit the it is my conviction that, the greater 

r ^L h m. d W bv °, Ur SUCCe « *? t^'^.lng widely He concluded . - No one should 
tL Rieht Sounh thi the t, ue nffects of the Government’s Stand up and condemn the cut-backs 
irncMM Ti»l h Tnr?r« wf own policies, the greater will he the in education and yot say in the 
opposition to tlieir plans.” 

Mr Clarke severely criticized the 
university unions for not playing 
a major role in the cnmpiiigu be- 
cause they had escaped relatively 
unscathed from the Government^ 
cut-back. 


existing democratic process. 
All the amendments were 


same breath that the Government’s 

correct 
part of 


de- 


feated, including an executive 
amendment supporting the existing 
system, leaving the union with no 
policy an constitutional reform. 

Peter Wllby, page 6 


economic policy Is broadly correct ‘ choice but to come to. Brfab'fcJ 

repression in 

u, ch has resuucu ... - % — - . 

facilities. Britain has • student centre. They plan to 


NF disruption : Chile row ousts 
inquiry sought Miss Slipman 


The National Union, of Students 
lias called, for’ Mr Roy Jenkins, 
Horae Secretary, to 'establish a pub- 
lic Inquiry into the incidents sur- 
iridipg ’ the 


rail rid fpj 
Nations 


breakln 
Colihcil for 


mg ' up 
Civil Lib 


Of' B' 
erties 


meeting at the University of Man- 
chester Institute of Science, and 
Technology last week. 

The meeting, on Northern trcland. : 
was broken up by people believed 
to, belong to the National Front and 
Ulster Defence Force, who are- 
alleged to have -thrown' a 1 rock ot 
tho chairman,- j and thrown half, 
bricks, bottles and chair# at- stu- 
dents. They also caused damage 
estimated at £1,200 in n rampage 
round the union building. 

According to the NuS, police 
arrested a number of National Front 
members ^bpt no m jehar^es have yet 



“The leadership of some, hot all, 
large university unions appear to 
be happier to staud by add watch 
the fight. They have uot attended 
some of our national and local 
demonstrations, nor have they mobi- 
lized for them; they seem to look 
Ht the fight to save Education as 
though it had nothing to do with 
them, with a lack of concern which 
will ultimately destroy the education 
sector which they claim to- repre- 
sent.” 

He also criticised what he saw as 
44 attempts to interfere in the inter- 
nal democracy and accountability of 


for the cuts are a centra 
their economic policy. 

“Others, for example the older 
ones here, should realize that the 
era of 1968 ia over. Tactics full nf 
sound and fury and no" more at 
the end signify nothing. 

“Severs and difficult tasks lie 
ahead 
worth 
education 

university. . _ 

people to education throughout their 
lives; and an end to education for 
the privileged few. 

• “The ashes of defeat would be 
bitter indeed. For it is not only 
our own education which is at risk 
but tlte education, permanently 
destroyed, of those who will fallow 
us." 


to b history of exploit™" “ ttfinburgh Unlversi ty students have 
. repression in their own «ubbw Wtaf* £500,000 appeal to pro- 

whlch has resulted In a cnnmtanwc. •’ - 


of 

du 


seas students to colleges and uolrcr- r - 

sities and increases in oversew « ,hc,r sc,eHCC caUrsos ,nt0 ,ltiW 
tuition fees were condemned it ^ ir 

racist by the conference. • MicA Umversjtp 1976. Hoymail.u 

A motion declaring that such pre- ^ u ' ,inp 
posals “must be seen in she coe- otcrAN 

text of the increasing use of neux [4U,UUU IOf oloLUIN 
arguments by various groups whiih i^verbulnte Trust 1ms given 
attempt to lay the blame for tht [40(H , 0 l0 t h e SISCON (Science in 
economic crisis on ethnic nuoori- s social Context) project. The work 
ties " was overwhelmingly pusti previously funded by a grant 
Only eight students voted agaimt. (, 0in Nuffield and will now be able 

The motion condemned calls ftt n continue until 1979. 
increased feea by politicians such Much nf the teaching material 
as Dr Keith H&mpson, Coaservadtt developed by SISCON is now in use 
spokesman on education, n “» m<J the gram will bo used partly to 
deliberate and systematic atietnpt jeuliuitv it. 
to exclude from post-school eduo- 


'omposcr honoured 


privately wealthy or backed by pi' 
ornment or business litterem". b w«m University last weok awarded 
snld that the consequence* of wd n honorary degree to Mr Richard 
action would be to restrict edo* wdmy Bennett, the composer, ntuk- 
tional opportunity to tho rollBf eg him the first musician to be 
elite in those countries. by the university. 

-Many over*., itudam, tmm ^ 


We money to improve end expand 


— ty to provide education for fcj a conference fall which would 
students and also to those pc nvolUble for public use. 
from fascist countries. L 

' n ° PW World project head 



^ , , . . , Firm commitment 

Grant cuts campaign promised to nationalization 


„ Tihililne an eKonb' JJ ir “ W8, h was previously assist- 
Mr Trevor Phillips,. . ^ H JJ director for research at the 
member, called on stud mire, 

organize a day of action t . 

flight on lasers 

reconsider proposals to }* Scieoca Research Council has 

£105. 300 to Heriot-Wptt Uni- 
■y tor research in tunable laser 
under Professor *S. D. 
^ ut,, »nd Dr Carl Fidgeon. 


to 


tuition fees. 


boon preferred. ■ Mr 

' methber ' UMISTi . student; i 
said r “ No. student I-’- 
members of •Nation 

: , 

-JSSSLASteL fi r »^«L«i2rL!fcij 

"from 


Miss Sue Slipman, national secre- 
tary, was relieved of hor post as 


A comprehensive campaign against 
the Government's “vicious policy 
of education cuts ” and for higher 
grants for all students, ^ Inclining 
those on discretionary awards, was 
adopted. 

The union is asking for a new 
rate of £985 to cover inflation with 
.students in London gettiug .£1,080. 


fundamentally Right-wing 
separatism is neither a logical 



JT, .»|»C nua. miq ■ miq A 

1 j 'Onion of • Suitleriis, e?gmiiiiiiE 
: pill an** policy of pro- "riauionfll di 


the education sector .and 
obth' national and 
.emoustratious which have 



after attacks front 
art; International 


; Mr Peter Gillard 1 -P aai l ,sl aud dpg.uros;of col- 

Socialist member, ‘eaes.pf' education following oyer- 
itfield, ligoiniit the "palming approval, of an emergency 


«« »od a Mr Tint Whitfield, aflOiniit the wi|0 mlng .approval, of an emergency 

1 ««, wS i unlort'B ahe-stded iirtporliimt policy ; Students « collcfeos.fiiclng 

mSi!!!,* * Jy J,lol £ cOuddlnned .-^tUd . United ;cl0s ^f ll f vo heon iiskqd to join a 
.udent-unifiiw. ■ ’ co-ordinating comdittfco to fight the 

i policy and ask for support from 


that to pxpcl mombors was not the 
solution.;.-. , 

After oh emotional debate tiie 
Notional . Union . 
reaffirmed it» ban .... 

Front speakers Jn student unions, ■ Stat^ but' fh|lhd ‘ ; to . attack .... 

1 ‘ i SoiHot Unioiil.-' . ”' ! v . .policy and ask for. spppoit : froi 

‘Nessifir- hnn f ter tit k m nvnr ' She was removed from hei* post tl-ade ,wpi m resisting cuts, , . 

fro*! 1 to* # An t\tigiY clash at the W meet- 
r- ;lng of the Scottish Council of the 
National Union.' of Students can be 
. expected following' adoption of ah 
lardannUl - Coll 


and that 
ex- 
tension of devolution nor in the 
best Interests , of the majority of 
Scottish people. •. 

. The move was condemned by t lie 
.Federation of Student Nationalists, 
representing 15 nationalist societies 
at Scottish uuiversities and co lieges, 
which will be approaching the NUS 

scfJjj olaclflcadpn tl >. 

A' statement 'Worn the NUS SNP 
group said that the conference 
statement was misleading - and 
hollow since the SNP supports NUS 

• policy on grants, education cuts and 
education after devolutibn. A 
motion supporting- a comprehensive 
hlgbot- education system, including 
placing the . universities under 
national assembly cortlrpl in Scot- 
land and Wales was supported. 

• The NUS 
Jar Movement 
Angola (MPLA) 

organizing 


notv take up a university 


— .. . . . _ rosiuence ami 

were nationalized, .‘f® Jz21® fc ffil 1 ' vere respectively £60,433 
decided by a majority./ F «*,730. . . . 

votes to 131,000, 
abstentions. 


amendniept . 

Was elected to tite sfat fleft vacwii . siiienj, Is likely ; to" take" over 'iter 
by Mr Francis ^Haydon, tho sole responsibilities aS infer nationdl 

LiSoral nn;ihc NUS executive, whb organizer.. Hb iri'a member, df the' 
resiyued lqst week. ; i ' ..•■ Labour Party ; and a Markist. 


ot; Educotiom:' ttttnburghTV^TS SftWJW'W « c Sc * r - 

• tbe Scoldih^.ribnaluf prirty^ “ 3LT 

■ ThQ NriS rnnfnpon-A c.« „ groSp^ Student Manifesto 

£6 na 


Tho: NUS conference supported a 
•tgl^tpet 'by the college that the 
SNP.. are opportunist, dishonest and 


^ bEi erial deficit 

The crisis of. J s °^ jie London had a 

solved only when .the ? W 79 > 1974/75. The 

ductlon, mstribuuon aod wv halls of residence attd 

u as 

fnrres which arc attacking «t Z Ji Qw bbraty. The system, 

SSStosgt 

WJttra * ty&te SWOP jobs 

urge . tlte. Government to recognize Among the policies ft ltL. 

fhe Russian-backed, organization in i2^inc iwograimne 

preference to tho other, groups sup- i m n 0r t cohtrolSi e » .jSZflr]* lF'^Uobb; th» : NAw*i«MU : 

tf,a 

for the National -b i not a separato course. 

p. U a £ & W n . M ” d , 

and expansion 0»- -X •= ' . v “, .■ 

expenditure.' v ' v* 


fpited States. 
• A- nevf 
Trlbuiie fan 
idcr 


. to oppose the 
Clause Four Labour 


Studi 

. . .. iipportaiheGoVernmerir's 
6 pay policy and direct elections 
the 


te national Executive. 


course 


ATTI gives guarded support to regional plan 


by Frances Gibb 
The Association of Touchers In 
Technical Institutions gave gum-duil 
support this week to the Council of 
Local Education Authorities' pro- 
posals to set up Further Ediicuiimt 
Advisory Connells iu the Reglnns 
(FEACKs) but cinimcd they did mu 
go far enough. 

The association called [nr the es- 
tablishment of a national council for 
further and higher education, just 
as the Council for National A end- 
emic Awards and tlte Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers did in their 
evidence lost week. 

Iu its comments to tho Depart- 
ment of Education and Science the 
A1TI says tlmt the proposed 
FEACRs do not answer the ATTFs 
present criticisms of the RACV 
These are that the teaching profes- 
sion is inadequately represented on 
their policy making committees, mid 
that the RACs* function is restricted 


primarily to the distribution rather 
tluni tin- development of courses. 

But the ATT! recognizes licit its 
own proposals fur these changes do 
nnt yet command sufficient suppoit 
mid so bucks the CI.EA proposals 
as bniiiK ii v marked improvement" 
on present arrangements. 

The terms nf the FEACRs should 
be spdi out more fully however ; 
in purticiilur the need for coopera- 
tion tviili other relevant bodies. 
" This has spuciul significance in 
relation to the universities and the 
teacher education functions uf the 
proposed bodies ", the ATTI suy.s. 

Closer cooperation between uni- 
versities and the public sector is 
essential, the ATTI snys. It may 
be desirable for representatives nf 
an individual FEACR to discuss 
with universities in its region the 
setting up uf a f nr it in in air mutters 
aC mutual concern. 

While accepting dint new I’egioiia] 
hodios would be utlvlsnry, the ATTI 
proposes that they might be able 



Mr Wilson, the Prime Minister, conferred nn honorary doctorate at 
Bradford University last Saturday on Sir Fred Hoyle, Honorary Research 
Professor of Physics and Astronomy at Manchester University. 


Hint of UGC 
money priority 

The allocation of money by the 
Universities Grants Committee next 
year could reword those universi- 
ties which will break even, it was 
hinted this week. 

The UGC allocation for 1976-77 
which will be announced in the New 
Year is likely to .dlscritnioote 
against unlvorsfdos such as Leeds 
attd Sussex which will end tbe year 
in surplus, and against those which 
have overspent. 

The UGC’s position was hinted at 
during its recent visit to Sussex 
University where its planning staff 
deduced that : Sussex's recurrent 
grant for 1976-77 was likely to be 
less in real terms than for 1975-76. 

Sussex could be pallatized for 
having a surplus at the end of this 
year amounting to about £300,000 
at the present fate of inflation. 

■ The. UGC is believed to be pessi- 
mistic about getting more money lq 
real term* than for 1975-76 arid so 
will be forced to squeeze botli the 
uuiversities which have grown more 
than expected and those which have 
failed to ; meet their quiiiquenniul 
targets. 1 

At Sussex the UGC reiterated its 
belief In five-year planning periods 
and usked the university to lqnk 
ahead as if a new : quinqueiiitluni 
wefc to start In 1977. • 


Oxbridge blow 
to new exam 

The schools examinations boards 
associated with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities have launched 
a strong attack on recent proposals 
from the Schools Council for a new 
examination between O and A level. 

The Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions Syndicate, the Oxford Dele- 
gacy of Local Examinations and tho 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board lost week issued 
a statement disagreeing with the 
from a 


recommendation 


Schools 


Council working party that tlte exish 
ing General Certificate of Educa- 
tion boards be replaced. 

- Instead they were convinced that 
if any new “common system” of 
examining at 16 plus were approved 
the right way to administer It would 
be to use the existing GCE and Cer- 
tificate of Socnndary Education 
boards to the full, with increasing 
collaboration between them. 

The statement criticized the work- 
ing party for its mistaken views on 
the control of the GCE boards. It 
also nlieged the Schools Council 
was inconsistent in accepting the 
-Inrcrrelatlotiship between examina- 
tions at 1 6 plus and 18 pins ; while, 
rocom mending that decisions on the 
16 plus should not wait even until 
the first stage oT the Schools Coun- 
cil's own programme of studies into 
oxnmining, at 18 plus was completed 
in 1977. 


Two year reprieve for 
Anglican college 

The College of All Saints, Totten- 
ham has been given : a two-year 
reprieve ■ by the Clturch ot, England 
Bqard of Education, which originally 
recommended its closure. 

In Its loiter to the Department of 
Education and Science the board 
has recommended that only three 
colleges should be closed : IJocker- 
Uitl College Bishops Stortford, the 
College of Sarum St Michael, Salis- 
bury and St Peter’s College, Saltley. 

HbckerBl . College governors ore 
sending a delegation to -the. DEt» 
next Tuesday. 


Solid state research 
‘should get priority ’ 

Research on solid-state devices in 
universities should be given great ur 
priority, a Science Research Council 
pnnel recommends in a 1 report -pub- 
lished last week; Funding should 
be increased, if nuccssary ut- the 
exponso of other areas of elecfricul 
nnd electronic engineering. 

The devclopraeot of solid-state 
devices has been central tu the 
growth 6f the 'electronics' industry 
over tho post 25 years. ’ 

The report says that research in 
solid-state .materials hits been, ueg-: 
lectod and ahould be ' particularly 
encouraged ilu future.' 1 i 


ru i.-uiiiiiiciii nn proposals for mujor 
copiiul developments in a locul 
authority. 

The ATTI supports llic prnnnsul 
thin the- ndtiunlsirntivu costs ot ill c 
FEACR he divided equally between 
locul. uud central govern men t. Ir 
eniphu!dzL-& the need [ur links be- 
tween tliu regional bodies mul u 
reconstituted national advisory 
council for further education if iliu 
two levels of udvicc are in lie 
coord i nnt ud and effective. 

Among the functions of the 
FEACRs outlined by the ATTI 
arc : to advise on the develop- 
ment of further and higher 
education outside tho universi- 
ties, including induction and 
in-service t ruining of tcnchcrs ; to 
coordinate development nnd plun- 
ning undertaken by local authori- 
ties uud ensure there is adequate 
provision without duplication; to 
consult und cunperate with univer- 
sities. I curlier organizations and the 
ii'tiiiiing Services Agency, and 


u.scertain the needs of industry, 
commerce and the professions. 

Tlte ATT! welcomes the CLEAN 
proposal* tlmt touching professions 
would be given fi router representa- 
tion on the - governing council nf 
regional limllcs than they have nil 
existing RACs. 

But the proposals do not give 
adequate ru presentation to other 
interested parties such as both sides 
nf industry and tho universities, it 
says, The one-ninth representation 
proposed for 14 other interests ” 
should be increased to twn-nindis 
and the rest divided equally 
suggested. 

Main committees uf the FEACRs 
should huve delegated powers to uct 
without reference to the governing 
council, the ATTI suggests. There 
should also he a .standing committee 
which would meet more often titan 
the governing council to which 
mutters of policy could he referred. 

CVCP, APT, UCET, page G 


Jeering students stop 
Mulley visiting library 


hy Annabel Fcmmnii 

Mr Mulley, Secretary of Statu foi 
Education, w.is prevented from 
visiting Sheffield Polytechnic's new 
lihi ary last week hy 2(11) 
jeering students. 

Chinning *• Mulley out ” nnd " No 
mure cuts”, Lite students lined the 
iMil ru lire to the fimr-smruy building. 
Despite police efforts to clear <i 
path, Mr Mulley uud about 20 oilier 
guests, hud to give tip und return 
to tliu polytechnic muiii building. 

Earlier Iu the afternoon, during 
the official opening ceremony iu 
the main hull, a group of nhotii 40 
students sraged n walk-nut ns snnn 
us Mr Mulley started speaking. 

Mr Mulley said that despite the 
behaviour of the students, lie v-.is 
pleased to be opening the library, 
which will house 200.000 honks. 
3.00ft periodicals and 800 readers. 

He felt l Uul the polytechnic* had 
sit own wliut a valuable job they 
could do in providing vncalionnily- 
orieiued degree coursos and sub- 
degree and part- (into work. Greut 
advances had been mode In lilgher 
educution, but In future princily 
should lie given tu the 1G to 19 age 
group. 


" While holding on to wlut we 
have gained, tve should slui'[ plan- 
ning to advance on unmliur front in 
luiM-schtniJ education, uud do more 
to meet tliu needs of the IG-I‘1 year 
nidi who me moving from learning 
in earning. 

*' We cannot utivunca on all Trouts. 
We never could, mid in this very 
difficult economic si mat inn the 
scope for immediate advance is 
virtually nil. We have to chouse our 
priorities within existing resource* 
and p re pure the ground for future 
advances. The JG-19 veur olds are 
nnc of my priorities. 

The ceremony also conferred an 
honorary fellowship on Sir Eric 
Mcnsfnrih, clmirimin of the govern- 
ing body of Sheffield Folytcclmic 
froni 1969-75, after wlinni tlte library 
is mimed. 

After utictupting to visit the new 
li hi ary. Mr Mullev met four nf the 
polytechnic's student leaders, who 
nnulc ruprc&cnuiiim over graius, 
n vc v seas students, spending cuts und 
several locul issues, including the 
pijlv technics' pinna for playing fluids 
and increased student uninn pro- 
vision. This meeting, however, was 
also interrupted by n large group 
of protesting students, whereupon 
Mr Mulley left. 


Comprehensive universities 
offer ‘richer future’ 


Comprehensive u Diversities embrac- 
ing all the higher education institu- 
tions in aa area and Jinked with 
local education authorities, should 
be set up, Professor Robin Pedley 
of the education department at 
Southampton University said this 
week. 

Speaking at Manchester Univer- 
sity, he said that their size would 
vary but a large number of medium- 
sized ones should fag preferred to 
fewer larger ones. The Manchester 
area, for instance, could comprise 
between three to six institutions. 

” All the evidence indicates that 
the comprehensive collegiate univer- 
sity was an objective towards which 
we can move Immediately, without 
alarms or destruction, but rather 
with the prospect of a larger and 
richer future for all concerned." : 

, The experience of. Area Training 
Organizations hricl shown die: need 
for linking all tho major education - 
partners fit' a cooperative way, lie 
said. 

Some AT Os had shown that such 
coop o rut I on produced a 44 warm com- 
rudcslilp, d souse of mutual support. • 
an enjoyment of. 'constructive plans 
being efficiently carried out and a 
constant enlargement of one's under- 


standing ‘of common problems-". . 

The first step was to set up a 
governing council for each area, 
containing representatives of staff, 
students, employers and employees 
in local Industry, the teaching pro- 
fession, local tertiary colleges, tlte 
.local education authority and local 
community. 

Its prime concern would be 
overall policy and finance for the 
comprehensive university. Academic 
recommendations would be made 
by a senate but would have to he 
approved by tbe governing council. 

Such a council would be more 
efficient than the present situation. 
Professor Pedley said. I}: would 
remove unnecessary duplication of 
courses, facilitate transfer of stu- 
dents. between courses and!' remove 
tbe 'competitive aspect of: post-18 
education. > . • ' 

The. . comprehensive irai versify 
Would be directed chiefly towards 
local students, he said. This would 


have two udvantuges : young people 
would contiiiuo to participate In the 
cotmit unity life nf their homo region. 


mid tho pressure on colleges to 
-build student Residences would be 
reduced: ■ , 
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Maths teacher recruitments head 
for bigger slump next year 


by David Ucnckc 

Kccriiiinicm of truiiit-c inai hemal ics 
mid .science icucliers to colleges of 
education and polytechnics appear 
lo be heading for a further decline, 
both In entry qualifi cut inns unci in 

numbers. 

Application figures for a number 
nf colleges show that the situs tian 
may have declined considerably 
since the gloomy picture painted by 
the Department; of Education and 
.Science’s 1974 survey of recruit- 
ment, published in last week's 
TUBS. 

The recruitment figures for 
mathematics contrast with those in 
history, English and physicul edu- 
cation, where the number of can- 
didates with a potential of two A 
level passes is still rising. 

One of the most serious examples 
of Imbalance in recruitment ia 
shown In applications to the com- 
bined education faculty of James 
Graham, the City of Leeds and Car- 
negie colleges, which becomes part 
of Leeds Polytechnic in Septem- 
ber. 

Until November 27 the faculty 


Brighton may 


Open Poly 


Brighton Polytechnic could become 
an Open Polytechnic, offering udults 
the chance of independent study 
backed by tutorial support, the final 
report of the polytechnic's 1980 
committee proposes. 

Tho committee, which was set up 
by ilia academic board over two 
years ago to consider the poly- 
technic's role after 1980, says the 
polytechnic should increasingly try 
to attract suitably motivated But un- 
qualified entrants. 

" There - Is the potentiul for the 
development of a system of part- 
time vocational and career linked 
adult education based on distance- 
teaching at on area or county-wide 
level”, it says. 

Such a development would greatly 
extend the scope. Influence and pro- 
vision of the polytechnic to the local 
community. To be economic, .it 
should embrace both further and 
adult education. 

As in the Open University, written 
material and face-to-face tuition 
could be supplemented by an educa-. 
tfoual broadcasting .service through- 
out the epuaty. 

Although the Ideal community was 
in Bast Sussex and the 
itch 'East rogipn by the 1980s seme 
areas of Northern Branco might be 
and inevitable . part of 
the polytechnic’s local community. 


a, programme 
involvement developing. ■ a • 


Iliad I uid . ihreo applications for 
mathematics, three for chemistry, 
one for. physics-«and --seven for 
biology. 

The three mathematics and the 

f ihysics students are all potential 
ive O-levol entrants as are two of 
the chemistry students and six of 
the seven biology students. The 
remaining chemistry student is a 
mature entrant nnd one of the 
biology students is a potential two 
A-level applicant. 

In contrast the faculty has re- 
ceived 75 applications for English, 
literature and is expected to offer 
over 50 places mainly to students 
with two A-lovel potential. It has 


aiso received 187 applications for 
physical education and will have no 
difficulty hi restricting its entry to 
students with two A levels. 


Even at this early stage It is 
almost certain (hat -the physical 
education and English student's will 
be better qualified than almost all 
the science and mathematics intake, 
Trent Polytechnic, which has 
larger science and mathematics 
teacher training departments than 
Leeds, has so far received 19 appli- 
cations for mat hematics, three for 


physics, six for chemistry and 18 
tor biology— The — figures are- 
’broadly comparable with last year, 

! although biology, where entry is 
strictly on two A levels, has nearly 
halved, from 34 last year. 

Bulmershe College of Higher Edu- 
cation and Coventry College of Edu- 
cation, which both insist on two 
A-level entry, arc managing to keep 
their level of applications compar- 
able with last yeaar. 

Coventry College, which is due to 
become part of Warwick University, 
reports a dozen applications for 
mathematics, human sciences and 
biology. About eight students have 
been offered places in physics. 

Bulmershe has made six offers to 
students to specialize in mathema- 
tics. Recruitment to the department 
was 13 In 1974, 14 last year and it 
hopes to reach 16 next ye ar. 

. . Worcester - College "of" Etfutatlonr - 
which limited its entrants to those 
holding two A levels this year, has 
seen its mathematics recruitment 
drop from 17 in 1974 to six. It has 
so far received six applicants for 
next year, has offered places to 
three and is interviewing another 
throe. 







Brighton Polytechnic - 

The research ! should Where ' pos- 
sible, however* be biased towards 


the needs of . industry, commerce, 
and the professions. 

On academic organisation the 




»■ student-ceritred approach to tea* 
chirtg and learning, and self-lnstruc- 


DBS offers private 
colleges • : . 

‘recognition’ 

Prlvato. further 'education colleges, 
which offer courses to students aged 
,16 .and over, have - been invited to 
apply to the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science ; fp be . focodnlzcd 
.«# efficient* Institutions. . • 

A'!, new ei^cpUt 1 , numbot 13/75, 
aaylt tbo oxlstipg sy stout of un- 
regulated; pud .unlicensed Indepen- 
dent .college* * has been open '• to 
occasional; abuse, - •; 

Ta. <juaUCy. s tar recognition a 
to II ego wllliiave to show on inspec- 
tion that itj, provides Suitable 
courses and - ensures 'academic 
super vision. of tjualftfed stflff. - 
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Government slowness in eta 
salary gap criticized 

by Sue Reid in high places, although 1 perSw . 

Grwirism-of ■ the Govern mem’s stow*- hds tb' be^aewated™ ^ 
ness in ugrading university teachers’ t j M muat reexamina 
salaries m line with their polylcch- administration and mJST H 
me counterparts earlier this year every level nnrf 
has been made by the Rev John £ n J * 

Lloyd Thomas, farmer principal of good resnandhlA '****• ' 
St David’s University College, Mr l^vd Snn, TT**' '■ 
Lampeter. l d u ^hre 

In his annual report for 1974-75 ! .1 .V - „ . betw ® en coiui 
Mr Lloyd Thomas, who left Lam- l,,e Un, versity of Wales, hrht 
peter in September, claims that the Lampeter, and the Unlm 
Government’s reluctance to right Grants Committee, hopin? 
the situation aggravated the dis- whatever devolution w** 
parity between salanea paid to would not "cut us off 7™ 
university lecturers in Britain and powerful source of inflmmc. v 
those abroad. with the Commonwealth E,-, 

The Government, said Mr Lloyd and die European communitv- 
Thoinas, had grimly refused for Lampeter had reached a 
months to tmt right the anomaly and 470 students at the besfafnlnitff 
It was only after long discussion last academic year and th«* 
that it was agreed to restore the uni- every indication that ihj, El 
jrersity .salary-scales, to their proper would be maintained. TlwriE 
pD *^P n ‘ t total of 520 . students hid? 

There has long ‘been an imeosy reached in October and it mi 
feeling, recently denied, that univer- pccted that 584 full-lime stud 
sities are for some reason unpopular would enter in October, 1976. 
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thugs ought to be subject to 
exemplary punishment, he neverthe- 
less demands that Levin’s “ Blessed 
Des Warren ’’ and othor socialist 
saints of Shrewsbury ought not to 
have to serve their iimu. 


Thursday 


Why EFs are 
so terribly 
‘misprivileged’ 


vneant in 1976 on the retire- 
meni of. ... It will grcutly 
help the committee searching 


for n successor if you will let 
me have the mimes of any persons 
who might be coils id ere if for this 


onday 


Tuesday 


Row over PNL ‘Technicians, 
nomination not geniuses’ 


•to review all ndw course proposals 
might be set Up, however. 

The polytechnic should be faculty 
based, and each faculty should 
strengthen its organization accord- 


dents and courses, All should* have 
a chairman, administrator 


London University senate voted 
recently not to renominate Profes- 
sor A. J. Lefevre, of the department 
of mechanical engineering, Queen 
Mary College, as one or its 
appointees to the Polytechnic of 
North London’s court of governors. 

Professor Lefevre is known to 
have supported the suspension of 
Mr Terence Miller, the director of 
the polytechnic, pending an inquiry 
into his behaviour. He was also a 
member of the committee which 

E reduced the recent report warning 
im to be more discreet. 

“ I was very surprised that the 
matter was not laughed out uf 
0001*1”, Professor Lefevre said this 
week. “To my knowledge. It is 
the ’ first time that 1 one of these 
rcnomlnations has been challenged." 

Professor Lefevre has been a 
nominee of London University for 
three years and the nominations 
were due to be reconsidered in the 
summer. 

At a meeting of the senate in 
July Lord Annan, provost of 
university College London, moved 
that the Lefevre venomination be 
delayed until the autumn. 

At the senate meeting last week 
members were split over the issue 
and a row hroke out. A spokesman 
for London University was urtable 
to give tho* voting figures. . 

Professor Lefevre said he under- 
stood that the non-renomhiatlon was 
not so much a criticism of himself 
as of the polytechnic.. Ho would 
bo writing to the vlco-chancollor 
for a confirmation that no aspersion 
was cast on him personally. 

. No one has yet been nominated 
to take his place, ■ - 


Viin is the word d£ the philoso- 
|er which heals no suffering of 
Epicurus provides a motto 
the first job of the week. It 
mo compile, on the basis of written 
imenis by other members of the 
cuiive of the Voluntary Euthan- 
j Society, a consolidated list of 
ndoieniS to my draft reply to 
Anglican pamphlet On Dying 
((. Am relieved to see that so 
do one objects to three 
risked characteristics, 
tan with agreement that it is 
eg :to describe as “passive 
jfanasla ” the simply not start- 
or the stopping, of extraordln- 
r &nd vexatious death-deferring 
tments. Next make the erapha- 
ihronghout as much libertarian 
. humanitarian. The society aims 
• change the law to permit euthan- 
fcj. iv hen— but only when — this is 
decision of the patient. We 
not want to compel, nor even 
persuade, anyone to exercise this 
i freedom. Third, conclude 
iimentative paragraph with 
ch slogans: “Live and let 


Universities should rethink i-s 
attitude to vocational aipKt<r*- 
teaching engineering,, acwdwi *The revision completed, wonder 
Mr Igor Aleksander, professor M eiher I can track down the actual 
electronics at Brunei Unirmiir . »<h of the Judgment in a recent 


In his recent inaugural l«un 
Engineers in the year 2000: 
or Elite ? Professor Aleksei 
pointed out the danger of pwk 
mg graduate engineers misnitih 
to the community’s needs, paw 
larly during a period of iaduir 
decline. 

“The Robbins euphoria w « 
and truly over and even the « 
starry-eyed have lost sight d I 
mirnge of a science-led infau 
boom. Even brilliant young e« 
cers may not be able to find i p* 

“ The industry will absorb «i 
those who can make a rapid lw* 
button at the most diren wd* 
levels. Industry needs lKb«« 
rather than geniuses. The uiutf 
ties conflict with such 
placing an ever-increasiaa 
auce on the sophlsiicam*/ 
abstractions of their subject* 

Professor Aleksgnder did I* 
however, suggest a stronger 
cal bias in the universities. 
he argued, pie *sdpbtekW*5 


dj of ihe Judgment in a recent 
ifomio case. One report, which 
not bo quoted as reliable, gave 
main stated reason for refusing 
allow the hospital to switch orr 
apparatus now preserving the 
cUrc of Miss Quinlau: sire is 
enough of a person to suffer 
<ou of pain. 

if this indeed was the reason, 
n the whole continuing horror 
y can be seen as a nightmare 
infatuated ethical neo-Cartesian- 
: not “I am conscious, there- 
e I am”; but “You suffer, 
refore you must continue to 
rcr . 


ie rest of the morning, and the 
afternaap, went to clear cor- 
mdenca and odd task* accu- 
sed as a result of two half-day 
iionary journeys last weak: one 
lecture on John Dewey’s Demo- 
‘V wrf Education at the London 
■uutoj and the other with the 
» of reading a paper dr 
J Profit Motive " to the Cai'diff 
Msopbical Socie^. • 

J i last clause phrased care- 


A heavy teaching day, starting with 
a lecture on Kant’s Groundwork of 
the Mctaphysic of Morals, and end- 
ing with an evening class in Farn- 
borough. Considered, not for tho 
first time, trying over Christmas to 
shape some ideas from these lee- 
tures into a paper. Entertained the 
usual scruples about trying to pub- 
lish work on a classic not read in 
Its original language. 

One letter hastily glimmed before 
starting to revise notes for the 10 
o’clock lecture was a query front, 
presumably, the sole rea'dcr of 
Thinking about Thinking in Papua 
New Guinea. 

Home late from Far nbo rough. 
Mused that tired truisms about 
cruss-fertilizatlon between teaching 
mid research are in my own case 
to a very large extent, perhaps 
remarkably, true. Two years ago 
tutoring on the mind/brain identity 
thesis led to writing on the con- 
nexions, or lack of connexions, 
between this aiul the cartesian 
framework. 

That paper dearly paid off in 
today’s tutorials. Again, it was dis- 
covering that Hume's first /nquiVp, 
with Its varioty of important and 
immediately challenging topics, 
seemed to oc the ideal classical set 
text for one-term series of intro- 
ductory sominars at Keele, which 
led to producing n whole book on 
it. 1 And at least I like to think 
that the handling of the set text 
in the Farnboraugh class is the 
better for having aono that bit of 
— as we dons say — my own work. 


Another full touching morning. At 
lunch a colleague dismisses the 
previous paragraph us " union basil- 
ing ’*. This, with " student bashing " 
and “reds under the bed", is one 
of many popular descriptions having 
the effect — and often employed with 
the intention— of shutting minds to 
important facts or legitimate 
criticism. 

Counter-labelling, 1 say that this 
reliction is an expression of tho 
common Tolpuddio Fixation, a re- 
fusal to sec any trades union 
activity save on tne model of the 
magnificent George Loveless resist- 
ing intolerable oppression. 

In the afternoon receive fallout 
from the quinquennial estimutes. 
This must everywhere have been a 





pretty. /mile exercise. .The system 
lias visibly _ nroken down. Tlie ohly 
two areas in which public expend!* 


he ai ^ ue< M" e , 8tu dent‘ organliars had 

of engineeriil* ^Ould he d ( m^fcj e| [ ] gp | otten 
to solve Problems raUMi ifc^Ljttflerted that this witf only 
For erample. ^ c6]l in 25 

used by engineers could » ""Pri of undertaking un to a 
m economics. .“m*" °p mdre similar' awav fix- 


. Ho was critical of the 
of engineering course*, 
studied a simple syfteni 
electrical ■ engineering* 
Kicssed to more . cpinp!« 
in electrical engineering- 
be better if they instead 
study a slmflar •medt.aw". 
hydraulics or jneclitmcs. : 


” or mdre similar away fix- 
rvery year ; and that these 
journeys had permitted con- 
re ®d mg. But I J am , more 
- Maally determined about my 
refund. 

itoon board fp t the ' chair 
. 1,1 t ^ 10 after- 


L.e.a.s hit architect students 

A total of.14 local education alt tho- dents, both undergrtdu^w 
rides still refuse grants to under, uate, at : the JjLW 

graduato students at the Architec- sponsored by public hoe'"- 


. ' *1.7 UIB WJY (ULCI- 

■ hqrainating me ‘ for ' this. 
®®oot. i had whispered an 
to our dean: “Music 
l That, he said. 


■ fin?. ■ r ? m hn S r intfet-discipljlff-' 
aL?i f Qa "cuds.. yet strongly con- 
Btqnderds,.. 0\irs.: Is a 
S 7 hrewd and tactful dean, ours 


Wednesday 

Full teaching morning. Except for 
Softly, Softly and a news pro- 
gramme whole afternoon and even- 
ing revising article on " Hume and 
historical necessity”. This, by the 
way, again starts from the first 
Inquiry. It ends by applying some 
of the points and distinctions made 
earlier to things said about historio- 
graphy by E. H. Carr and Isaac 
Deutscher. 

The cruelly protracted, overdue 
death of Franco stirs the usual rush 
of monocular pseudo-moralists to 
denou nee — their double standards 
flying— British official represents, 
ripn at the funeral Will men of 
the media Interviewing barons of 
the rtew feudalism ever be willing 
to probe the embarrassing spots. In 
the uninhibited and unf awning 
fashion of the best current con- 
frontations with the official poli- 
ticians ? • 

A TUC general councillor ought 
not to be able confidently to expect 
to' get away with .outbursts against 
Franco’s suppression of free trades 
unionism j not, that is, without bring 
.publicly reminded of tho TOCS 
recent frank and friendly consulta- 
tions with Alexander Shelepin, 
former ftthrer of the Soviet 
Arbeitsfront, sometime director of 
the Gulag Archipelago. 

Again no Interview. Which I saw- 
■ or - read - when: Iff • Jack Jones was 
complaining of fnon-uulonV assaults 
-on hie London busmen, asked- him 


turc seems in real terms actually to 
huve declined, in the recent but per- 
haps now closing period of un-paral- 
lolcd Government profligacy, nrc 
universities mid defence. 

So expect much worse tn come. 
Disfuvourcd ty r being selective, and 
therefore “ elitist ", we are further 
disfavoured for being — ns compared 
with the polytechnics — “ the prlvato 
sector". As for defence, then can 
be littlo hope in u party still oppos- 
ing conscription through the spring 
of 1939. 

It was opt then to quote Chair- 
man Mao : “ Wc cannot even speak 
of socialism If robbed of a country 
in which to practise it." But now it 
is pointless to ropcat tills so social- 
ists when the threat is from the 
ever-growing strength of a socialist 
superpower. 

Rending is said to bo straight- 
jacketed anyway : student numbers 
cannot grow without either more 
residences or repeal of the 1974 
Rent Act. Some hopes I One pos- 
sible general economy, rarely dis- 
cussed but surely less damaging 
than many likelier alternatives, 
might be a national move back 
towards the urewur norm of attend- 
ance at thQ local university. Places 
in balls, or ekfra grants to cover 
their extra cost, could be competed 
for as e kind of scholarship — the 
desire to get away from home 
becoming an incentive to academic 
effort and- achievement. 


Friday 


First year, lecture on a speciality of 
the house, Plato’s contention that all 
delinquency Is an expression of a 
kind of psychological disease. So 
carried away by my own histrionics 
about homosexuality, kleptomania, 
nymphomania, and satyriasis as can- 
didates for the diagnosis “ mental 
disease" that I concluded without 


on -bis London busmen, asked him 
to explain Why, while very properly 
insisting that 1 thesb flee enterprise 
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Manchester meets 
UGC targets 

The .number of students admitted 
to Manchester University this term 


was; bang on target, Tt ; wfcs an- 
nounced last week, The university Is 
vory llkqly to meflt its University 


two auotes from the philosophical 
scrapbook : Mrs Ann Landers in her 
syndicated advice column assuming 
that someone who was a problem to 
everyone else must himself, there- 
fore, “have problems”: and the 
definition of psychopathy' in the 
1959 Mental Health Act, mentioning 
only anti-social deviance and the 
possibility of straightening by 
medical treatment, but not a worn 
about incapacity in the patient. 

Cleared correspondence, nnd 
discussed various personal and 
philosophical problems with, a suc- 
cession of [student callers. Essay In 
first-y ear seminar another credit? 
able first effort. I am told that 
results of* destroying - . selective 
schools, and of other educationally 
harmful ongoings, are already, being 
folt In non-French modem language 
departments. But wo certainly have 
-nothing fresh to fault. 


The other duy a university lecturer 
called me “ sir ’’. Il was a sharp 
reminder uf somcihina T try to for- 
get : that l am classified by taxo- 
nomists of society us nn Establish* 
ment Figure 1 (hereinafter to bo re- 
ferred lo os uii EF. 

But 1 appeal in this column for 
sympathy towards EFs. While not 
exactly mi underprivileged minority 
(that would be dkingenluus to sug- 
gest) iht-v nro nevertheless whut 
might tie culled “ uiis-prlvilegcd ” : 
privi logos are attributed to them 
which they do not possess and atti- 
tudes are expected from them which 
they dn nut display. 

The common privilege which is 
attributed, wrongly in my view, tn 
an flcmfcmic EF (I do tint spenk of 
business tycoons and the Tory front 
bench , nbnut whom 1 know vciy 
little) is that lie has power. Tlifx 
was evident in the imitation fur 
student power which preoccupied 
the student movement from 1967-69, 
when I was (from the standpoint of 
students) the most, ominous sort of 
EF : a vice-chancellor. 

Useless to protest that I, too. was 
once labelled something of a rebel. 
Useless to assure deputations that 
t was and still am— in favur f stu- 
dent representation in university 
governance. 

What- 1 could not get across to 
Ibe deputations -was rhaf a Vice 1 
chancellor, unlike tho centurion, in 
the Nuw Testament, cannot sny to 
the senate : co, and it goetli ; what 
the seiiate is apt to do to any 
suggestion from the vice-chancellor 
is to refer it to all faculty boards 
for comment — a procedure which 
Involves a gestation period equalled 
only by elephants. 

• Influence Is something a ' vice- 
chancellor may acquire if ho goes 
about it the right way, but power,: 
never. 

The price to pay for having 
influence in the university, if you 
are an EF, is complete self-efface- 
ment. Never take the credit for any* 
tiling popular. But let non-EFs take 
note i they, too, con have influence, 
as much as EFs. And, what is more, 
they can take the credit for it 

Despite alt that has been written 
about the governance of-, universi- 
ties, the illusion still persists that 
power is concentrated id little 
oligarchies of academic EFs. 


impnrtunr and exacting office, . . 

Why do EFs gel such letters ? Not 
-iLvtfiUMi.Lhuy- ure iil’i hm he cause 
on dozens nf previous occasions 
when tliuy have been similarly bp* 
prnuchud us referees for research 
students, nr for candidates for lec- 
tureships mid clutirs, they have set- 
tled down, snmetlnics for hours, to 
reflect nnd to compose an objective 
und carefully considered reply. 

So (to paraphrase the cllchd that 
knowledge is power) I would say 
lliui knowledge and honesty ore the 
twin keys tn influence. EFs and 
others who are influential in univer- 
sities (whether they arc vice-chancel- 
lors or lecturer* nr presidents of 
the SRC) are the people who come 
ta meetings having done their home- 
work whether It be judgment about 
people, or information on the finan- 
ces of running a creche for ihe 
children of married students, or 
expertise on catering costs in the 
buttery. 

So influence i9 accessible 4u aca- 
demic Ufc to anyone who Is pre- 
pared to do his homework, with otic 
very import unt proviso : that he can 
get at the information ; that is why 
open diplomacy is essential to u 
healthy academic society. 

I said also thru attitudes are 
expected from EFs which they do 


not display : n dogged determina- 
tion to preserve ilit'lr own privi- 
leges, for instance ; to defend the 


Establishment against. Infiltration by 
subversive elements. Yes, tlioro tiro 
a few EFs like ilvls but they ava suf- 
ficiemly rare to embarrass the great 
majority of EFs who find themselves 
(usually tn their surprise) to be 
influent ini anti who arc anxious to 
use their influence responsibly. 

It is not surprising that the EF Is 
credited with motives of self Inter- 
est ami seif preservation, for over 
controversial issues lie appears to 
be deviuus, unwilling ta commit 
Hi nisei f in public tn views he expres- 
ses in private. But there is bath 
wisdom and necessity behind this 
apparent duplicity. 

Consider first an academic issue. 
If you want to achieve any reform 
in a body us power- dispersed ns n 
university you liavo to use the tech- 
niques of diplomacy, not of assault. 
Compulsion is out of the question *, 
consent Is the only tool you cpn 
use. And you can’t secure consent 
except through civility and even 
formality. 

So there Is tn element of prag- 
matic wisdom In the devious 
approach to a complex problem In 
Academe. There Is also an element 
of . necessity. I think the greatest 
frustration of being an EF still in 
offico is that he has to put into cold 
store some of his strongly held per* 
sonol convictions for the sake oE tho 
office. 

Consider the stance he has to take 
towards a controversial public Issue. 
Any statement he makes about il 
will . i heritably — however 
vehemently he protests otherwise— 
be construed as not just his own 
personal view but, by association, 
the corporate view of the Institution 
to which ho belongs. The higher his 
office in tbo institution, the closer 
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Mdlep end a total of, 93 are privately with 1 
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Peter Wilby examines attempts to introduce a mass secret ballot for NUS executive elections 
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The attempt to introduce a mass 
secret ballot for clccrions to the 
national union of students execu- 
tive is a talc of muddle, intrigue, 
opportunism, political bullying and 
nborted idealism. In these respects, 
it characterizes many NUS motions 
but, in this instance, to an exagger- 
ated degree. 

The notion of a mass ballot was 
■ first floated during the executive 
election campaign last Easter — the 
Union of Liberal students, for ex- 
ample, had It in its manifesto._But_ 
it was not until last Jiily that die 
ULS and the Federation of Conser- 
vative Students simultaneously 
decided to make it a major cam- 
paign. 

A constitutional amendment of 
this sort requires a two-tlilrds inn jo- 
rity at two consecutive NUS confer- 
ences. The FCS plan was to build 
up support gradually and launch 
the cumpulgn in time to have it on 
the agenda for next Luster’s confer- 
ence. 

Over the summer, tha Tory stu- 
dents discussed a short working 

f auer, proposing that all the six 
nil- rime officors of the NUS (the 
president, the deputy president, the 
secretary, the treasurer and the 
Scottish and Welsh chairmen) and 
the four vice-presidents should be 
elected by the members. 

■Though the other seven members 
of tho executive known as "the 
bottom seven ” should " ultimately ** 
bo elected by national ballot the 
working paper proposed that, for 
the time being, they should still be 
elected by the conference delegates. 

The author of the paper, Richard 
noil* chairman of Bath University 
Conservative Association, warned 
. that much work remained to be 
done. "At present there are a 
variety of uncoordinated groups at 
work ”, he snid. “None alona can 
achieve very much. It is important 
for all interested parties to get to- 

Extracts of evidence 

Wider needs 
set in 
local 


gether to formulate a common 
policy ”, 

According to Hull’s timetable, a 
one- da y conference would be held in 
Leeds In January to reach agreement 
on the final proposals. Prophetically. 
Halt also warned that the Broad 
Left, the ruling group on the execu- 
tive, might try to have the issue 
debated at the December conference 
in Scarborough iu order to defeat it 
11 in the face of disorganized opposi- 
tion * 

JfllO rami who— threw —the — F£S 

strategy into confusion were 22-year- 
old biochemistry and genetics 
graduate, Simon Gardiner, president 
at Newcastle University, ana 33-year- 
old social worker and former deep 
sea trawler man, Leighton Evans, of 
Newcastle Polytechnic. With a grant 
from the university union council, 
they circulated university unions 
nnd leaders of political societies with 
a draft constitutional amendment. 
This culled for the direct election of 
all 11 executive members. 

Motions for the December confer- 
ence had to be submitted to NUS 
headquarters by October 17. By 
then, seven university unions, Man- 
chester, St Andrews, Aston, Brunei, 
Birmingham, Surrey end Cambridge, 
had agreed to support the Newcastle 
motion. But. only one polytechnic, 
Cltv of London, joined the alliance 
and nearly all the 'smaller colleges 
involved were from the north-east. 

The FCS had now realized that 
it would have tq throw itself into 
a campaign to get Llie constitutional 
changes passed at Scarborough. It 
.soon become clear that the Broad 
Left would indeed support it in 
the conference priorities ballot. 

in hie October circular to PCS 
- members, Mark . Hapgood, the 
chairman, wrote: "The Liberals 

are campaigning for the national 
election of all 17 executive officers. 
Oppose , this. It I® tod ambitious 
as an inaugural system. Moreover, 
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Liberals aro proceeding without 
having done the basic research." 

After the first batch of morions 
have been circulated, the local 
student unions liavo a second bite at 
the cherry: they can submit amend- 
ments mid they can add their names 
to any motion they like the look 
of. Birmingham University, even 
though it had supported tho original 
morion, uow submitted a "delete 
all and insert amendment (a form 
of procedural liberalism that is 
allowed in the NUS) that reflected 
the FCS position. Meanwhile, FCS 
instructed, its members to get man- 
dates from their union? In favour 
of direct elections. 

At this point (he. entire issue be-' 
came clouded by a' confusion from 
which, it, never emerged. Thq sup- 
porters of the secret'ballot >ere up- 
ended by their own idealism. Some 
conference delegations ended up 
with a mandate to support the direct 
election of the entire executive; 
others to .support electing Just the 


top eight; others to support elect- 
ing tne top four and the two 
regional chairmen. 

Many conference delegations, to 
put it mildly, interpret their man- 
dates flexibly. Tne Tories and 
Liberals, with their belief in "de- 
mocratization ’* could hardly do this. 
So they came to Scarborough with 
a serious split in their ranks that 
was unlikely to be resolved. 

By this time, some of die original 
sponsors of the motion had with- 
drawn. Support for direct elections 
among Surrey’s student leaders had 
been overturned by a general meet- 
ins. Aston's un-Ion council had over- 
ruled its chairman’s- support for 
direct elections and added )ts name 
to the sponsors of a Broad Left 
amendment. 

The mist crucial, events at the 
NUS conferences are on composite 
meetings. At these, representatives 
from 1 all unions that have their 
names attached to a particular 
motion, or amendments to it, meet 


with the conference steerfn. 

bawaHon “gettiHg tSuft 1 1 
a composite meeting. FfrJ® hi 

-iege that- has submitted J L? ' 

amendment, may feel that !.»*■ 1 
Is in danger of being lost 
incorporated in another anA,! 
may be committed to sudS 
other points that it doestfJS; 
support. Secondly, the rinl W 
ions try to 

t It! aU thl !’ 8 Srouplike ( h e E: , 

Left, experienced in back room r 
dent politics, Is at an im*- 
advantage. But the FCS, notndh 
isn’t far behind, since itj S . 
seem to have undergone a m. 
courso in NUS. style skuliduggm ' 
Before the conference, Hupt i 
forecast that about one third of i! 
votes would he in favour or fo. 
elections, "I shall be dhapw 
if we do not top 100,000** he 
The split between the N 
morion and the FCS ami. 
prevented this support ere 
clearly shown. Newcastle iu r „ 
ers joined the opposition to'fi 
FCS amendment, which was hurt 
defeated. On the initially sutta 
ful Broad Left amendment (iota 
ment two which deleted the tb 
of Newcastle’s main motion n 
substituted a Broad Left exefbi' 
115,000. anti votes were polled. 

Tills was probably thp only eu 
slon in the debate wnen theitre* . 
of the secret balloteri wu du 
Later, amendment two wu tie 
turned by yet another "delete! 
and insert" amendment. 

This was the Trotskyist fcxl 
amendment three (the Trotslu 
had first supported the Broad U 
amendment). This now betimeh 
substantive motion, but, <n aft 
vote, was narrowly defeated. Sod 
upshot of all the brouhaha n 

- that the NUS was left with no pel* 
on the matter. 

This, however, suited tha. Ton 

- and Liberals better -than the ai-i 
tion of a Broad Loft policy. Baq< 

’ them- voted In favo'ur of amt Die- 
tin' ee in order to scotch the bra 
left amendment (which would u 
got a majority had It become 
substantive motion because of Tr» 
skyist support) and then, won 
came to the sceoncf vote, 
their allegiance. . .' [■ ‘ 

All of which proves that, n« 
ceed in NUS politics, you ttti 
very devious mind, • 


submitted to the DES on the CLE A proposals on regionalization 

JSJJk t f |rou S il imit* Information from this national body ' 40 in number). Its nature might call The conclusion must be.thftW 

aD . d co nform ity. ■ ■ could be available to .all Inter- for two classes of membership; ing any means, of 

*"® to ._5, eview “ ie effective* • . ested- parties. This central natlo- same members being appointed by national policy, the regiona 

courses. , - nal system of data collection die l.e.a.s and regional councils nnd ells approach many ded»(*a 

xna neea to encourage the develop- : should cost no more than the the second category being, drawn purely ad hoe basis. 1 

CQUrB ? 8 W“ch match . present piecemeal collection and from the iristitutions of higher edu- What is required I* that 

rtf i0 A S 01 i ld be v6 f y ^“cl 1 wore em- cation, tiie validating boddea, and ment of an overall oadonel 

,fl 3 tlent, up to date and useful. other appropriate organizations of control of _ higher eduajjA 

? atterns Accordingly, council would wish appointed for a fixed period by the eluding participation by lot 
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cation, tlie .validating boddes, and ment ox an ovorwn uw? -^ 
other appropriate organizations of control of higher eauaww 
id for a fixed period by the • eluding participation by 


viis npyiuwu i«p»j 

purely ad hoc basis. ■. 

What is required Ig.tj* \ 
ment of an overall oau«wi 
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“ „ tl ™® “ /“y , du ® to urge most strongly Chat the Secretary of State on the basis of . oritlos. • 

nailnnnl * «^»bwhmeti£ . of . any system of their abflltv to make a contribution. 

to th« hpnSft i regional councils opereting in an. to the work of such a body add not T T/^TT’T' 

S^’tJSSSL'f^iaS L2S“‘S HS“ SSjSte « «pre«nt.r}ve ? of the Lem. or UCLi. . 


appointed tor a fixed period by the ■ eluding 
Secretary of State on the basis of ovirlos. 


, ; ' , — wwi/usmiwiu. , vi .tuijr aj»Lem w ineir um in 

■ nd tJf #-i, an i! r F?i 0n f i regional councils operetirig in an' to Che wor 

HOC to tile benefit nr lnrjll d/ItrfcAnr lii, aU.. 
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. between institutions and industry tdve in“respect oi hteher education 

•The^oblteri^^ il ' nil a national 

' i ■ * A AI* responsible adrisory body tfaa< was In constant 

individuals and bodies to ensure dialogue with the rekdnaJ councils 
that, me resources . of all kinds and die DES ard In conjunction 


The Council for National Academic 


icr education bodies from which thoy were drawn, 
o a national _ / 
s in constant A PT 

QfvaJ councUs -. fla. , fr' . 

Thq evidence from the Assoda- 


■ ' "S 1 * offldent apd fclfecti^e of' advice tq the Secretary of State. ^°5- v Polytechttic Teocheis, 

w«f. It would hope that' the r advice * -under. ’thA name of Vk A, J, 

The need to solve, these .problems:- offered by the national body. based. Pointpti, assistant general secre-i 
• without stiiJuiB initiative. danr«cs. on ah' intimate' and detailed know- tarvi sflvs ; ■ > • 


Mndwich higher ed£ 
cation and on the long term devel- 
opmont of Institurion? of higher edu-' 
due regard to tho quality. 


The Universities Couadl^ - 

Education of Taaclier* ““JgJg 
the public se^or needsabo^ 
proper national ‘ Jody onMBV ?L 
concerns on course BpP^ 1 
thfe Committee . of. U ic* 1 jj,- 
Authorities . inference w , 
inadequate, *j nc ® ** t |Jui 1 1 
amount to Jltti® siaud 


amount to mt sw> 

tinuation pf the i 

Conference of Region** . . 
Councils. ' 
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wayjwhich is accept 
& 'Ration authori- 
; Frpvld ors , of resources, but 

^hich 1$ . at. .the same 1 tlm'o credible 
e dhtatidhal ay«ora. 

ffiS l 2£i- e I|1V i 0 W : ' conducted In 
knpwl ail go of tha 
beds on which doclrfons.are mode, 
by. individuals capable of fomhig an 


time recognUing that the 
"response time” in thq higher 
education system- i$ a‘ lone one 

, ?*M f .vV!»h specialist knowledge 


une or such a quality bhet the Scene- control .oyer higher education — . Councils. ’ . . . |,«j«s 

the »ry of Sttte would set It hsido oiily economld or academic — when the ' lM 

her W"*. drat were so compelling unlyersitios are not. only outside in 8. top*®* sector^ 


universities are not . only outside 
regional control but .are entirely 
. outside local government '.control' «**■«» '•jr” ' J'Vi.Are 1** 

twriotwa .body's' advisory' and, Almo^l?6tittida DES Control. Hnd at present tuer ^ 

tire Arectious : . , . Even if It were possible; which at 4i f i iwe to , dayobp- 

. dWigueti .bundlngfl. -, . ; ■ Sea-eteiy Of as tndl- it to not, for a' regional council w®idd be “JJ® univerdty^ 


ing higher *«wri 

as In the autonomous. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 12.12.75 

David Walker examines the pecking order in British universities 

Halls, firsts and cheap students count in 
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chancellor of Birmingham Univer- research* co3s Sndlt SS&J* I, c C ,“ Ul Sir l ? ean u ll, . ot ?£P'* U ™«l*Hretl. The 

shy, who argued for special protec- government and focal authorities' Sly « cuulu a£ f, 0n « ltfb exclude Kent land, Wales 

Son for the four big civic universl- 5ne measure would be the wav he SBASS tak? Stir SreT. " ,,d '*ela.id. 

ties, Is an Issue much discussed in UGC grant was broken (Town, tlioir exumi nations “so their results . The „ fiv V’ ? v 1 Crc Salford, Binning- 


gover nme lit 
One measuv 


lion for the tour mg civic universt- One measure would be the wav the universities take ■mater nra hi riorn.«, n neiaiici. 
ties, is an issue much discussed in UGC grant was broken (Town, tlioir examinations^ their results , The „ fiv V' ,?'i Crc Sulford. Uirming- 
common rooms but one which aca- Another would be how many library aro more accurate. ham, Cmubnilgc, Essex nnd H nil— 

demies are reluctant to air publicly, books and journals there were In Another question about universl- n, \ e *'^ n ^ l -S c ff. Advanced Tech- 
There are many opinions, about the university library; Uow much ties’ input concerns the composition nology, mojor civic, Oxbridge, new 


effort to u university function ami it is much 
Uc fairly less easy to measure. Never the I l-s*. 
7 im T" jUiiKioymj - uu - iiinnnimi i mn «r 

a, .Wales nnd general worth "—are made on 
. Jhe basis of academic performance 
HI inn tig- in research, so it seems useful to 


ham, Cambridge, Essex nnd Hull — have sonic measure of a univer- 

. - *- ----- ; — u.c.o were in ny«u W t|u»uuu auout universl- "«* cx Cnllege of Aihauccd Tech- sity’s research capacity. 

There are many opinions about the university library ; Uow much ties’ input concerns the composition "®!®Bft m *>jor civic, Oxbridge, new The figures given m table two 

which department in a certain sub- new money was spent on books each of their student bodies. Can it bo university und minor civic — and to show two different measures: one 

lect Is best, but finding objective year? said, for instance, that having a car- ™em were applied measures culled of the income a university gets for 

measures of quality Is more diffi- Since the question has bean raised tfl * n percentage of postgraduates — ‘ lf ! m the UGC statistics for univer- research from all government 
cult On the one hand the Univer- by university academics— Professor sav 20 per cent— makes For a better sides. Most. of the figures relate to sources (except tlte UGC) and the 

*Itv 'Grants Committee and the vice- Ra*f Dahrendorf of tho London nil-round academic environment ? the academic yeur 1971-72, and aro other its total research income. Tho 

chancellors firmly reject invidious School of Economics broached it Given the imminence of the equal subject to all the qualifications sur- latter includes money from founds, 

comparisons between institutions recently— and politicians, who have opportunities legislation, should the rounding those figures. tlons, locaj authorities nnd various 

which have different histories and been known to talk about a “ top Proportion °{ women among staff First into t-he portfolio of other bodies, excluding what the 

different: specializations. On the 10 of universities, It mlglit be o ,,d students be taken into account ? measures could go vv list many aca- UGC cojIk “grants nnd payments 

otber the research councils do tend worth looking at Just how such a D ° the differing numbers of over- demies consider the basis of all aca- >or specific purposes ". 

to concentrate resources in the comparison might be carried out. In seas students at universities indicate demit life, books, Cambridge (sec Research can be more closely ob- 

"good departments”. examining a named group of univer- some subjective ranking by them of table one) being a copyright library served in the UGC figures if ‘it Is 

nrofessors and heads of de- ^ties, the difficulties of such a a university's worth ? On such a might understandably have more broken down to tho level of indlvl. 

mrimeiit will if nressed reel off a Project become quickly apparent. measure places ike Bradford and bound volumes per student, but It dual departments or subject groups. 

mrynaBS ° f thB UGC grant goes on Huta would do well, and so also spends, more. Essex bedng a A useful sample of depart, neut£ 

Kir and die messase even- studcat residence. Universities dif* surprisingly would Queen s Univer- now university has a small siockliut as m table three, could include scl- 

Sv finds It wav dS^i fo rixih fa/ considerably In the proportions *M Bcltet : English students have spends a higher amount per student ence, engineering and arts depart- 

tUOlly flllt* . .. . Of lltOir student* whn Hva nn i-am. been f lightened off but not those and ner members of staff than 


opporumitics legislation, should the I’ounding those figures, 
proportion of wonicii a among staff First into t-he portfolio of 
and students be taken into account? measures could go tvlut manv aca- 
Do the differing numbers of over- demies consider the basis of all aca- 
seas students at universities indicate demit life, books. Cambridge (sec 

...K t— 1.! .... _ r.L ^ f f I. 


miov Includes money from found a« 
Hons, local authorities nnd various 
other lioilies, excluding what the 
UGC colls “ grants nnd payments 
for specific purposes ", 

Research can be more closely ob* 
served in the UGC figures if ‘it Is 
broken down to tho level of indivi- 
dual departments or subject groups, 
A useful sample of departments, 
as in table three, could include sci* 


formers and careers masters. 

But even if departments could be 


ter considerably In the proportions : wipfin auiacnn nave spends a higher amount per student ence, engineering and arts depart- 

of tlioir students who live on cam* !? ccn frightened off but not those and per members of staff than meins. 

pus or In halls of residence. "’ 0 , m “broad. Birin ingh-a in. If such measures ore reasonably 

• Academic staff. They differ mar 


pus or in halls of residence. 

Ten years ago it was conventional 


urlvni- niAnimr** *«i yenra njgu IL was conventional 

“■W2J* flT nnt l ^ wisdom that such sli altered accom* 

Sib Em ranWar MtSfa wrl tuodatioil had a benoflcial offect 
whole into rauk ordet r It is a very llQ j- 0 nly on work done by tlio stu- 

a T tits dM “ but " l! "> hls ind »SSl 

??**. 1 1 0ll f? n *jwf Ttrr tife. Uocont cvidonco has corrobo- 
Tie UGC rated tho part about a student’s 
swears it does not do it. academic success : which means 


rmmghain. If such measures arc reasonably 

A second set of measures — stu- objective, the Last set plunge the 


tjgt Hfe. Uocont evidonco has corrobo- W«d l toward Oxford. Cambridge', “Soodutd^ tim mul Hull and Salford less then two. 

blanched at tlm task. The UGC ratc d t ]io part about a student’s LO ci, C „ ^ , ,,1 „ no i,„ notion of " round eduess ", In tha If those exclusivu societies exclude 

swears it does not do It academic success: which means C A se>M ® of providing a mix of post- too many academics an alternative 

Yet still the academic man in the that students at Oxbridge and the graduates und undergrad nates, and m pas mo would bo membership of 

itrcct talks of cost-effectiveness new universities should, on paper, y.. 11 * -ffiffii® Sftvin fl both from the stresses and other rccognlzoil learned bodies 

and *' intellectual quality “ and all do better becauso tliey would bo ^ imnriJn stl ' nins of tiie housing market by which allow acatlemlcs to call them- 
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rnciuae : universities there are differences In somothhia about vhore tha active students are well houscct an coilegeti uia-n ot mcir pvotessms so lion- 

f The extent of resources avail- the ratio of students getting first- researcher s and a uthors were and more than lrnlf Essex students oured, Salford just under 20 nnd 

able for teaching and research. Mr class degrees. This, of course, PeriSuS a ^Siore definite measure ia 19 ? l : 7 2 w«« , in r«i donee. The Essex nnd Hull under 10. . 

Uulley, Secretary for Education, could prove only that academics 0 f 0 M tO ut would be the students two c ^ v * c universities liad about 40 When it comes to drawing all 
receutiy gave in tiie Commons a pursue different schemes of mark- ,hon^X p . TJip rfee nubllihM a PF ccnt of lheir students in halls these measures together and ignor- 
full Ust of total recurrent costs per hig so die results are not strictly solumo c^lieil ?^ nSiahorl of residence. _ Ing distinctions boiwoen input and 


student of a year’s university edu- 
cation. 


comparable. 

In principle, the British 


Essex produces a student cheaper external examiners giarantecs M i a ..i M na jj £ student’s fir 
duo Bhtn Ingham. Cambridge stu- soma comparability of standards and tbe university lie went to 
dents cost tlie public even leas, from Newcastle to Exeter and from , T « 4 . ° „ ® ^ 


■i . t of (/niuersitp Graduates ond it 

islisystanof 5 [ 10ald be poss ibi 0 to connect {"K® J®« ®* 

salaries paid m a student’s first Job feSgSSSLHt ir“ r d 


Another act of measures might output to give a "rank order" of 
ko less account of qualitative tins sample of fivo universl ties, the 


volume". For example, each uni- 
arsitv’s share of all degrees 
warded in English universities 


concentrate on prablcm is how to weight them, 
ample, each uni- Which is more important : having 


Which is more important : having 
six or seven FRSs on the staff, or 
having half tho university’s students 


although, of course, they hove in- Liverpool to Kent, but places like « u 2? v F sltt “. va . ry ■? th ® numD ® r awarded in English universities having half tho university’s students 
risible subsidies through college Cambridge, whore a very high pro- J* 1 ®^ «udents who go on to could be seen os a proportion which In accommodation ? 
endowments. However, this ldnd of portion (as much as 20 per cent) of htBh , er education, the number who would be a pan measure of size. But Thera aro some academics who 
llobaV figure gives little real guide fiual-year students get firsts, stick 5 , et P res “& B P ro »” io , n * to take n further step and compare would argue that even posing the 

to tho cqsts and benefits of differ- out. “*® Civil Service nr traineeships In those figures with the proportion question in that way indicates u dan- 

iu .1 I I W . 1 a. . • « Itnivananni’c nnd intluolrv ThntP r- j n/:\ A oacmw* .1-- 2 ... 


be a part measure of size. But There aro some academics who 


Ht universities, 

J Insteadj tha " li 

Table one 
UnJveralty Boi 


Salford 

Wmlngbam 

Cambridge 

Buex 

Hull 


mefiitt of tsffer- out. mi wm anrin ri umiwnnw ui those figures with the proportion question in mat way indicates u dan- 

• How much should we make of the newmiapers and industry- Their 0 f total first doss and 2(i) degrees gorous, disregard for the importance 

ut” to a univer- fact that universities, according to salaries alona would not be a fulj awarded In England raisos tha °f mind ’. 

. . ~ ' guldb to mbir success but It would thorny problem of what exactly a . The Upshot of all this is a rank 

( 1 ) (2) give an luvostigator, able to trace Brst-class degree measures. order for these five unirerslties 



(1) 

(2) 


Bound 

volumes 

spend per 
student 

spend^er 

students In 
residence 

0.11m 

• £47 

£369 

a 

0.85m 

• £42 

£319 - 

. 40 

3.8m 

£86 • 

— £829 

73 

0.19m 

£76 

£799 

51 

0.42m 

£69 . 

£574 

39 . 


graduates OS 
proportion 
of Student 
body 

5s. s 

25 

20 

21 

14 


giildb to thbir success but It would tfaornv problem of what exactly ■ 

S lve an iuvostigator, able to trace Orst-ctass degree measures, 
ie university careers of today’s top Salford, in 1971-72, got less than which places Cambridge first. Even 
men. some clues about which uni- its "fair" share of firsts and 2(i) with a weighting added for size, 
versifies were better at groomlug degree classes, os did Hull, both by Cambridge scares best. More sur- 
for success than others. small percentages. Where Cam- prising is the fact thatl Birmingham 

Needless' to say, many of these bridge had G.S per rent of all de- and Essex fall very close In the 
proposed measures present grave grees lit England, its students had pecking order, too close It would 
problems, the first of which is that H.2 per cent of the firsts and 2<hs, seem for the comfort of Dr Hunter, 
thoy undervalue— or overvalue— Ae Essex was In equilibrium and Bir- because Essex does noticeably better 
particular characteristics of one mlngham got more than its share, then Birmingham on a number of 


proposed measures present grave 
problems, the first of which is that 


thoy undervalue— or overvalue— Ae Essex was In equilibrium and Bir- because Essex does noticeably better 
particular characteristics of one mlngham got more than its share, than Birmingham on a number of 
university. To see how some of The objection to laying much scales. Hull and Salford come some 


KWI-ch gtflPf. 

Table two 


Sdford 

wmlasliam 

£*»bddgB 

*tm 

Bug 


Proportion of total 
English research 
. grant from all 
sources 


university. To see how some of 
them would stand up to tire test, 
The THUS examined five very dlf- 

Table three (l) ( 2 ) 


111 m . - . ... , - . . - , - iMurwi uuii -wiu uujut-kiuii gw uiu^u auuiuo. 

m t^i A T^71-72dtvidccl to numbera ot ^l-UmesLudenw. jhein would stand up to the test, emphasis on measures of research way l 

SLW e *P*n d,turo ln 197172 dMtfed b y rul, ' H “® teoch,lj » and TheTHES examined five very dlf- Is that teaching is lust as important Ketlier 


behind, but fairly close to- 


Total Government 


Total research 
Income (Tam all 


grants divided by sources divided by 
full-time staff staff 

£406 £508 

£1,424 £1.882 

£1,933 £2,347 . 

£1,370 . £2,057 

£367 £409 


Salford 

Birmingham 

Cambridge 

Essex 

Hull 


( 2 ) 

Science 

0.9 

5.0 

8.1 
1.2 
1.1 


<2) 

Engineering 

2.0 

8.8 

9.3 

2.2 


Column (1) proportion of total staff In English universities In each subject group, 

expenditure from research Income in each subject group as a proportion of English total, 
expenditure from research Income In each subject group divided by total teaching staff to the group 


Community comes first in PNL’s new priority order 




It; Is rouiicUto bqlief Lh'a( fhbre Is 
rto rpcqanizitblo •trutegy for tho de- 
voldpqiflnt- of, h^ter education lu 
;tnu public Sector uitd that neither 
rnq existing machlnenr. nor that now" 


' ra t0 . «®ti 

.ipetoc .andrir j« a 

J of which the.; council fa', fre*- fot 'd^omia 
• • ® waT ® *>y subject , fwmSo? betwreti 

■ ^“^^and^cotonrittoas. At pro- couSSL 

Milt Statistics OH ths- JEvstom ai-n- - j . 1 . . 


li . aujrea. aiso ‘-vuiu op -uuaermmea oy aecisiops *■ , 'IT- t «»r<kles. W " , 

^advise the madd m rite ifuiyertlty sector lh-the ^h .rfie , r ^ 

fhe couikU con- -fiaraa or anbther po^t of the country. a ^i®T2t^ H S?S^ our' vlflTf'J* 


sent starisHft : T* ^-t^ytech^ forrSiV 1 

rd t0 , obtain, ore far-.from ' rive^i&oiisI^ddV^Sf has run, ar hiathematics o^nbly^iS Tralnltig.,^^,., 

complete and nra-out of date; This ’ Swdi , DE ?-‘ ■ degree course fori .70 years is told „ 1n P n P - fA r Reghraftf, .W 


w«y, otii-u Jn wojnal -iKelet iticludlugi ' 
Tho nroyentloti of ;wusteful q U pll- 
v cation -of t.dou^ .through, 'the.. 

national coordination, .<df ; the ' 
^ UtUtol/PP . of course propafalsLi . 

‘ The ; irtedd to proven t the academic 


totolvepienc ln die local community 
Priority at the Polytechnic' 
i Ntttth London. " The polytechnic 
. ou a duty to make available re- 
•wreas which could meet specific 
,. F^aiunity needs" a recent Work*,' 
. Party, report declared,; and its 
vr°?? 8a,s hft ve now been endorsed 
academic board which has 
.» 1:0 • divert resources to this 

!•:. * jj 1 .® MW policy Is backed up , by 

!•" « significant proportion of 

-. spent annually on 
advertising to local recruit- 

tm^f^ v ^ Croojne. assistant direc* 

< S itotourcos), said: "We already 
it. r l °Fu*t a lot- Of 1 students from 
‘ in' w^ community ; the money is 
i . ijKa^'Stowtodgpmant of that fact. 

teo2h?°«*- npt: rially bean 

•' a fiPlring resources - in 

; commitment to the 

fuIbUme equiva- 
about 600 .academic 
A X-JK jAF shPPMt staff. 


both in terms of internal organiza- 
tion and of interaction with the 
Community outside. Links could bB 
of mutual benefit, it says. Com- 
munity problems could be used as 
tnaterlal for courses and projects 
dud thus benefit both students and 
the locality. 

The effect of students and staff on 
local housing is one immediate 

t roblem, “The need for about 
,000 full-time nnd sandwich stu- 
dents to live near the polytechnic 
wJU have an obvious impact on the 
Community. Othei 1 important effects 
will stem from the involvement of a 
similar number of par t-timo students 
already living or working near the 
polytechnic”, the academic plan 

euya 

To help cope with die problem oF 
finding accommodation for students, 
die polytechnic is planning a hall 
which should be opening this year. 
.This will provide an extra 200 
places, but bring present residential 
provision only to a meagre 10 por 
cent. The Diner London Education 
Authority has suggested a target 

figure of 15 per cent. 

unlikely tp be achieved in the near 
future. • 

At present* about 60 per cent of 
Students— both full-time, part-time 
end sandwich— come from tho local 


but only a minority in Camden and 
Islington. Non-acndomic and part- 
time staff tend to live locolly, how- 
ever. 


Both s^aff and students uso local 
shops and' facilities, and : it lit per-, 
haps through this that the polytech- 
nic's impact is most felt ; students 
or staff living in the community 


. jj*r» boiik”through T sjn*ie well* . • ThT^Edi h^“S5^ST^ Kf^ent . • m [Sa* 


spend as much as £300 each In nn 
academic year, it is estimated. 

Another aspect of tho polytech- 
nic’s impact on the area is through 
Bludonts taking jobs there after ihoir 
courses. About 500 sandwich cour- 
ses students a year find employ- 
ment ln local industries, and many 
of the polytechnic’s courses— soclul 
work. Ilbrariojishlp and teacher 
training— contain a vocational ele- 
ment which may bo put to local 
uso. ■ 

The working party report sugges- 
ted that the polytechnic should pro- 
vide specialist advice and support 
for local careers services oud con- 
tact should be made with: school 
careers officors. This Is already 
underway] a meeting is planned 
this month between the Careers 
Association which is made up or 
careers masters and careers officers 
of Camden and Islington and repre- 
senfatives front ell polytechnic disci- 
plines. A similar event may also be 
organized for Ipati employers, many 
of whom are ignorant of , the kind 


of courses the polytechnic offers. 

The 'trend for students 'to work iu 
the area, both during and after their 
study at the polytechnic, may be 
strengthened ■ by aoritp pt the uc tivi: 
ties currently golhg on- ■ 

Already PNL Jim many - contacts 
with the community ; many involve 
research into community problems, 
such as tho effects of pesticides un 
tho environment, methods of mea- 
suring and recording local. buildings 
of merit threatened by' development, 
and surveys : on transport for the 
Islington munniria department. • 

, Outers involve the setthig up of a 


Taylor, a research assistant in the 
geography department, at the poly- 
technic's annexe in Holloway Road. 

The exhibition, uow nearing the 
end of its four weeks, has had little 
publicity but has already guracted 
over 500 visitors. Many loc^f people 
contributed material. ■ 

By popular demand It is to be re- 
mounted next term. Over 30 tea- 
chers . have already made firm book- 


with .local hospitals and ~ health 
centres, and tho provision, of 
cliUdreii’8 play areas and adventure 
playgrounds. ; . 

Holiday recreation schemes aro 
being run nt tlie polytechnic’s sports 
centre and an award schomo In 
.physical recreation, has recently 
been started. ' ... 

Work with schools' has also begun. 
An information centre 0 [V technology 
and the uso of plastics for schools 


next May, and also to bo shown iu 
somo Old Ago Pensioners* homes. 

These Activities arc only, scratch- 
ing', the surface of what could bo 
done, however,. Mr Groom said. The 
process. has to be two-way : tlie com- 
munity needs, to piny a bigger port 
in tho polytechnic. " In decision 
making, academic and non-aatdonilc 
stpff and students are represented. 
But there is no representation for 
thq local comm unity.” 

- All tit a signs are that tlto working 
party's proposals on the polytech- 
nic's local activities win be. put into 


may be, det up at the polytechnic 
ana also a taatltemfeticV teachers*, 
centre. „ 

A project which lias sparked par- 
ticular interest is an exhibition of 
the history of Holloway Rond, Illus- 
trated by mops and photographs. It 
has been Mounted, ' by. Ms. Angela , 


board has agreed to set up a high- 
powered. working parly, probably 
Chaired by a member of the direc- 
torate, to put . its proposals ' into 
action. „ • 

Frances Qibb 
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Increase fees in proportion to rises in costs 


Apart from one or two specific recommenda- 
tions which we think capnbie of implementa- 
tion next session, the mmn body of our report 
raises a number of complex end sensitive 
Issues end at this singe we have done no 
more than set out a range or possiWo 
approaches and the relevant factors to be 
taken Into account In settling a sound und 
viable basis for charging fees to university 
students. 

We arc convinced that it would not bo 
sensible to recommend to the University 
Grants Committee and the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors aiul Principals nny one (or any 
combination of ninre than one) of these 
approaches until we have bad the benefit 
of the views on them of the universities, and 
until there has been an opportunity for wide 
public discussion. 

The concept of the fee 
Dy chelr constitutions universities are em- 
powered ■ to charge such fees as they con- 
sider appropriate and necessary, and there 
Is no statutory limitation to this power. How- 
ever, it has to bo recognized that Exchequer 
grants to universities aro. in the form of 
"deficiency, grants’*, te, all the universities’ 
Income from sources suclt as fees or endow- 
ments- is taken into account In determining 
the grant So that Hie legal freedom of the 
universities to increase fees Is offset by the 
fact that an Increase In fee income would 
be followed by a diminution In grant. 

Moreover, as already Indicated, the present 
fee structure has basically existed for many 
years and local autliorkius have had regard 
to it in . fixing fees for degree courses in 
die further education sector. There is much 
therefore to be said for maintaining existing 
arrangements across the binary line, one aim 
of which is to enable students to make their 
choice of degree course for academic rather 
than economic reasons. 

The level of fees is not merely a matter 
of technical accounting, even though the 
greater part of fee Income is derived from 

E ublic funds and can be materially affected, 
y adjusting the deficiency grant in one 
direction or another. The fees paid for an: 
Important minority of students, including the 


lu the case of university education they 
might be ; to ensure that the right amount 
of resources is devoted to university educa- 
tion in comparison with other goods and 
services which tho public is free to buy : to 
secure a proper distribution of the services 
between consumers of them ; to distribute 
the resources between universities in rela- 
tion to the demands of their services. 

The first two hnve long been rejected as 
grounds for charging for primary and secon- 
dary education, for reasons which can 
perhaps be summarized os: ' 

• Tho benefits from educating a particular 
person accrue not only to him but ta his 
future employers and society at large. His 
own parents 1 willingness to pay for his educa- 
tion therefore under-represents the social 
benefit. 

• Even apart frorti this, education received 
In childhood and early youth is probably 
under-valued by the person concerned, and 
also by his parents, especially if they them- 
solves nave not had as much formal education 
as Is now on offer. 

• To distribute education, which Is a prime 
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a vanoty of other sources including overseas - 
governments, .educational foundations here, 
and abroad, industry, parents, families and 
. students themselves, 

'• Before the- student numbers for the present 
session were known it was estimated that, 
.on a notional figure of 259,000' students,- it - 
copld be expected, on. the basis of present" 
trends, that; th^re , would be about 53,000 
students " whose fees .\vqre not paid from 
United Kingdom public' funds, m ado up as' : 
follows J .. 

• % of total 

- • . - i - • ' fulMlolfi ; 

•- .. strident i 

, ' . . . - . 000a . population 

Home undergraduates 

(minimum grant) 21 g 

Home postgraduates not 

• supported by - 

studnitahlpa/buraades .... . ->■ 9 3. 

: -Sub total ; : - ■’ ’ - t} jjH) \ ' • ; Jl u J S 

. OvWs^W 'Wdetlt^RiSylBifli !, : . - * . •’ 

,, 

• not supPQrted%y~ . . '••• 

“ aw," [ funds ; . , . ... t r tl . , '' v s ] ' 

Snb total ! ■ 33 ' t j'i; 

-Crand' totSl ' : \'S* ■ ' 20 , }■> 

Therefore we- have sought to exmhlnc tho , 
'. matter ffpirf first principles, per. the analysis 
which .[fallows In the next sections we .era; 

: particularly ^Indebted tb otto or our members, 

. Professor.- A. J... Brown, and... we. are aH Iri’ 
agreement with It, r. .■ - 

’-■fcei&r asccohomiqr^ulators £ 

> It Ipricea atcto hcfai economic regulators' 1 
tho general . maxi m. usually , quoted for . paldi* 

• latjng them In pohncxitm witli (for Instance) 
pubJft urfiUiea ia to tihnrgd the, long-term 

. marginal, cost of the service*: 1 or. such lower v 
amouqt -aot Jess .than : tbe short-term mar- 
: ^ 14 feauiretl to secure .full, i^sd 


depends heavily upon parental ability to pay, 
Is much more open to objection on grounds 
of both equity end efficiency than die distri- 
bution of most goods and services according 
to . (among other things) die consumer’s pur- 
• chasing-powet. . , 

Of these three points, at least the second 
and third apply less cogently to higher educa- 
tion chan to primary and secondary. , As 
people grow up one might expect them to 
appreciate increasingly the benefits of educa- 
tion, and also to improve their ' chances of 
paying for it by. working their way. through 
college ” or by borrowing. But It is hardly 
conceivable that we Should go back to a 
largely privately-Knauced system of higher 
education: so far an the united Kirfgdom 
students are , concerned, fees, like mainten- 
ance grants will continue to be'- met mostly 
from public awards based on evidence of 
ability to benefit. ■ 

So long us this is so, the size of fees will, 
not influence demand for university .places 
so Far as most practical, applicants are con- 
cerned. How many university places should 
be available to UR students is bound in tha 
last resort to be a government decision and 
-not a market' one. 

To the extent,-' however, that fees do influ- 
ence, demand the points made above retain 


tn- tbla context WO. tiimk h. important to draw 


'RSMSi*' *?• total Uiuverrfty population 
In 1975-76) who are paying' their own fees or 
; having them -paid' by th^tr patent*. ■ • 

' h is reasonable ' tp assume that large 
increases in the level of feris would deter 
,q. not, insignificant proportion pf such persons 


from applying for entry to universities ill 
the future, which would not be in the interest 
either of the universities or of the nation. 
Indeed we are concerned that even small 
Increases in tuition fees may have some 
deterrent effect on certain categories of 
home students. 

Recent evidence suggests that a large 
. ond increasing number of parents are failing 
to pay in full their parental contribution, 
and Increases in the fee can bear harshly 
on award holders who are in receipt only of 
the minimum payment of £50 — a figure which 
has not changed since the present system 
of student support was introduced nearly 
15 years ago. We suggest that the implica- 
tions of these two factors merit early 
examination. 

The remaining ground that has been 
mentioned for a system of charging related 
to marginal costs is that it would enable 
the distribution of resources between univer- 
sities, by being related to student demand, 
to be made more sensitively than Is done 
under tha normal quinquennial system. This 
raises the question of how large marginal 
costs are in relation to average costs. 

It is argued that long-term marginal cost 
is not much less than full average cost 
and that short-term marginal cost properly 
calculated Is not much less than average cost 
and so not much below long-term marginal 
cost. This being so, if fees were related to 
• marginal costs, than UGC grants would; sink 
id a minor role in providing for the univer- 
sities and the greater part of their resources 
would simply march with student numbers. 

The main objection to this Is that univer- 
sity autonomy and good planning both 
require a high degree of certainty of ability 
to meet largely fixed costs. The greater port 
of university planning involves financial 
commitments that are fixed in the middle or 
long term. Consequently any sudden fall in 
real income is especially damaging. 

Under what would be largely a capitation- 
fee system, this security could not be 
attained : mere changes of fashion as be- 
tween institutions could result in catastro- 
phic shortfalls in funds. 

Abolition of fees 

So far as United Kingdom students are con- 
cerned, all the arguments seem to point to 
the impracticability and undesirability of , 
charging the high fees, ranging from £400 to 
£3,000 for different kinds of course, which 
,. would have any meaning as economic regula- 
tors. Fees which. are of an order of roagni- 
.-.tude too low to serve as economic prices, and 
which ard In any case mostly paid out .of the 
public .purse, are an unnecessary complication 
and may, even, do some damage by conveying' 
entirely erroneous .'ideas of what university 
provision costs, ’ ’ 

i Moreover, the encouragement to discrimin- 
ate according to Cost between different 
courses which would be involved 'in any sys-‘ 
tem of charging on the basis of marginal 
costs, runs contrary to die policy of filling 


those places which— In particular la th 
fields of science and engineering— at omul 
the same time are most costly, hire ib 
largest number of vacant places and yet hm 
a high priority in the system if national m 
power needs are to be met, If tids fa 
accepted, the logical step would probably bt 
to abolish fees altogether. 

While, however, to do away with feet for 
home students would be to melee a chop 
which would be, in many ways, ettnedn; 
there are substantial arguments agalut sud 
a step. Fdrat, there Is the comdtutiod 
aspect we have already mentioned Oxi 
(aid aside, the power vested in each uina- 
sity to charge fees could not be tail) 
resumed, even if circumstances (at present 
-lot foreseeable) should change so as to mb 
it desirable. 

Moreover it is In Itself an aspect of th 
autonomy of universities that they sMi 
have the night w charge fees, and tb Kt 
of payment of the fee helps in itself to 
emphasize to the student that he hu beam 
a member of the university community. 

To this may be added a reason of tils 
significance, we do not think that a o*i« 
change of tihiis kind could be Introduced m 
Hie universities without regard to the p» 
alble impact on the other sector-ant « 
further eduoatioai. We know from oor fa 
cuss tons with the representatives of art Du 
that much importance Is attached > 
maintenance of a close relationship beww 
tiie fee structures in the university m w 
ther education sector. 

For a variety ol reasons connected wiA 
local government finance the aaoHUM 
fees may not become n practical 
In die foreseeable future in the furmetero 
cation sector and, in view of taw, a 
not be realistic for the universities W » 
cate die unilateral abolition of fees. 

/ 

A middle way 

If the proposal to abolish fees fwj*! 
students is unacceptable ana an i®"** 
based on "economic price ” 
no purppsa or be positively aaniagus| . 
there rational grounds for contlnu^ 
present arrangements under whten i«» 
year represent about 9 per cent M 
rent Incomes or for Increasing tne w 
to some higher percentage but 

100 ? ih 

The main considerations relevant ! to 
level of fees, so far as the university 
concerned, ere , . 

A * 1 __ i J.L- flia DfAflW. O. 


universities cnac taite vn « , r 
load than was allowed for m me 
quenniol grant, and the greater te * g ^ 
. matic reduction In the tnconie, WP . ^ 
envisaged when the grant was shir 
those whose load falls snort. . ."A, 


Intenffi ; recommendations 


« the capacity - awlable. Toe purposes -of. 
tills, mpxijiij ritid of charging generally, should'; 
perhaps he stated more frilly 


. Thb preceding sections of this ropoct describe 
the background to out work arid examine a 
nuptbet; of; tho issues which' We have beeh 
Studying,, and 1 -an >vblcli, wo propose ■ that 
further. VOf^'shouId fao do ne r arid opinion : 
Bought . with, a , view to ' making next .year’ in 
a fined repost yetomnumdatiqns intended to 
. have effect ft!0ip-1977-7g. .... . v ; \»r 

;, . , i Hie' njoantime ^e make lie following 
short^erni ' nJcolmpoodatloM, which are felt 
Ip bp (Tapphltl of .te®ductipitj I* (976-77 t-i' • 

studauls on full-time degrefc cbars^shouia 
Jo Bna. shrfultf,, ,irt .r(&icct of 

ailfiLuddriUaeqeptedC Whether Imdorgradukte 
or .postgraduate) , • Include 'lecture Tees* labor- 
otory^bonch fees . (except possibly in respect 
, Of poavaniduate courses— a matter , to which 


Itqn Eces. Hbrary fees,' gradnolldti fees; and 


apy other fees of n similar riature, but .exciutl- 
iirta college (lilt ion fees and Student union 

TJhjye^ltles jthbuld charge feds for 1976-77 
on the basis, of the ab,ove and of the,* same 
alxq lii real terms as at present An increase 
U recommended of the 197S-76 fees by a uni- . 
..form percentage, this ambunt bcing calciilfl- 
tjd to inorease; total : ,fce . ihcodid; by roughly 
the perepptage. increase in costs in opdec tp 
i Pfcs^yci In i^al .terms the /present differed- 
■ ! 2? 1 pi’ejddJcc'to what may be ' 

, recommended . Jh v our final report - for the 
'longer term. . 

■ 5S arrangements Woddcdd to 

me !. ^ increase Jn foes in 1975-76 should 
n ' ? J th0 ? c , studertts who 

hfto 19?^77 ' 6ct,y ' “ f ^ Cted tbo change 


4L3 OLUUDIIl 1UHU tnu.iiB T j' el AjaHI-V B 

, envisaged,' -.will* suffer^ a di 
.'income in relation, to the fixed co^?^ 
it has taken on sufficlcnt tq c ^j. 
financial difficulty- or actual 

If; , to take an extrema e ^' np ifU ^ 
the current university Jicoma 
fees., a 10 per cent, shortfall jgt 
numbers would mean a , ^ p ^i e nce 
.Toll In revenue. Recent' 

;..hbw Idisastrous a sudden redyed ^ ^ 
order of ', magnitude, in red! * oco » j 

it cap of course, be 10 Vui 

. unWeraily finding itself . J J stW*^ 

lanpei- student load thqn b ® d 
a 5 per cent addition to loc^e t(W . ih* 
welcome, and Indeed nwtiW'jy uld 
the 1 per cent addition urfl^.h 

fees at their present, level- BUt 

Increased load witii Hltle 
■ resources is. flt all events, , ^ 

. possibilities, of disaster- than v/m 
' largely fixed costs'. out of ? . 1 

income. . • 'sAtibew | 


W, of redund.o«. 

consideration has to be 8^-®® deg!** 
tions of a syitem which s .- 
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TUITION FEES 


adjustment of income to unforeseen changes 
in student load. 

We aro unanimous in our view that tho 
objections to abolishing fees for United King- 
dom students must prevail against the theore- 
tical attractions of doing so; and that the 
arguments agninst full-cost fees for United 
Kingdom students, which would transform 
the basis on which universities arc financed, 
are decisive. It follows that the ilevcl of fees 
for United Kingdom students must to snmo 
extent be arbitrary, but founded on prece- 
dent. 

Once new levels of fees have been agreed 
Bdd introduced, we consider that the income 
from them should be maintained for a long 
period at a constant real value. If this is not 
dono the effect of exchequer grant becomes 
distorted and in periods of rising costs 
universities face the effective loss of pure of 
an incomo on which their budgeting calcula- 
tions have relied. 

Such periodic short-torm adjustments to 
meet indexed variations iu cost should be 
made after aiiuual consultations between tha 
universities and the UGC understanding 
arrangements, with a view to reaching a 
decision before the end of the calendar year. 
In advance of such consultations leading to 
the determination of the level of fee for 
tlic subsequent year, universities would bo 
well advised to avoid, any commitments, in 
tholr prospectuses or other publications, to 
■ particular level of feo, 

One result of any increase In tuition foes 
Is additional hardship to somo students, how- 
ovor small tho groups affected. Tills was 
recognized by tha Government when Increas- 
ing tecs for the current year, in that they 
provided a special hardship fund of substan- 
tial proportions to the universities through 
the UGC. 

For the longer terra, we cannot support 
a hardship fund oE this kind once fee levels 


are fixed according to an established formula 
and are known In advance. Any hardship 
then occurring for overseas students must 


be the responsibility of the appropriate 
agencies of the Government in conjunction 
vnth overseas governments and institutions. 


To increase overseas 
students’ fees would 
not benefit universities 


tills Increase in admissions coincides with 
some falling-off of demand for places by Brit- 
ish applicants in relation to capacity, und 
that it has been heavily concentrated in the 
postgraduate field. 

Since 1968, the numbers of overseas post- 
graduates have been rising at about 10 per 
cent a year, and their total is now about one- 
third of all postgraduates studying in Britain. 
Undergraduate numbers have also risen, and 
arc now 8 per cent of all undergraduates, 
compared with 5 per cent in 1968. Under- 
graduate and postgraduate overseas students 
combined represent about 11 per cent of total 
student numbers, compared with about fl per 
cent In 1960-61. 

Moreover, demand from oversens cun only 
be measured by applications rather than ad- 
missions, and those have admittedly heen in- 


For home students, the answer might lie 
in appropriate modifications to the system 
of student awards ta which we have already 
referred. Wo shall return to this question 
in our final report, but meanwhile we 
recommend that the hardship arrangements 
introduced to meet the Increase in fees in 
1975-76 should continue into 1976-77 In 
respect of those students who have been 
directly affected by tlie change. 

Ovfersefls students 

Since 1967 students from overseas who hava 
not been resident In the United Kingdom 
tor three years before admission to a univer- 
sity have been liable to pay higher fees than 
United Kingdom residents, When this 
■rrangeraent was introduced by a govern- 
ment decision, it provoked Indignation within 
me universities, and some of them declined 
jo adopt it, although their decision Involved 
them in considerable financial sacrifice. 

There were many reasons for this opposi- 
tion. One was the foaling that, without prior 
consultation of any kind, the Government 
nad, by applying a financial sanction, 
Wived the universities of one element in 
uwtr autonomy, the power to fix fees con- 
lerred on them by Royal Charter or Act of 
Parliament 

., pother wss that throughout the world 
rumination by universities In fee charges 
oe tween home and external students Is very 
”?*• Another, reason, and perhaps tha 
“7°/JBe3t, was resentment at the Introduction 
“j, juscrimlriation Into academic communities 
"juch traditionally select Individuals only 
^founds of academic attainment or ability 
to benefit from education. 

In assessing these 1 feelings It is important 
“note that the basis for charging higher 
• ipiperfeody understood and was 
rlE. e being, and . indeed was, nils- 
represented. The fact is that such charges 
'^fringe the provisions of university 
legislation 01 ^ of anti-discrimination 

u?u e s ^ e Brouiid for the application of tlie 
-fee jg.tijaf the students-— or their 
■ feints- h ^. ve 1,ot resided within tha United 
for ; the requisite period;, The 
■ BrB not ones of race, colour, creed, 
dd>in i? r national origins, nationality or 
^ensnip an y one or more than one of 
, ™°uld be a. prohibited ground under- 
carters or statutes. / 


qn other grounds, .Indeed, every govern- 
fcrnn«j Metises- some discrimination on 
^ W®ual country of residence, for rax 
purposes, This Is. dose to the 
^raticcof aadonalBoverelgaity. 

the academic ideal of no dis* 


nan most' other . countries. 


folM^«!?^ oduotlDn of a fee differential was 
‘ by a Cheek in the 1 growth of over- 
1972 ; ^ 0! ’ aevqral years, but since 

baa been ; a rapid acceleration in 
- fbe nuTqbe^ admitted. / It Is significant that 

-H 


1973, 11,782 (12.5 per cent increase) ; 1974, 
13,807 (16.3 per cent increase) ; 1975, 15,810 
(18.8 per cent increase)- Applications for 
postgraduate places aro not routed ihi-nuuh 
UCCA but the Impression is thnt those also 
have increased considerably, 

ITow docs all this bear on the arguments 
which we have earlier discussed for and - 
against an “economic” feo and for and 
against the abolition of fees ? Clearly 
different considerations apply to tho cuxo 
of overseas students, arid different weights 
attach to particular possibilities. 

In the case of the British student the 
fees, if levied, in the great majority of cases 
(ie, of those who hold awards other that; 
minimum awards) represent a transfer pay- 
ment within the public sector. This does 
not apply to thoso overseas students whose 
fees are paid by thomsclves or their own 
governments, in their case, the British 
economy acquires through the fee ,a claim 
on overseas resources to set against the 
British resources devoted to the student’s 
university education. 

A case can therefore be argued for setting 
overseas students’ fee os high ns possible, 
or at any rate at that level which maximizes 
revenue from them after taking account of 
the extent to which higher fees may reduce 
the number of overseas entrants. At present 
(allowing for the new fee Jevol of £320) 
the amount spent on providing university 
education lor overseas students may be about 
£50m a year (excluding the service of capital 
Investment or the coat of equipment). 

Hie scale of the subsidy, in real terms, Is 
not dramatically higher than it was when 
it was considered and endorsed by the 
Robbins Committee, but there are now new 
elements in the economic situation relating 
to problems of public expenditure and the 
balance of payments. With the estimated 
subsidy towards the education of overseas 
students now being at least 10 per cent of 
the total recurrent grant of the universities, 
tho possibility of reducing Its scale bv charg- 
ing higher fees cannot be Ignored when the 
resources that can be made available to the 
universities are Inadequate for their needs. 

It -would, however, be equally wrong to 
ignore other considerations of great i impor- 
tance. The British universities are interna- 
tional Institutions of high standing- Their 
reputation in teaching and research com- 
pares favourably with that of the universities 
of any other Country, and combined with 
their historical traditions of freedom and 
openness It makes them attractive to students 
and senior scholars from all parts of the 
world. These overseas members of the uni- 
versities have always been, most welcome, 
and their presence has itself contributed a 
special dimension to the quality ond charac- 
ter of the work and achievements of tho 
universities. 

The international standing of the British 
' universities has survived n^ny 
political, economic and cultural changes flint 
have in other ways , affected this country s 
international relations. Tlieracan^no doubt 
that Britain benefits from the cross-fm haa* 
Son of Mens and cultures and the mutual 
understanding that are fostered by in tor- 
; national movements of students and scholars. 

Ono main effect of higher fees, other 
tilings being equal, might bo to i educe tno 
number of applications Tram overseas stu- 
dents, in a way related io. the ability of the 
student or his government w pay- Auy 
seriously diminished opportunity to recruit 
overseas students ; would ba of academic dis- 
advantage to tho British universities. 

Apart from the general stimulus pndedu- 
national influence that comes from the P««* 
Sw» of able people of overseas background, 
their °enfcry especially at the 
lev®] increases the coiicenffation of studcnts 

with advanced training and exceptional abi- 
lity in a way which mokes .the British urn* 
vSsltiM more attractive . and academically 
productive. A substantial increase in discrini : 


ination in fees (or perhaps even any furilter 
increase in the level of overseas student fees) 
could bo very damaging to universities. 

. Although tho size of the present subsidy 
can be estimated, it is not possible to quan- 
tify tho ultimate advantages to rhe British 
economy of the provision of university edu- 
cation to large numbers of overseas students ; 
but undoubtedly Britain’s trade benefits from 
the flow, often lino positions of influence 
abroad, of graduates who have gained a first- 
hand knowledge of the British scene. 

Even the direct short-run cffeci.s of fee 
charges on the balance of payments are hard 
to quantify. Simple inspection suggests that 
the Increase in fees in 1967-68 may have re- 
duced the number of overseas stutlems in 
British universities in the following three nr 
four years by ns many as 4,000 or 5.00U below 
what it would otherwise have beeu. 

If that Is so, iJicii tlie net gain of uimual 
feo was about £3.3m (Ignoring the costs of the 
special relief and old 1 funds Introduced to 
relieve hardship and help students front 
developing countries). Rut the loss of foreign 
exchange from purchase uf British goods and 
services by overseas students, putting it at 
about £700 per head, must havo been nearly 
enough to offset this in the external account. 

On that occasion, therefore, tiicro may have 
been no net gain of foreign exchange, but 
sinco the period was one in wliiclt the admis- 
sion of British candidates oxcecded expecta- 
tions, the fall in overseas demand may have 
released pressures on resources that other- 
wise would havo been difficult to sustain 
within tho quinquennial settlement. (It will 
be recalled that the universities of Great 
Britain at the end of tho 1967-72 quinquen- 
nium had about 235,000 full-time students, 
although the settlement had provided re- 
sources for only 220/225,000.) 

The position in the mid-1970s is different, 
however, In a number of ways. For one 
tiling overseas demand for student places may 
not show the same sensitivity to future 
changes in fees as It seems to have shown in 
1967-68. Tito market lias changed— and one 
unpredictable element is the tuture move- 
ment of the value of tho pound in foreign 
exchange markets. 

Another influence oil overseas numbers is 
the nature of tho decisions of university 
selectors. It is noticeable that tha growth 
of the overseas student population showed 
a rapid acceleration from 1972, precisely the 
point at which United Kingdom demand began 
to show signs of not rising as rapidly as had 
been forecast. 

It is likely that much of the increase in 
overseas admissions in the last three years 
Is the result of reduced UK demand in rela- 
tion to the capucity of tlie universities, and 
that the trend would be reversed by selectors 
during a period of Increased demaud from 
home students coupled with a continued short- 
age of resources available to the universities. 
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, In the light of these and other considers 
lions, the prima facie case fur high overseas 
student fees loses much of its simplicity, and 
the working party have reached no firm com 
elusions ut this stage. High fees for oversea^ 
students dc&icuud to recover the whole marg- 
inal cost of their education would benefit rhq 
universities themselves only if there could ho 
some guarantee that the additional revenue 
would be retained within the university system 
and not lost In the ycur-io-ycur adjustment of 
recurrent grants. 

There would be no financial gain (hut ser- 
ious losses of other kinds; if the increase 
were steep enough to reduce substantially the 
British intake oE ublc overseas students nr to 
produce retaliatory measures against British 
students going oversens. 

Exceptions to a very high level of fee*} 
would have ta be made in many cases, for 
different rousnns. Historical and political 
links with many countries would ttmkc q 
high degree of discrimination unacceptable 
(bearing in mind thnt, for example, Austra- 
lia and mast of our EEC partners clmrgq 
no fees or only very small ones). Thcrq 
would have to be offsetting relief pro- 
grammes for Third World countries towards 
which Britain extends development aid. 

Discrimination between countries accord, 
jug to whether they rive ricli or poor is not, 
however, a very satisfactory solution. Wo 
ore well aw nr a that there arc wealthy 
students in poor counti-Ics and that not al| 
candidates from t-lclt countries are tiictin 
Reives rich or eligible fur sponsorship by 
their ROveriiuiems. Discrimination by differ* 
c.ntlul fees between countries could be mwlfl 
difficult to enforce. 

While there aro strong temptations to 
charge what the traffic will bear in tlm 
case of woaltiiy oil countries — mid Indeed it 
has become faslilonuhle to talk in terms of 
“ paid educational services *’ involving tha 
imposition of full-cost charges on a contrac- 
tual basis — there are good reasons for caution 
in moving In this direction. 

Such scii ernes are simple only when they 
involve courses mounted specially and tho 
normal practice of charging the full cost 
can bo applied, and they are also likely to 
conflict with the paramount neod fur tlie 
solectioii of individual students to he a 
matter for the admitting university to decide 
not one that can be subsumed by inter- 
Governmental agencies or private contractors. 

We set all these matters out as questions 
on which we would welcome wide discussion 
before wo attempt to niaka our final recom- 
mendations. If it Is felt to bo in the nutinnat 
interest to limit or reducu ibe size ot tho 
' subsidy at present being provided for tlie 
education of overseas students, the following 
possibilities havo to be considered s 


m 


uf ■ y - . 


S higher overseas student fees, mitigated by 
creased- aid programmes and reciprocal 
arrangements with certain other countries ; 
• a simple limitation of numbers by quota, 
without increasing the prescut level of fees 


without Increasing the present level of fees 
in real terms (eg, an arrangement whereby 
the total numbers of overseas students may 
not exceed 10 per cent of the total student 
population i 

• a "tariff-quota” system, under which 
limited numbers of overseas students are 
admitted at the present level of fees (or at 
the same level as home students), but any 
additional entrants have to pay much higher 
fees. 

Any quota system poses difficult questions. 
How big Is the quota to be ? How is it to 
be broken down between universities, or 
between undergraduate and postgraduate 
entrants 7 How might It regulate numbers 
from different countries ? Would it be 
acceptable for individual universities to 
exceed their quota, in the knowledge that 
no compensating support would be forth- 
coming from the UGC, either in recurrent or 


exceed their quota, in the knowledge that 
no compensating support would ba forth- 
coming from the UGC, either in recurrent or 
capital grant 7 

So far as the n tariff- quota ’’ Is concerneiL 
if the individual universities involved wished 
to recover their additional costs, or a large 



t:Qj 


sill 


lilt 
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quota system bo comparable' with policies 
adopted for fc4s in the local authority insti- 
tutions ? 

Another possible approach would be the 
removal of the present differential, accom- 
panied by a substantial, adjustment upwards 
of the fees charged to' home, students. Bui 
in equity this would Iseem to require the 
removal of the parelitdl contribution in the 
systeiq of student awards for. home students, 
and it would hardly bo feasible until this 
had been achieved tt$ a r us pit of sonic such 
review os wc have suggested. 

Finally, as a modification of' this approach, 
there might bo a reduction in tlie differential, 
associated with, a larger increase in the 
homo studept fee compared with the increase 
in (ho overseas fee. 

Wo liopO that this unuiysls will be seriously 
considered both in tl)e uulversitics and else- 


Nine per cent of students in Britain are from 
overseaB.' 

• .. r-f • 1 • • 




the entire student population or two major 
Universities— is considerable, amounting os it 
does to somo £50m a year. Our hope is thut 
whan decisions a;e taken in tills area tiu-y 
will be informed onos. We shall be returning 
to rhe question in our final report. 
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Counselling 

from Mr Brian Thorne 
Sir, — As n professional counsellor 
working full-time in a university I 
find myself doubting the truth of 
many uf Ivor Crewe's assertions 
(THES, November 14) while ot 
the same lime agreeing with him 
that some gentle questioning of the 
pasturnl ethic may not come amiss. 

I feel certain that no university 
in the country possesses a network 
of personal advisers wh-o give “ sys- 
tem site counselling " to students. Tn 
the first place, many advisers, as 
Crewe himself implies, feel totally 
unsnltcd to the rote and conse- 
quently make sure that their in- 
volvement In advisory work is kept 
to the absolute minimum or less if 
they cun get away with it. 

Secondly, it is unlikely that even 
the most industrious and, con- 
scientious adviser is offering his 
students a counselling relationship. 
Ho may indeed be advising, guid- 
lug, planning, giving private tuition, I 
providing information, even enter- 
taining his advisees to five-course 
dinners, but I suspect that the 
adviser who counsels is a rare 
phenomenon. 

Counselling is a skilled and 
aid nous uctivity which requires of 
its practitioners not only certain 
necessary personal attributes but 
also intensive training and no little 
knowledge of human development 
and behaviour. The existence of pro- 
fessional counselling services in 
many institutions of higher educa- 
tion indicates that the essential 
difference between counselling and 
advising has been recognised in at 
least some quarters. 

With Crewe I believe however 
that there is a danger in the pastoral 
care movement. My fear has 
nothing to do with the notion that 
students may be helped too much. 
We are a long way from that dizzy 
possibility. 1 btu . anxious that an 
academic institution does not 
deceive itself into believing that it 
is a caring community simply i 
because it has an impressive net- I 
work of tutors and helping agencies. 

Academics spend most of their 
contact hours with students not in 
intimate dialogue over a glass of 
sherry but in the lecture theatre, the 
laboratory and the seminar room. 
Tt is my belief that an educational 
institution demonstrates whether it 
really cares about its students 
through tiie nature of the learning 
situations, .which it offers. More 
damage is done at present through 
discourteous, sarcastic or merely 
Incompetent teaching than is ever, 
likely to result from the work of 
a blundering but weU-intentioned 
adviser, ; 

A preoccupation with pastoral 
care systems, can all 1 too easily 
deflect, attention from one of the 
two ceatral activities oE a university 
and thus from the te?k of creating 
learning environments which : ore 
both compassionate -and effective. 
Yours faithfully, ’ . 

BRIAN THORNE • 

Director- of’ student counselling, 
University of East Anglia. . 


from Mr Ormond Simpson 
Sir, — Your columnist Ivor Crewe | 
wrote recently- about the dangers of 
university ; lecturers being drawn 
into - the 'counselling of students 
without having had .any training to 
prepare tltemaqlyes .' ' . '• 

T an) sure that lifts Is. a poluit 
.worth tiisciiwlort. But I wonder if 
anyone was struts V-Whs by the 
fact that all lecturers are already 
doing a job for which hardly any of 
them ere trained-— I mean teaching. 

, As n trained teacher liiyself I ‘was 
«hco again struck by the curious as- 
sumption implicit ' in so - much of 
' what t read In < university literature-; 
nantew,. tiwt teaching Is 1 a- siniple 
: function that needs no training or 
Other consideration, 

I Tvohder Sgalii -If l'nt the ' only 
person who believes that umversl- 
ties should: reconsider this assump- 
tion ; : . ■ • ' • : 

Yours faithfully, 

OSMOND'S Ul#SON, ;V : ; . 


Working class lecturers 


from Mr Keith Graham 
Sir. — Trevor Marshall’s article, 
"Are university teachers members 
of the working class ? ” (THES, 
November 21) is unclear in two 
crucial areas. ‘ 

First, in spite of his title, it is 
not clear exactly who he is talking 
about. At several points he refers 


to “ academics ” — a group compris- 
ing, presumably, not just teachers 
In universities but also in polytech- 


nics and colleges of education. The 
developments of recent years cer- 
tainly give strong grounds for 
grouping all such employees to- 
gether, since die gaps between 
them, measured In terms of pay 
and conditions of work have con- 
siderably narrowed. 

However, Marshall might soy that 
what marks off university teachers 
as special is their engagement in 
research. He draws attention to 
the small minority who employ 
others and buy and sell research 
contracts, and he says that the rest 
of us “ all like to pretend that 
we are in the early stages of build- 
ing up a business 

I think this last assertion is little 
short of insane. I have never had 
such an attitude towards my own 
job, and a random survey of col- 
leagues in other faculties suggested 
that neither had they. 


Now of course Marshal] himself 
regards anyone who lias this atti- 
tude as suffering from an illusion 
and, excluding the tiny minority 
of university teachers who really 
are in business, he concludes thnt 
we are indeed members of the 
working class. 

With his conclusion I have no 
disagreement, but his failure to 
justify it connects with the second 
area of unclarity. It is not .made 
clear what, or whose, conception of 
class is in use. 

At different points the views of 
the Labour Party, Marx, and Marx- 
ists are invoked. If the founders 
of the Labour Party thought you 
were a worker ' as long as you 
received not very much weekly but 
a member of the bourgeoisie if you 
received a bit more monthly, then 
so much the worse for their under- 
standing of the society in which 
they lived. Their view leaves out 
of account those people who do 
not need to work for pay at all, 
because they already own the 
means of life. 

This is not a point Of merely 
historical Importance; in its anti- 
iof lotion pamphlet the - Government 
claimed that its measures were 
Fair since they affected both wage 
and salary corners. No mention 


was made of share and stock 
holders. 

These two areas of unclarity rest 
on a third — a failure to consider 
what a conception of class is for. 
The Labour Party's music-hall con- 
ception of the proletariat might be 
veiy useful for anyone whose busi- 
ness is to sell advertising space, 
or himself as a professional politi- 
cian. It is of little use in determin- 
ing what common political interests 
different members of society have. 

I suggest that such an interest 
group is formed by all those who 
have to sell their labour power in 
order to live. Depending on age, 
intelligence, geographical location 
and many otlifir factors, such people 
may lead radically different lives 
from each other, but in all cases 
their life activity is determined for 
them. In this respect they lack a 
basic freedom which is possessed 
by a privileged minority. 

In short, the working class is 
composed of all those who have to 
work, and that includes most uni- 
versity teachers. Marshall rejects 
such a conception of the working 
class in his first paragraph. Ho 
omits to say why. 

Yours faithfully, 

KEITH GRAHAM, 

Department of Philosophy, 

Bristol University. 



Prague : "Many students arrested for beliefs after Warsaw Pact Invasion.’* 


Czechs find Chile 

from Mr J. M. Walker 
Sir,-— The article on the Chile 
seminar (THES, November 21) did 
not say that among the delegations 
condemning repression -in Chile was 
an officially-backed one \ from 
Czechoslovakia (CSUV). 

In 1969 the . Czech Student Union 
(SVS) was- dissolved by the Govern- 
ment and CSIJV was, created as a 
n)Ore amenable cool of stpdent- con- 
trol, Since then many hundreds of 
socialists and communists have been 
imprisoned' solely for their political 
| beliefs. Mapy, , .such as student 
leader Jfrl . Muller, are still Serving 
idnp sentences. 

The Committee to Defend Czecho- 
slovak Socialists issued a. statement, 

! Y*iC?s b$ck pay 

/rent Professor John 'Griffith; •••), 
Sir, 1 — You published a. piece oh my 
Objections to honoraria being: paid 
to the Vice-Chancellor )dC London 
University (Tfl-SS '.November/ 21). 
May I make :tivQ ; pqfqts? First, 
there Is' nothing remotely personal 
about my objection^, I am : com 


hold the position I Would have made 
the; same objections. -i : . -. 


Motional Coil (ted pf Aiticuliura|i - 

| 

iJiol. Bcofor&rtirc. ' l 


alleges ■*. tfi(s is true Enough;- bqt 
Was a nipinr port of my' obj actions, 
V an) „ .much more concerned pbout 
, the policy of tiie senate decision 
jtincu led to . the muking of a con- 
siderable i payment,' ndt .only -in 
an-ear but for the future. ' , t ■ • , 

. X understand ft is ,tfic {mention 
; that the ' , aniiiijtl ;.hdiiorarh|iTi' ■ pf 


circulated at the seminar, asking the 
CSUV delegates why they did not 
also condemn this oppression in 
their own country. 

It could also be asked why NUS, 
as joint host of the meeting, did not 
object to CSUV attending, .as the 
policy of NUS, clearly spelled out 
by Hs conference, is not to recognize 

The Broad Left majority on the 
NUS Executive is seeking closer ties, 
with the In ter national Union of Stu- 
dents, the other Joint host of the 
seminar. As the IUS (headquarters, 
VaceJova 3, Prague) has devoted 
much energy to promoting CSUV 
Interuadonally, and to defending 
the necessity J> of the Warsaw Pact 


rf ‘ 0l ' e , ls . to be paid' 
Indefinitely, to the holder pf the 
P lHc , e \ Hitherto no. such payment 
hB9 beeu, made and ,to institute this 
at the present time seems, to. me to 
be 'wholly' unacceptable.' 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GRIFFITH, ■ 

Professor of Law. ■ •: *. ’• 

London School or Economics, ; •. 

Mathsteaching 

fromMr G.Jiiiiies ’. 

$lr,— .The proposal 6f. ; Professor 
;A. K. Holliday, Grant professor of 
inorganic Chemistry, Liverpool Uni- 
. vbrslty (THES, November 14) to 
• make 1 available, university teachers 
Koi‘: second diont to thg Schools of 
local authorities on: Merseyside fev 
■up to a year if or Alerel courses is,- 
; ; salutary As wqil .as diagnostic of our 


Overseas students 

from Mr R. E. Perrins 

Sir,— 1 vend with inten»t « 
article (THES, October ^ 

the heading “Overseas s.. U j nd * f 
Under Attack". There haf t r d t Q l 1 
been much concern abounhe^f 1 * 
than substantial anwunts vibkh ”. 
being expended from pubUc iZ, 
towards the education of fiiS 
students in universities .-jT 
colleges of furthet edS,^ 
Scores of millions of pouift 
involved each year. ^ ** 

None of us would wUh to dm 
these students the benefits wK 
they must derive from the? E 
to achieve a qualification, wUu 
academic or professional. We 3 

required in many cases to n » 
higher charges than other stwC 
for admission to courses in 3 
educational institutions even If db 
payment Is by no means economy 

Has any thought been given » 
the part which the private sector 
can play? The tutorial orS 
taon of which I have the W 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Colleges, courses and Scunchester 


Invasion of Czechoslovakia, a vigor- 
ous defence of the repressed stu- 
dents and academics of Czecho- 
slovakia possibly seemed inoppor- 
tune. How many more sacrifices of 
principle will tnls wooing of IUS 
require ? 

The NUS’s betrayal of its policy 
of support for those suffering in 
.Czechoslovakia bodes 111 for the 
future quality of its solidarity with 
others— something the Chileans 
might ponder. 

Yours faithfully, . 

J, M. WALKER, 

Committee to Defend Czechoslovak 
Socialists. 

Makepeace Mansions, 

London, N6. 


countrywide deficiencies of under, 
•staffing. _ . , 

.. Forty years ago . chemistry .was 
taught in grammar schools to half- 
sued classes with' trained vigilant 
laboratory staff in attendance, To- 
day chemistry is taught in compre- 
hensive schools to full-sized classes 
and without a laboratory assistant 
since ancillary help is shared, be- 
t ^ fla .***ff rather than being 
assigned to a particular' laboratory. 

inevitably chemistry -teaching Is 
being attempted where motivation, 
c?ntro| and , safety are eroded by 
inadequate staffing. Existing teach. 

■ Hi ! re for examination 

passes at 0 ahd ;A levels but' such 
achievements do v not, ’>• expose ■ the 
short cuts ahd . the ' consequent 
mpoveiishment' oE a baiic Reticu- 
lating ‘curriculum for the sciences. 
Yours faithfully, 

G JAMES.' . i. 

Kingston ding Rond. 

Birmingham.- 


7 , — **7 * am VC uio nootfir 

to be managing director prorida 
a mde end differing range d «ri| 
amd/or home study course for 
students of all the leading account, 
ancy bodies in England and Wile. 
A considerable proportion of ibee 
students come from overseas. 

Our charges, and those of oilier 
accountancy tutors ( H nd I am sure 
in otaier areas also) are reasombk 
and compare more than favourably 
with those charged by public sector 
colleges to overseas students. 

A fully linked tuition oral die 
covering up to 10 months cmu be- 
tween £160 end £270— both figure! 
less then a comparable fouoihtloii 
course in accountancy in a college 
of further educadon. 

Would it not be advsntageoui w 
taxpayer and ratepayer to perswik 
more students to make. use of pri- 
vate tutors ? In making this sug- 
gestion I am thinking of tbe bone 
student as well as the student from 
overseas. {Scarce resources should 
properly lead to their concentration 
and I believe that such a concentra- 
tion already exists In the private 
sector. Have local education autho- 
rities ever seriously considered 
whether they would save moon by 
grants to students to follow. pm* 
raher than public courses ? 

Yours faithfully, ‘ 

R. E. PERRINS, 

H. Foulks Lynch and Co, . 

53 Great Sutton Street, 

London EC1. 

from Mr Lyndon Jones . 

Sir, — -Hie campaign by Dr Kdii 
Hampaon MP regarding the numb« 
of overseas students studying ii 
the United Kingdom appear! * 
ignore the fact that: 

• Tbo United Kingdom is the Mb 
major European country charpai 
overseas students higher f«s tn*> 
home students; 

9 In the absence of overseasrrj 
dents many classes would notrtat" 
the minimum numbers required. » 
be viable. Hence, the presence w 
overseas students widens the ctuncy 
of courses available to hopie w , 
dents ; • ^ 

• Home students are not 

places because of overseas studen ■. 
Their presence ip a class 
means that the productivity 01 ” 
teacher has been raised ; - ( . 

9 The overseas students enrln d* 
Cultural life of the swdentf 

9 Overseas students spendjipgg 
of £1,500 per annum over and 
their fees. This strengthens _ 
balance' of payments anq 
home employment; - "v ■; 
9 Because overseas studeWj, 
trained in the United 
are long run economic :■&' "Ljji 

British Industry. Wh«ej s ”j, : 
■formerly followed the fMg 
follows the technologist |. 

9 Substantial mmbers of 

students joiri United Wng _ 
fesSlonal bodles.For 
institute Of 

numbers Of whldi 3.1^^ ^ 

dent overseas.; -Tv* 

export of British standard*- w 

In ; conclusion, wkkr 

whether Dr Hampsoj; 
to see such studenM- e g 
Britain or in a 
is alien to our democratic 
life. . •- 

Yours faithfully, r •• ! 

'LYNDON JONES,'"- T- 
London, SW17- . ■■ 


from Mr Donald Conway 
Si r — Wc have shared your concern 
about the lack of planning in 
higher education and have collected 
some facts to assess our own situa- 
tion. The conclusions you presented 
may be correct in general, but the 
particular cuse of computer science 
is more interesting. 

' This discipline is relatively new 
and it ii one which was, for the 
'mu part, pioneered by the poly- 
technics. 

I feel the situation was mis- 
represented by your oversimplifica- 
tion that “in the last five-year 
period, the number of comouter 
science courses has doubled, halving 
the admissions to-, moat courses 
Your analysis overlooked other 
Important facts. 

First the Increase in. courses was 
plumed in response to a growing 
number of vacancies for graduates 
iu computing and a growing 
number of school leavers seeking 
admission to such courses. . 

Second, during the five-year 
period, there was on uncoordinated 
and unnecessary growth in a num- 
ber of courses providod by univer- 
silica and this more than accounted 
for the increase In new students. 

The situation is best considered 
in the light of much more palatable 
facts: 

# History of computer science 
courses started at polytechnics ; 

1965: Brighton, Hatfield, North 
Suffordshiro, Wolverhampton. 

1966 : Leicester, Teeeslde. 

1969: Glamorgan, Kingston* 

BID: Portsmouth, 

1971: Lanchcster. . 

1972: Sheffield. . 

1974: Ulster. . 

1975: Thames. 

There are a number of other 
courses providing graduates for the 
cpmpunng professions: 

■ Nsnh London: 1D68— Statistics/ 

| Computing, 1971— Mathematics/ 


- a luauiuuniita/ 

Computing. I 

Central London: 1969— Part-time 
Applied Computing. 

Paisley : 1970-Computing/O.R. 
Uverpoo): 1974 — Statistlcs/Comput- 

£**£ : Computlng/O.R. 

*>ulh Bank : Matuematfcs/Coniput- 

f totB I enrolment figures over 
oeio-year period 1965-75 are as 
105, 208, 303, 396, 397, 
W. 400, 360, 306, 364. . 

♦ The initial approval of these 
22* w»s justified and the sub- 
S"? e *P anslor t 12 plus Ulster, 
nj rot unreasonable, based on tbe 
."wMnng growth of computing. 

21 P la " n tag record could still 
. wnmable as it would appear 
W7 jim “Pward trend shown in 
i37S/7fi ' l8S ^ 0en mainta i Q *d for 

We have been pressing for the 
to l P ** fl wade available 

•on*? and uriversltieS so that 

duplication could have 
However, facts seem 
been Ignored and the past 
*1 « u ^ see the emergence • 
qu 20 « new cootputer. science 
* n the university sector; 

^waflabSe* >atl dou ^ ed ndm- 

- uriversltlea and the, 
n& B .i J?" “ow ..consider some 
V 1 ; tl * m Pt to reduce the .num- 

- Mar B nP Urse? in their . 

55 i!#* d the intake to. 

fcn*ir"T_ Tt would enable the. 

: hciiiSL !?u-( ® x P Jol t the excellent 

■ iv,;,.:- 

- fe^B comml tteq for polytechnic 

• ■ 

4 rt h u r;Morlpy.- , 

concentrating 
«UiSSw? U ^ ect; students . h) fewer 
•f the worsening 

• 8econdaiy 
: ^ present 'piece- 

, overall target, num- 
LjW. cppsnn institutions, 
| : ; l Co P s ^uenCe« vrtTl;'be the 


exclusion from teacher [ruining of 
the coniributioii of very strong ; 
humanities departments, which in i 
merger situations will remain strong 
through diversification, together 1 
with a reduction in the proportion of 
primary training places so that we 
return to the prc-1960 position of 
primary students being trained iu 
small colleges. 

Further, the closure of mathema- 
tics, science, music and religious 
studies departments in smaller insti- 
tutions would denude them of the 
stuff to teach professional courses 
for primary teachers in these crucinl 

areas, both in initial and in-servicc 
training. 

Wliat the DES will finally wako 
up to is that teacher-training units 
of less than 1.000 students cannot 
provide the balance of staffing and 
resources required and a reason- 
able range of subjects and options 
for students. 

Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR MORLEY, 

Mathematics department, 

Trent Polytechnic. 

from Mr Eric Zuckcr and 
Mr John Hart 

Sir,— Uifdcr the heading "APT 
claims colleges devalue name of 
higher education" (THES, Novem- 
ber 14) you were kind enough to 
quote from the editorial of the 
November Association of Polytech- 
nic Teachers’ Bulletin which re- 
ferred to tbe colleges of education/ 
institutions of higher education. 

Your own leader critically analy- 
ses the role of the 50 HE institu- 
tions arising out of the colleges of 
education and wo would agree with 
much of Its content, as the prolifera- 
tion of such a number of even 
genuine HE colleges In the present 
educational climate is ..manifestly 
absurd. (It is interesting that "no 
similar plan exists for the univer- 
sities.) 

However, the institutions to 
which we were making special- re- 
ference wefe those at a Jower. level, 
some of which have bedn formed 
by amalgamations with further edu- 
cation colleges. It Is inconceivable -. 
that such institutions should' lie 
given the label of higher education, 
but presumably there ls nothing to 
stop any establishment so naming 
itself, even if unofficially. 

The danger ls that the practice 
inevitably devalues the term 
“higher education". It is for this 
reason that we advocated specific 
terms like ** polytechnic education “ 
and- "university education" rather 
than “higher education” with its 
ever-changing meaning. Presum- 
ably another more specific term 
should be evolved for the genuine 
“higher education colleges’. 

May we conclude by stating that 
the APT realizes that neither _ the 
polytechnics nor the universities 
have a monopoly of "higher educa- 
tion ” and that it is to be found 
in several other, areas, including 
some rarely mentioned.’ It was for 
this reason that the APT took the 
initiative in convening an explora- 
-tory conference this month to 


from Mr Malcolm Rossiter 
Sir, — The headline on tile “ liupnhit- 
able” facts about polytechnic 
courses and the accompanying 
“poly press gung " cartoon by 
Horner seem to me to bo in ex- 
tremely poor taste, and out of tune 
with the accompanying article 
(THES, November 14). 

Perhaps one must accept that In 
the public imagination a “univer- 
sity education" has a touch of 
glamour and charismn about it thar 
a mere “ polytechnic education ” 
seems to lack. Time may chnugc 
this view — we shall see. 

Perhaps one may also note that 
universities have reaped the bene- 
fits of decades of generous public 
and private funding which often 
make polytechnics seem the poor 
cousins. 

But why moke the poly technics 
the universities’ whipping boy ? You 
montion the priino reason for the 
polytechnics' seeming inability to 
auract-sufficient students to science 
and engineering courses in your 
editorial, appnroittly without realiz- 
ing that you Imvc drinc so ; universi- 
ties havo inwerud their entry 
standards in the subjects hi which 


they fail io iittiiict students in .suffi- 
cient numbers. Hccniise of the 
understandable preference of many 
(by no means all) prospective stu- 
dents to study in the more congcuiul 
and prestigious surroundings of a 
university campus, tiic universities 
arc robbing the polytechnics of 
those who, in better days, would 
fill those empty courses. 

The polytechnics haven't anybody 
to rob— immy accept bare minimum 
entry ipmllfi cat ions already. 

Ymir editorial fulls to mention a 
further _ complicating factor — the 
universities are making inroads 
into polytechnic education in both 
the type end stylo of courses now 
being offered in science and tech- 
nology. If universities urc going 
to compete with polytechnics for 
industrially • orientated students, 
part-timers and “ thiu-snndwicher.s ", 
polytechnic recruitment must suffer. 

The polytechnics' problems ore 
bad enough — let's hol aggravate 
them with ill-const rued (tont-puge 
horror stories. 

Yours sincerely, 

MAT.COI.M ROSSIIT.R, 

School of Mechanical urn) 

Production Engineering, 

Luiccster Polytechnic. 



from Mr 73. V. Hull 
Sir, — I hope thut when you return 
to Scunchester and its problems you 
will do sn in Mint gen tie vain nF 
self-mocking parody which musf 
ltnve delighted many readers ( T11LS t 
November 14). 

Your front page linked this leadev 
with “ unpalatable " facts about 
polytechnic courses. I wonder why 
you regard them as unpalatable ; tho 
intakes displayed in the tallies on 
your back page would ucnmlly look 
qulto handsome in Scunchc&ter Uni. 
versily; why are tlioy so deplorable 
in Scunchester Polytechnic ? 

In many respects the figures do 
not even represent the wholo truth. 
The confidential reports of the DES 
and David Heuckc have both been' 
misled by terminology ; Hiera arc, 
for example, ninny students vending 
computer science and mathematics, 
and Statistics, not least in this poly, 
technic, who do so in combined 
science studies. Similarly the facl 
that our single honours Ueniimt 
course closed, hides the fuel thnt the 
applicants were transferred to a 
joint humanities option, redding 
German with another language. 

All the snmo the draft of tho 
figures is iiol unrepresentative and 
your editorial matter mokes it quite 
clear thiu there U rationalization til 
courses being attempted. 

However, the reason 2 claim that 
your disclosures are not “ unpalat. 
able’ 1 is that you have linked it 
to the proviriiou of stuff. In an 
Institution with uu " excoptnbfo ” 
Btudent/stHff ratio the size of the 
intake does not mutter except as a 
matter of internal arrangement. 

It is a commonplace that intakes 
vary enormously (turn cnur.io tn 
course and a commonplace thnt 
staffing ratios have a little more 
“fat” on them thun in many univer- 
sity departments. However, you do 
not show us that there is any rela- 
tionship between the two and in dm 
absence of such demonstration T find 
your headline completely unsubstan- 
tiated. 

R. F. HALL, 

Academic registrar, 

Polytechnic of North London. . 

The headline was based on the com- 
: mem of a polytechnic director.— 
Editor. 
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ton conference tnls momn to 
exchange ideas on a possible' 
enlarged organization for all teach- 

!n 1 %«hVia 4 * orlllFAhnil. 


ULVIUI 7 « l • 

era involved in higher eduennou. 
Yours sincerely, 

ERIC ZUCKER, , 

JOHN HART, 

•Joint Editors, 

APT Bulletin, 

Clarence Parade, 

Southsca, Hampshire. 

’ from Mr R. J. Neivconibe . 

-Sir, — I was surprised to read (THES, 
November 21) that on the back page 
under the heading “Courses that 
failed to attract students” nvy col- 
lege is listed under the 1974 and 
1975 years as nil and blank respec- 
tively tqr the course in institutional 
jnanagemeut. . . ■. 

■ I do not, of course, know the 

source of your information but lii 
fact in the'years 1974 and 1975 the 
. Institutional management course and 
the hot el; and catering operations 
course were operated as a umfted 
scheme and .our number* w«e 
extremely healthy ; the 1974 first 
star number being 57 and the 1975 
tlTst year number being 8*. . 

• Youra’ faithfully, . 

R. J. NPWCOMBE. 

' Blrnti ngbaiu College, of food and 
Domestic Art, 


Horner's cartoon: “out of tune", 

from Dr M. E. Foss 
Sir,-— I should be grateful for the 
opportunity of correcting the im- 
pression conveyed in the article by 
David Hen eke (THES, November 
14) that the CNAA degree courses 
in mathomnilcs, chemistry, physics 
and. combined science at this poly- 
technic have been closed down. 

The fact Is that the courses have 
never ceased but, instead of operat- 
ing 89 independent entities, were 
restructured and incorporated in a 
scheme of modular degree courses 
In sciences which was launched in 
September 1974 wltli an intake of 
148 students. 

David Hencke Is right - to draw 
attention to tho unpalatable fact 
that a large number of CNAA 
degree courses arc recruiting fewer 
than 20 students. The- challenge fac- 
ing science and engineering depart- 


ments in particular is to reduce unit 
costs by eliminating uneconomic and 
disparate small classes while pro- 
serving opportunities for students 
and, above all, maintaining and im- 
proving tcachlng-lcavning methods 
and academic standards. 

The valuo of modular courses Is 
that they enable students to plan 
their programmes of studies with 
die gu idance of their tutors to 

from Mr B. H. Sutton .... 

Sirr-Li your article concerned with 
recruitment to technician courses 
you mentioned several top recrtii*. 
ters to HND business studies 
courses, (TUBS, November 21.} ; 

I am sure you-; ivouid^ wish to 
know that Bournemouth , College of 


match their developing abilities and 
interests. 

While such courses may as n 
bonus help to eliminate uneconomic 
class sizes, the real answer to the 
unpalatable problems to which 
David Hencke has addressed your 
readers is a tighter control on the 
development of new courses across 
the whole of higher education. 

Some four or five years ago, when 
computer, science degree ..courses 
were confined almost ea'd^Iy' to the 
polytechnic sector 1 , the average firsty 
year recruitment to CNAA degrees 
was 40 per course, whereupon, the 
universities entered the market with 
the result that tho figure had 
dropped by 1974 to 25. 

It is this apparent reluctance to 
p]au the development of courses in 
higher education as a whole which 
hps caused recruitment problems 
and underutilisation of resources in 
both the polytechnics und the uni- 
versities. 1 nnt by no means con- 
vinced lhai the proposed regional 
machinery wIU over com o' these 
problems. . ' i 

Yours faithfully, 

M. E. FOSS,. • • . . , 

Assistant director, 

Laitchestcr Polytechnic, 

Coventry. v ; • . 

Technology surpassed tins perform- 
ances' of those .coltogQs by recruit- 
ing 183 students into first year HND 
business studies courses. 

Yours faithfully, ' 

B. H. SUTTON. 

Vice -principal, ■ • 

Bournemouth College of 
Technology. . 


from Mr JoJut Pratt 

Sir, — David Hencke’s articles, your 

editorials and Dr Smith’s letter all 

fail to appreciate the significance 

of the figures of empty places in 

polytechnics. 

These figures relate to a system 
of accountability in the public 
sector which is quite absent front 
private institutions like universities. 
Polytechnics are accountable for 
student numbers in a way that uni- 
versities are not. Although the 
UGC occasionally attempts to 
u rationalize" provision, universi- 
ties do not. have minimum number 
regulations 'and an inspectorate to 
enforce them. 

But they are not without Their 
numbers problems. Until 1973-74, 
the Universities Central Council on 
Admissions used to ' Include in its 
report a table of 1 estimated places 
and plncos filled on degree courses. 
From 1971 to 1973, (he shortfall of 
student's increased from just under 
1,400 io over 6,000. Thnt. meant 
in 1973 that universities cstitiriated 


in 1973 that universities cstlntated 
they could take nearly 10 per cent 
nvnrc students than may actually 
attracted. Oddly, since tlion UCCA 


aLiracieu. uuuiy, smeu chum 

has ceased io publish that tulilc. It 
would be interesting to see it now. 

When you and others ore calling 
for efficiency. It h hard to. claim 
thut institutions with an off active 
— and now visible — system of 
accountability are “inefficient ahd 
floundering' 1 . 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN PRATT, 

Centre for Institutional Studies, 
North East London Polytechnic. . 

more letters, page 16 
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[plotting the graduate’s path forward 




Professor Peter Philip. Bcnliaiu, who 
at present hold* the. second chair of 
mechanical engineering, hns been 
appointed to the cEialr of weronau lical 
engineering. Queen’s University 
Belfast. 

The tide or emeritus professor has 
been conferred on the following at the 
Queen’s University, Belfast : Rev T. 
Ctowlcy, Mr N. Cut liber l, Mr II. J. G. 
Godin, Mr E. O. Phillips. 

The title of emeritus professor has 
been conferred on Ur Robert Me Adam, 
formerly Hood Professor and head of 
the department of mining engineering. 
Dr Nigel Reeves, formerly lecturer in 
German, University of Heading, lias 
been appointed to the chair of German 
In tlic department of linguistic and 
11 regional studies, ai the ' Uiifvurslty of 
Surrey, 


Appointment?* 


Universities 

Belfast 

Lecturers : R. j- McClelland (pay- 
clilairy) ; B. Taylor (social studies) ; 
j. L. Gorman .(social philosophy) ; 
R. P. C. McDowell (chest radiology 
parl-tlmc) ; M. S. Cnmjin, B. M. R. 
tlnrvoy, A. 8. laiirikiw (agrlcul rural 
botany) ; D. 11. Harper (agricultural 
and food chemistry) ; J. 0. Morrison 
jagriculcurnl biometrics) ; P. II. 
Hughes, A. G. S. Crawford, S. A. 
McDurucy. (agricultural economical ; 
P. W. Bartholomew, W. A. Mcllmoylc 
(craps and animal, production). 

East Anglia . 

Lecturers : R. James (school of bio- 
logical sciences) ; D. Owen (school or 
environmental sciences) ; C. Ucuidn 
(school of English and American 
studies) ; £. Cook, V. Croatian, n. 
El 9 worth, M. C. Galling, M. A. La f fan 

J school of European studies) i J. R. 
ircetuway. G. L. Jones (school of 
social- studies). Temporary lecturers: 
C. M. Drlghlman, T. A. Marshall 
(school of English and American 
Stu tiles). Visiting follow : Professor 
J. H. Mabry (school of social studies). 
Senior research associates : T. Briualn. 
M. V. Jones (school of biological 
.sciences); K. c. Marshall, R. A. 
Ostein, C. A. Rnmsdcn, B. J. Soy 
(school of chemical sciences) ; J. M. 
Craddock, M. J. Kenning (school of 
environmental sciences) ; E. Evans- 
Jones (school of ntathem allies and 
physics). 

Her lot- Watt 

Director : Professor Keith G. Lumsden 
(Esiaeo Fairbairn Research Centre). 
Visiting senior lecturer : Dr. G. A.- 
Gregory (chemical ond process 
engineering). Honorary professorial 
ffllow : Eiperlius Professor E. N. 
Wlllmer (zoology). Lecturer : B. F. 
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he i u te sixties -a “clearing 
PlSKflil r lor information on employ- 
1 1 for university graciu- 
wa s set up by tlio Manchester 
The annual conference u * jRnitf Appointments Service. 
Group ou the Russian ffi* developed rapidly into an excr- 
be held at the Unlvorti,., was too big for the re- 


be held at the Univ^^W ' which was too big for the re- umvoiMiy ^SieerS anti Appointments be r Vices 

3-S, 1976. 0 f a single university. . 

sent to • SU n SC i nnoi n At the same time, while other 

History, 'umWrs^&A^^^dividiial services had conducted the lht ? must eorer which were found to be quite un- 

College, old hoc investigations of opportuni- 0 significant proportion of all justified when the fucts were known. 

Further details from tor graduates in particular areas vacancies. The difficulty of obtaining first 


ruruiCT ueraia from Keet* 
Russian RevoluUon Study&, 


o( employment, the idea arose that , Advertisers now pay £15 for each employment statistics must not be 


II I 1» * Mwu OlUQy frit PlliUJUy Hit'S • f , - — I- I'MJ 1 U| L-ALII rnvai IIUI UM 

university, Starfs. Fte : UW'T, «ingle central group could carry insertion— unless they are charities, underestimated. Many graduates 

. * * * " , such studies and disseminate •whose 1 .insertions ate carried free— derive the country before telling 

of , adv anced duhLur results more effectively. ■ .and the fees coverall the marginal their university where, they are 

H, nars dHU ^ To take over these and similar costs of the operation: \ The poing. Othcrsteclthatrhclradult- 

materiks will be U h e *w or Wl %cil«il«i the Committee of Vice- management committee lias stead- * l °od and independence would bo 


To take over these and 
ctlriil«. the Committee ) 


,i«-" for information on employ- c 1 n i- . pjctely. and even mi id raw offers 

vacancies for university gradu- • b. L; Bragg dlSCUSSeS the results of the first °[. wMc i* l ! hey J» ud 

K s set up by tlio Manchester lia °j . .. riverty made, seems to have been 

[warsity Appointments service, three years work of the Central Services Unit ‘■ ,J ! n , 1 . 

!» developed rapidly into an excr- fr\,* | « . . . , _ . Sn ulthmifi h titer e were variations 

I which was too big for the re- tor Uiiivei si ty Cai eers and Appointments Services 111 i l,e . <^«rces «c optimism or 

!rce< of a single university. pessimism suggested by the recruit- 

At the same time, while other " " ~~ “ infipsiiieriis of different firms, there 

dvidual services had conducted o»e realizei that the lists must cover which were found to be quite un- rf!SSr B ih?. W Sf ‘ t ,,d ?, ed |C ,s 

hoc Investigations of opportuni- J *'®" , [ lcant proportio| i of justified when the fucts were known. left f ill inie educniift..' 0 li nn^ 

>• for graduates in particular areas vacancies. . The difficulty of obtaining first „i ovc d i. in h.i ? en - 

'etnployinent, the idea arose that , Advertisers now pay £15 for each employment stullstlcs must not be ?ruduate not ieJale J it " S 
•ingle central group could carry insertion— unless they are charities, underestimated. Many graduates * _ , ' , 01 , , 

1 such studies ana disseminate vhoae .uisertions ate carried free — lenve the country before telling , ”f lt? has, however, h slight forc- 
er results more effectively. • . and the fees cover all die marginal their university where they arc boding about 1976. The recruitment 
Tc take over these and similar costs of the operation: ‘ \ The going- Others feci that their adult- of graduates .by local and central 
ilriiiM. the Committee of Vice- - management committee lias stead- * l °od and independence would bo government has been steadily grow- 
uncenors and Principals set up . fas tly. .maintained that since the unit, compromised hy providing members ! nR ® vcr ,h ® yeors. But now we are 
e Central Services Unit . for Uni- l*ke the careers officens it aims to of staff with sucli details. Inwring ominous nuinnurings about 

, r dty Careers and Appointments help, Is studcnt-orlciited, it must Sq it is perhaps a cause for con- tm -i>ucks onu overmanning, 

jvices for a trial period of three never become dependent on outside fimtulution rothc-r than censure Institution:, which run sandwich 
zrs starting in 1972. support. that the graduates whose destina- courses arc already finding signifi- 

< Ihe polytechnics soon realized Its basic costs of staff, accommo- tJo »s arc unknown represent only cant reductions in the piucctnume 
at the services of the CSU could datum and so on are therefore ® UQ in 10 from universities, and one previously available in these areas. 
>lo their graduates too, and joined covered by annual subscriptions «» five from polytechnics. In many it would indeed be sad if industry’s 
e universities in supporting the from- universities and poly technics,. *n*lwiinn», particularly the smaller mistakes nf 1971, the effects of 

lit. Its rapid development during which totalled £35,000 iff 1974-75. ones,, the proportions are oven which are only just being worked 

,a wst three years has shown that Other activities are expected to lower- . out of the .system, were now to be 

fulfils a real need, and the CVCP cover their marginal costs. The, university Grants Committee repeated on on even larger scale by 

id Committee of Polytechnic Dir- A second major activity of the statistics of first employment, which public authorities, 

itors have now agreed tliat it unit Is. the preparation, In conjunc- arc * ur ni ? re detailed, usually The recruitment nf now gradu- 

iould be established on a perman*^ -vOaa -Mtl.ih ni&Jtafnding Conference appear nearly a year later than aies, whu have token three or four 
it basis. of University Ai)pbintine7IK“'Kcr- ~ 1 ho»u -.piihllfllicd^bj|. XS.U... .Tliur .. years.. ovot -aludr- studios, siiould he 

■me third annual report of the vices of careers hteraturo. Careers value fs thus more historic than considered by all empioyor.s as n 
jnagement committee, which has information sheets arc intended lor practical, und indeed they cun be steady and gominuous process of 
ut heon published, tlierefore marks undergraduates but may be helpful sorimisly mlfiloatling at u time when invostmuut, und nor us 011c thut cun 
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lectinoiogy, Brunei Unlmm Services for a trial period of three never uecome dependent on outside Rratuiution rothc-r than censure 

bridge, Middlesex UBS 3PH. «*m starting in 1972. support. _ that the graduates whose destina* 

* • * 7 The polytechnics soon realized Its basic costs of staff, accommo- -dons are unknown represent only 

A two-day conference orgubdi a,, the services of the CSU could datum and so on are therefore ?»« in 10 from universities, and one 
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The Poly tc clinic of North London around the turn of the century : this photograph of work in the 
building trades department Is included In an Illustrated history of Holloway Road which has been 
on show at the polytechnics annexe In Holloway Road. By popular request the exhibition will be 
remounted next term (Feature, page 7). 


Grants 


Harnui r (bunding). Research associates 
A. L. Thomas (electrical and electronic 
engineering] : N, S. Wilkes (mathe- 
matics) ; A. Cameron (pharmacy). 

Swansea 

PfcsWentrMr H. J. Habakkuk <UuI- 
.vcrdiy College). 

Surrey 


Universities SSS"!3pmrt l S 

Invcstigadou, unde 

Bangor Dr T. lndah, Mr V 

Economics— £14,000 from the Royal H * s - McTaggort. 
CoimnlHlon oh tbe distribution - or Id- . Pathology.— £14,55! 
come and wealth for . a two-year stiidy - Intracellular contr 
of various aspects of the conconlratlon apoptosis under Hi 
or personal wealth. ressor A. R. Curi 

Biochemistry and Soil Science — Profei- search on the cell 
sor W. Charles Evans, £8,732 from H10 - kins Disease wkh 
ARC for an Investigation of the active Reed-Stern berg cell 
principle in bracken which causes of Dr A. E. Stuart. 

bright blindness (retinal atrophy) in Animal Genetics 

sheep 5 £9,056 from Hie Cancer Rc- support of researcl 
search Campaign and 91.000 from the spedric viral gen 
World. Health Organisation for work formed cells end tu 
on naturally occurring carcinogens and hybridization unde 
their environmental hazards, under the Dr. K. W. Jones* 
direction of Dr Antlcc Evans j 92,354 on. the role of cel 
from Color (Agricultural Ltd for work and of Jntorcelic 
on the value of non-protein nitrogen 'hyperplastldty an 
supplementations to ruminant diets, lens epithelium ce 
under the direction of Mr R. A. Evans don b* Mrs. R. M. 
and Mr R. F. E. Axford. continued support 

Electronic Engineering Science — Dr comparison of an 
D. K. Das Gupta, £7,569 from the SRC different isogenic 
for work on electron energy Iocs In under the direction 
organic polymers by electron trahsmls- Zoology.— £9,270 ft 
slon 1 Spectroscopy ; Dr J. D. Last, of research on tl 
£3,730 ironi Deccn Survey Ltd to sup- properties of SV4( 
port a PhD student for three years seuger RNAs in 
and tor research Into applications ot cell lines under tin 
microprocessors In radiouavJgation ns- Loaning, 
celvlng equlpmenr. . Bacteriology.— £7,5 

Physical and Molecular Sciences — Dr Investigation Into t 
D. Caroline, £7,968 from ttate SRC for ulatory effect t 
an Investigation Into Internal motion parvutn upon inuni 
and rotational - diffusion of macro- the direction of Dr 
molecules lii solution. Western General 

Bristol • support of studies 

8chodl-.Qf ErturaUon — £94,452- from the fS^ertlort^f 0 ^ 
SSR.c for a Study of management and . <ure non oC Ul 
consultation In a changing system of Exeter ; . 

010 d ' ^eCtJ0,, of Mbs Chemical Engii 
J. E. Richardson. p M c Laccy 8n 

Cambridge £3, loo for a reseat 

Psychology — £27,997 from (he 5SRC for gJLJJ ta^vwbet 
research on aspects of early parent- couplea 10 nywMee 
child relationships, under tbe direction Kent 

£13,209 from uic SSR.C for . study • of [w«ror lL°ocdnO 
linguistic • typology of the noh-slavlc ; L D " mSdn or 
languages of thffj SpyW Union, Under qV-A FMUtoi 
the OtrecHon of Mr o. Comrlo. Mr B. v u * ' 

Hewitt, Mr-D. Kilby and Mr J. Payne.- Lancaster . , 


Tho following grants have been awarded 
by the Cancer Research Campaign : 
Veterinary Pathology— £19,397 for con- 
tinued research work la cancer, under 
the direction of Dr J. G. Conipboll. 
Veterinary Medicine— £16,750 for con- 
tinued support of a pig lymphosarcoma 
Invcstigadou, under the direction of 
Dr P. Inti ah, Mr K. W. Head and Mr 
H. 9, McTaggort. 

- Pathology.— £14,555 for res; arch (mi 
• Intracellular control- mcchf :isms of 
apoptosis tinder rite direction of Pro- 
fessor A. R. Currie ; £3,9)9 for re. 
search on the cellular basis or Hodg- 
kins Disease with reference to the 
Reed-Sternbcrg cell under the direction 
of Dr A. E. Stuart. 

Animal Genetics — £10,334 In continued 
support of research on localization of 
spedric viral Genomes within trans- 
formed cells and tumours by molecular 
hybridization under the direction of 
Dr. K. W. Jones ; £9,339 for research 
on the role of cell surface properties 
and of intercellular . interaction In 
-hyper plasticity and invRslveness of 
lens epithelium cells under the direc- 
tion pf Mrs. R. M. Clayton ; £8,891 In 


•loc 1., .Ho Hi-or media oil standards or nua 

d,rec ‘ details front : Randall Sahb, 
tlon of Professor C. T. Saunders. Advanced Urban Studies- 

Swansea An oxhlb)l , on oI piU i mt 

Psychology— £5,908 from tbe SSRC for Jones will be displayed H tbe t) 
research on aoclal class differences, sity of Surrey, Guildford, Sant 
lateralization and information process- December 19. HJi paluilagi-a 
Ing. Idealization of Ills colUiwi 

Chemical Engineering— £15,000 from Hafod, tho oldest industiid 
die SRC for resonrch into enzyme pre- Swnnsea, t 

treatment of sewage sludge under the . . a,, 

direction of Dr J. A. Howell ; £3,807 A one-dny conference on 


SSK aBWaM&TT"* d.velopment during 
of chemical abilities P»st three years has shown that 
January 6-7, 1976, at the fulfils a reel need, and the CVCP 
Borough Road, London SEi^alnd Committee of Polytechnic Dir- 
tion forms from ; Head o( tutors have now agreed tlmt it 
oI the Sou,h MtSauld be cstablWidd on a perman* 
£15.00. 4 W bads. t , , 

The University Teaching UiitaA Be McA m,UUI l r f por J ■ ? £ i he 
are holding two sludygSoi wnaiemcnt committee, which has 
on Innovationa hi hiohcr edwu M h « n published, tlierefore marks 
small group teaching ia Jumm he end of the trial period and pro- 
lectiges will be heufit Uruii.l rides > good opportunity to review 

ih«w> rk of ll,e ““**■ 

•r tKrt“iW plInUMl0, “' The major activity of the CSU is 
G. H th, UTMU. ^ ^ r cg n )ar publication of Current 

A abort seminar on iw» ,n.v« T4iia is a fortnightly 

housing fitness will behddfra of vacancies for new gradu- 
uary 12-14, 1976, at (be Schootla «te« : a number of copies of each 
vanced .Urban studta, Rodin l mt are circulated to every careers 
Grange Road, Bristol BU 4U and appointments officer. 

Seminar will be of dlrw boJ. ; xhe lists complement the tradi- 
* 8 -- -ffircftoMl “milk round” by the major 
!S^iiu£S rs, and the personal or local 

monte on standards ofm»n# M,a ri s individual careersofft- 
details from : Randdl Ssdtb, Sdipws. by providing officers with up 
Advanced Urban Studies- ho the minute informauon on vacan- 


M» ^ ^ -JC- 

-tb C'j; 
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A short seminar on mw ituin 
housing fitness will b< hdd fn* 
uary 12-14, 1976, at (be Schooila 
vanced .Urban studlH, Rodin b 
Grange Road, Bristol BBS 4U 
Seminar will be of direct laa 

( ilanners as well as Hrtmi 
lealth officers and houdaina 
and will deal with the yeeq w 
meats on itandards of mam II 
details from : Randall Saftb, Sdn 
Advanced Urban Studies- 

k- k *. 

An exhibition of pebillnp b» 
Jones will be dlsplaynl n tk t 


also in schools. 

Each covers a sector of omploy- 
ineuf such m accountancy, persoimel 
work, or teaching overseas, and Con- 
tains such Information ns job des- 
criptions, prospects, qualifications 
required, and relevant training 
courses. Twenty one titles have so 
far been produced, with an average 
prim run of 8.500 copies each. 

Each spring the CSU publishes 
ail annual survey of the first destina- 
tions of graduates. The information 
is collected by individual careers 


steady und continuous process of 
jnvastmuut, and not us 011c thut can 


conditions are changing fast in tho be subjected to stop and no fluent- 
employment field. atiotis without serious consequence*. 

Further mure they cow only the Tho comments about 1D7G prob- 
output from universities and not the ubly apply more strongly to tho non* 


increasing number of graduates 

from poiytechnlcR and other iDsti- ciplines. perhaps because the 197 1 
tutions, so ihcy may not be reliable debacle diverted potential cmidi- 
indicators of the overall graduate ( | u res to oilier disciplines, engineers 
situation. ... and technologists me still in rein- 

It therefore seems rather unfair, lively short supply, und must grnd- 
in these times of financial strut* untes ntav expect 10 have a choice 
goncy. in load on to the university 0 f offers. Production engineers end 
vote the extra cost of providing 



« cuuwrau UY muiviuuui «.tuc U r» v , 0,c tll J e J , ? xlrn , cns f , of providing nieiallurgists are parlicularly sought 

officers lit the December of the year tl J°^9 additional statistics which arc after and there will almost certainly 

r«r.3 the °imlversily o* little direct use to the instmi- bo unfilled I vacancies, too, for graif- 

figures are collated by a coinmitteo t,ons lhe «^e]ves. uaie school teachers 111. science anc 1 

of the University Statistical Record. . Analysis of the current vacancy 'mathematics. ..•••» 1 


[oh ill over the country. Thejjr are 0 f t!ie University Statistical Record, 
^rticular value to araaller firms, Tlli8 . yeftr . for the first time, somo 
ffk c *“ not afford to visit every • representative statistics for the poly- 
iQivtrdty & "d polytechnic Just for te ‘ hnicS were included. They showed 
tin* sake of finding one or two contrary to popular belief, the 
uwnttt. • proportions of tne output which 

[“ L«t year there were some 3,000 ^ ere known to go directly into 
IWpwaie Insertions in the Current -molovmont were practically the 


tlons themselves. uaie school teachers in. science and 

Analysis of the current vacancy nnatliematics. ' 
lists on the other band, provides a Bm por |iaps this Is only u synip- 
really up : to-datc review of the tnn , J the , e , ent ullsai i 5 fa C tory 
current situation. The CSU is 8 | iuat | 0 n, In which almost half our 


mu bvuwu ui A/i j. ra. uunuii B * . . r . 

(supplcmeutary) from, the Mlalstiy of graphic dMi 
Defence for research Into rod-like par- 'WW be 
tides In viscous flow. orFrinti 1 ^, 


. / > ( « 1 , . » _ ^ ouuuuuii, iaa iv 11 ■ w 11 mmiioi nun um 

therefore lu an ideal position to potemia | mimerate skill is still un- 
pronounce on this, and the first Caw tapped- Until dice are us many 
pages of the lepoit discuss the wome „ as m en reudiug scientific 


continued support of research on a 
comparison of an RNA population in 
different isogenic cells and cell lines 


under the direction of Dr J. Bishop. 
Zoology.— £9,270 for continued support 
of research on the purification and 
properties of SV40 virus-specific mes- 
senger RNAs in human . transformed 
cell lines under the direction of Dr TJ. 
Loaning.. 

Bacteriology.— £7,532 In support of an 
Investigation into the non-specific stim- 
ulatory effect of corynebacterlum 
parvum upon immune responses, under 
the direction of Dr.W. H. McBridgc. 
Western General. Hospital.— £4,565 in 
support of studies mi the anti-tumour 
effects of neutron hJl leucocytea under 
the direction of Dr A; E. Williams. - 

F/xcter ; . 


Chemical Engineering — Professor 

P. M. C. Lacey and Dc M. A. Patrick, involved. 


Civil Engineering— £8,150 from the SRC 
Tor research into finite element methods 
In infinite domain problems under the 
direction of Professor O. C. Zlenkle- 
wlcz and Dr P. Bcttess. 

Electrical Engineering— £7,187 from the 
SRC for research into the development 
and use of lon.vtenu DC skin electrodes 
under the direction of Dr J. Watson. • 
Metallurgy— £25,142 frohi the SRC for 
research Into the provision of high 
resolution analytical electron micro- 
scope under the direction of Professor 
J, Burke ; £6,278 (supplementary) from 
the Ministry of Defence for research 
into creep recover; Cast alloys aud 
recovery mechanisms. 

History— £4,445 from the SSRC for re- 
search Into crime in Welsh communi- 
ties during tho eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries under tlic direction of 
Dr D, J. V. Jones. 

Botany and Microbiology— £3,112 from 
the MRC for an extension or the re- 
search Into monitoring oscUerlchia colt 
from sewage effluents by use of 
cleansed captive mussels under the 
direction of Mr D. R. Trollope. 
Zoology — £8.550 from the Nuffield 
Foundation for research into the reac- 
tion of . bone maintained In organ cul- 
ture to applied , electric and magnetic 
fields 8nd the fundamental , mechanisms 


of printing, Elephant and D® 
don SE1 on February 6, M I 
Information and coniefant UP 
form from J Contenut * 
(Learning Resources C*ntw. 
College of Printing, . 


foie insertions we repeated). the so-called autonomous iector that 

V Bearing In mind that the total out- had in the past always produced full 
»»t of graduates is under 100,000 statistics, while it was the public 
R y«ar and that many of them do sector that had been silent. Tills 
Mot opt for immediate employment, allowed conclusions to be drawn 


pages of the report discuss the 
dcinund for graduates in consider- 
able detail. 

' The encouraging point to emerge 
is that. In spite of all the economic 
difficulties in Britain, graduate re- 
cruitment has so far been main- 
tained. The lesson of the 1971 dis- 
aster, when many companies sud- 
denly stopped recruitment com- 



und technological subjects in British 
institutions of higher education, wo 
will always be missing something. 

The author is vice-chancellor and 
principal of Brunei University, and 
chairman of the Central Services 
Unit Miuvtgement Committee. 


Graduation : . the beginning rather 
than the end. M ^rhe recruitment of 
new graduates, who have taken 
three Or four years over their stu* 
dies, should be considered by all 
employers as n steady and contin- 
uous process nf Investment' 1 *. 


Course rtiw 


4t Visual Mat»i Ung»B*» 

S iiage of Brain i» * 
y the Polytechnic of 
to bring together all 
sciences interested In »> p 
verbal conimun! cation » 
Further detail* froj 1 
Short Course UaH, 
Central London, 35 »■**--- 
London NW1. * . 

* • * : . 


veri a bus journey might count as an educational experience’ 


iiutiona of. higher education . to analyse costs I11 Institutions of 
* conventionally assumed that higher education, and several 
Jujgle-nte campus is the ideal to studies are currently being unner- 


John Pratt puts the 


voiujjua is uie mem iu siuutoa . . , 

*oy should aspire. The dom- taken of unit costs ; the question or case j n favour Of 
of this model, however. Is economies of scale certainly need* 1,1 * ‘ 


£3,100 for a research assistant for one 
year to make a Study of wind-power 
coupled to flywheel energy storage. 


Mechanical Engineering.— £3,175 (sup- 
plementary) from - the Ministry of 
Defence for research Into friction and 
wear of gun barrel steels. 


tory rasearch m sccondary anil tertiary Ceutre far .eonterapotflry European 'aervJcL for n? hln- 

®di*cntloli“ tm(ior thodlrectlait <jf Mr- 8tudles-*£29 t 382.from tbe SSRC. for a i«cappcd c*lTdrw under flvc mUlfiS . 

A. P. Mcfhfasph,:. 'i, . * study of: Inflation and incoptq reJaUvlr. dw^RctlSS ^ prOgiUIU^Vf 

“ : 1 1 ‘ ; ‘ ' ■ ■ rtA/'Dlrihef 1? r ■ 


Educational Socloto^y-r- 
(hc SSRC Tor pflrtlclpR- 
h secondary and tertiary 


Education,— £12.017 from rhe Depart* 
ment.of .Education and Scientt for re* 



.. . -V t belns '“chaUeM^'and to be investigated. developing polytechnics 

dispersed institutions now It is clear that even if such *T , / . ... 

~ 1 • substantial proportion of economies exist, there is 00 stinpla and Colleges of edUCBtiOD 
f - education institutions In rdationshlp bettreeu size ^ d c ^ap- n u * * . , ■ 

J countries. ness. On tbe other hand, a prellmim O0 a millll-Slie DaSlS . 

{“England and Wales government ary investi^tionwehavec^rie^ ; : 

have produced, or are still o ut oE unlt costs . 

^•“fc.many instiwtione which R lves P° auppoif to the view that dem { c community is the campus. Not 
e operate on a number of 'th«ra i* a-relationsblp between dls- only do teadiers and stu dents from 
■r. In tni United Sfates a study penial and Increased w many disciplines work close to- 

ri«d out in 1971 found the multi- The economic issues are oriy oue g et j lcr< hut universities have halls 
■ffil Wtem to be "the fastest Wect of the *iting oJ^iMmutions 0 f residence where students and 
. pattern of university of higher education, for there are stn f{ u VB B nd the campus therefore 
doq , “ also educational, socIbI and plan- acW M t f,e setting for social activl- 

„ 0 £>sr ' “ \ t j ffisaaj the corpora “ 


those amongst themselves, and dora 
not try to insulate students from 
the hustle- and- bustle. 

It is contradictory to argue for a 
relevant curriculum, and yet to 
expect the institution itself to 
remain self-contained. The dispersal 
of an institution enables smaller 
units to be in closer contact with 
the locality, and students end staff 
more open to the locality. 

Even the travelling from site to 
site might be counted an educational 
experience — though stuck in a traf- 
fic jam or bus queue It may take 
an overwhelming internalization of 
institutional goals to remember this. 


ffiKn 0 / fi 

sSfBJMS fc-jstis 


Pressures for. n 
^ a . t0 higher education, 
Peatqr involveirient with 


ties which are parr of me corporate 
life of the. institution* .. • 

AU this, however, only applies to 
one type of higher education, . Many 
institutions in Britain and. elsewhere' 
have quito different elms, which can 


serve a greater proportion of the 
population can dratv tiieir student* 
From .a much Smaller, .. catchment 
area'.' 

It is also ivideqt (hat working- 
class student* are more likely to 
attend part-time courses, and demo* 


under the direction of 'Dr J. M. Parry. S^anMc^e^CT, the community, encourage ' trmraffport, hQua^ arid pjBnmng, „ c hlBher education, for educe- 

Electrical and Electronic Engineering. Po£(effic" S , ot na“SStution weH ns Its overall relationship to tiQ „ Wm«ne»«tc und for more 

T^ 2 i S 0 P from Radford Electronics. Ltdi ^ 0 rk economic arguments for insti- ^Jri?^¥ cat f^nohi^SShweeii the radical alternatives all point to quito 

¥r, W, A. Evans. Side range of P»^M^.besad on a no «W 5 «itM -1.^1 ®. A^M-aHnnni nini* different models. 


«*old Bd 0 lS^ nU ‘ nb ^ ?* sice i physical siting and oducetional 

constraint* on L d activities is most dearly 


A higher education Institution 


place. 

Tho effect of an institution on 
its- social oiid economic environ- 
ment must also be taken ’into 




Recent publications 


Decenibef 

.BBC 3 » fcnwo't 14 

’13.40 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 


S-t “I? pus. When e new university is Jm» ^ ye nnd t, se fui. Its curriculum and 

II lo rud S, « ed > it Js-«ccepted almost wlAout " 0 „ rs a eS sh ouLd be rolevant to. tho. 

^-unoin e*‘ of scale . are The idea of a campus I* central » . -.t wou | d 

10 unlvers , lty education, f,JeFunn P tiie rest of the ' studonts' 

w • tte ^^vtioue. ierm9,. universities aie communities 

LSiijSSFf b ;a divergence of of tliose : who teach and thojojnip u | AU , riF odueatloh lias hnnH- 


over, students in somo urban areas 
outbid poor families for accommo- 
dation. 

Students, particularly in. groups, 
have been able to pay more tor 
cheaper flats and rooms and arc 
preferable tenants in that they are 
temporary and less demanding. 
Thus in some areas the presence 
of higher education institutions has 
indirectly accentuated the housing 
crisis. Similarly large number* 01 
students using transport facilities 
at the end of the working day* can 
add to the strain on services in 
urban areas. . 

I have argued for dispersed ihstl- 
. tutions, but do not claim' that they 
are wit hour problems. We need to 
know I10W to govern and admini- 
ster such institutions, how to esta- 
blish for their members and the 
public - a sense of Identity end pur- 

E ose, and what, academic structure 
i most apt. 

We also need to know how staff 
and students are best deployed ; 
how to establish effective commu- 
nication between sites j whether nr 
not there are extra costs invoivod [ 
end how to Interact eliectively with 
tho community. . 

. All these questions need urgent 
attention, for dispersed institutions 
aro clearly more - than a momentary 
phenomenon, regardless nf whether 


j.,- they arose as a result of historical 

of°wider .udalTomdit I t m.y amd ?,“ t - ° t ™'Wou. policy, or o! 


odvaotoge to rely, on local services, 
A bookshop on tho campus is. 
shut off from tho public. Staff 
apd student^ mny also help sup- 


develop from mundane or practical studoutj) mny also help sup- 
i8suos-the Insights, critical faculties- port sestaurdqta > imd shops at -a 
and competence which would bo time wljcn the economic viability 
useful in the rest of tho Btudents ' bf scirvlcea lit some arcris, pfertlcu- 
)lfe. . ierly poorer urban areas, is In 

This view of education I ms iinpH-'. 'douht. 


for the spatial arrangement 
institution- Unlike the ace-- 1 


Higher education also places pres- 
sures on local housing and traiis- 


iETWJfnd Soon, of thOtigut oqw™ 
| utemp(5 hgye bead made physicar embodiment 


mmunhy, such an (nstitu* port Services. A larger number of 
ee casual contacts between students requiring lodgings near a 
or scoff and porsons out- campus compete with people living 
institutions as highly as and working In the area. More- 


expediency. 

Dispersed institutions can no 
longm* be ragarddd as n Second best. 
Their purposes, problems . and. 
methods of operation are of import- 
ance not only to those working in 
them, but nfso more generally to 
nil those Involved in tho debate 
pbthit the purpose nnd role of high- 
er education and the operation ot 
Its various types of institution. 

The author is director of the Centre 
for Institutional .Studies ot North 
East London Polytechnic. 
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Black numbers keep rising 
— but so do drop-out totals 


More blacks than ever before are 
now entering college, hui mmiy more 
drop out than white students, 
according to a study by the Census 
Bureau. 

Jtlack enrolment last October was 


crease on last year. Student num- 
bers in America were reckoned by 
the bureau as 9.9m. 

The bureau's report, which cov- 
ered school as well us college enrol- 
ment, found that wmium had o 


J2.3 per cent of total college bit tike higher, drop-out B m- tlwiumun-h 
— itHglnly 'higher tlfuii* the inuil hm h races. 


black prnportion of lIic American 
pupiilution at 11.4 per cent. 

In a census in 1970, blacks were 
11.1 per cent of the populiition, (mi 
only 9 per cent of flrM-ycar college 
students, 

The bureau mu id that although its 
findings were subject to statistical 
error, the difference In drop-out 
rates was too wide to be the result 
of error. Of the white students who 
entered college in 1971, 57 per cent 
remained' In their final year in 1974, 
compared with 40 per cent of blacks. 

Altogether blacks accounted for 
9.2 per cent of the total number 
of undergraduates. This year's black 
enrolment shows a 19 per cent In- 
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Reorganization laws deadlocked 
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Massive legislation proposing a re- 
organization of the Office of Educa- 
tion, a reform of the law on voca- 
tional education mid a tightening up 
of regulations on student loans 
appear to be stalled at sub-commit- 
tee stage. 

The leg is lari on may have to be 
held over till next session. This 
could he difficult in an election 
year, particularly if the financial 
clauses are not put into effect in 
time. 

The Education Amendments of 
1975 Bill was tine to be presented to 
the Senate’s Labour and Public Wel- 
fare Committee today, when the 
Christmas recess begins. It is a wide- 
ranging Bill, introduced by Senator 
| Claiborne Pell, chairman of the Edu- 
cation Sub-committee. 


Of the white men entering college | 
in 1971, 61.3 per cent remained lust 
year, compared with 52.1 per cent 
for white tvnntoii, 47.4 per cent for 
black men and 34.7 per cent for 
l> I licit women. 

The greatest increase in enrolment 
over the past 10 years has been 
among older students. Tite propor- 
tion of 18 to 24 year olds at college 
hat remained stable since 1970, but 
■ he pro portion of students 25 to 34 
has increased from 2 per cent in Hie 
early 50s to 5.5 per emu hi 1970 nml 
7.4 per cent last year. About 42 per 
cent of the older students were grad- 
uates, and 33 per cent in their first 
two years. 


vocational education, and these offi- lenders if default rates 
cials treat the 15 per cent figure as 10 per cent. e,c *di 

u maximum. This is particularly ainw„ 

Rather than increase the funding nintg the kind of fraud and ^ 
for post-secondary education, us the system by unscrunulnn, 
some have suggested, the Pell Bill vate colleges recently exroc&i- 
would create State planning com- chain of colleges in California 
missions for vocational education. The third leg of the Pell BifiV 
The scheme would allow each with the actual machinery at 
State to devote as little or ns much eminent. It proposes to reor,,* 
money to vocational education as the Office of p*«— ■- - 
it wonts. of tho massdw 

The second major reform in the u,l d Welfare D 
Bill aims to cut down the rate of weight, 

default on guaranteed student loans ‘“is dost pro 
— loans made by the Government ct “ 85 appear 
which students repay after graduu- every year to i 
ting. uf Education, 

The Office of Education reckons being attackei 
the default rata in 1976 will be alleged in of fid 


ojaiuurtici. cn, . 

erton Sub-committee, Th? Bill wiuld prohibit modem. 

But last week discussion of the f rom declaring themselves bankrupt 
many clauses van out of rime, and t0 uv0 ^ repayment within five yeurs 
the sub-committee was limited to a 0 f t | ie ] oan entering the repayment 
* conversation on its contents. period. 


“ conversation ” on its contents. 

The Bill contains n controversial 
reform of the funding of vocational 
education in each State. Under cur- 
rent law, at least 15 per cent of u 
State’s funds are to be spent on post- 
secondary vocational education. 


An unemployed student would 
have his loan deferred up to u year 
so that ho was not forced to default 
on bis obligation. 

The Bill would also make It 
illegal for private institutions to 


In most States, however, officials hire commissioned salesmen 


making funding decisions arc legally 
responsible- only for secondary level 

New York gets 
ready for 
worst 

The troubled City University of New 
York has denied that It has decided 
to stop the policy of “open admis- 
sions’ 1 as part of Its efforts to cut 
its budget. But it is clear that 
admissions rules will be changed, 
making it significantly mare diffi- 
cult to enter the vast New York 
network of colleges. 

The university also dismisses the 
proposal, given great publicity in 
the past few weeks, that it should 
be taken over by the other neigh- 
bouring academic giant, the State 
University of New York. 

' A task force appointed recently 
by the Board of Regents to look into 
the prospects for CUNY has already 
hinted that it would not like to see 
n merger between the two. 


promote the availability of Joans, 
and colleges could not serve as 


tne uttice of Education, ii£fo 

of A 0 , " lass4ve Health, E<ttl 
and Welfare Department, 2£! 
greater weight. w M 

This last proposal is not as J 
cal as it appears. There are alter 
every year to reorganize the Oir 
of Education, which Is co*,*. 
being attacked by Congress 
alleged inefficiency, and thus . 
also constant calls for the umi 
of education within Uio Gov 
hierarchy. 

. Last yew the office was 
«ed by having the statistics kw 
removed from it, but this did 
make any noticeable different 
its functioning. 

Nevertheless. Senator PelTj Bis 
e time of growing financial and 
rical involvement of the F 
Government in education Is iofe 
live of die slow but inevitable r, 
tratization of education within 
United States. 






New York, and Its City University, in financial trouble, 
lead to matching cuts in other work is not up 


Sweden 

Chronic lack 
of scientists 
forecast 

from Mike Duckenfield 

STOCKHOLM 
A warning that Sweden is heading 
for a drastic shortage of scientists 
and technologists in the 1980s, 
despite tin- upward turn ill univer- 
sity admissions this autumn, has 
bciiii made by the Royal Academy 
of Engineering Scieuces in its 
annual report. 

Professor Gunner Hambraetis, the 
academy’s executive director, esti- 
mated tliui by the end ot this 
decade there will only be about 
5.Q0U qualified secondary school 
leavers choosing to take up the 8,000 
university mul college places far 
first year science, technology, den- 
tistry and medicine students. Of 
these, science Is expected to be 
worst hit. 

The professor’s fears about the 
declining popularity of science — for 
which he lurgely blames the much- 
publicized bad side-effects of mod- 
eta technology such as pollution 
and computerization — have been 
echoed by the Education Ministry 
In a report specially prepared for 
the Council of Europe. 

its authors admit “serious 
anxiety 11 over the situation and 
latfclpuie a manpower shortage for 
future energy and environmental 
research. 

Unlike the humanities and soda! 
tdencea, natural science and tech- 
nology have not benefited greatly 
f(om the large-scole Influx of mature 
itudents into higher education 
during die past five years. 

As. a result, recruitment to these 
faculties still depends very much 
atilhe number of pupils leaving the 


once and mathematics lines of 

CMQ-Ot science, ’these have been 
plumineiing alnco the late 1960s. 
-The 'three-year ■ line, which is 
'theoretic ally based, is one of those 
/.to duffer most from the trend to- 
x birds vocationally oriented studies, 
fad both lines now only comprise 
W-7 per cent of all full-time secon- 





F ranee 


I 


Universities in the cold 
over teacher training 


Serious concern about future of research. 


The task force was due to report ( Qrm8 o£ funding; and once insti- 
later this week, and what It says will tl1ted they could probably never be 
carry great weight in Albany, the abolished; 

lirs of 


state capital, where the affa wiQ Mi- 

New York Clw aud its finances are classes, who already support the uni- 
now mainly decided. , riIK1 „ versity In direct taxation, would 
A decision on the future of CUNY withdraw other support if their 


He also feels that the middle 


must be made within the next two children could not benefit from free staff, many of whom wmv 
weeks if the university is to survive tu iti 0 n. any cutbacks. As it t*. 

the coming semester and to start jhe restriction on admissions Dr a virtual standstill on t iw v- 
plnnnmg long-term changes. Kibbee now proposes would mean appointments, and a nuniwtu 

• CUNY is under no Illusions that It that school-leavers in tho bottom standing lecturers who ww . 
can continue without severe damage third of their class* would have to take up jobs at New 
to either of its two sacrosanct prln- take a special test to prove they had been frlgntoued away- . ■ 
cjples : free tuition and open admis- sufficient reading and mathematical InternadonaJIy known 
svons. • ability. now at the university 

Dr Robert Kibbee, the chancellor. This is a retreat from the five- .glutting out feelers, tor .■ 


work is not up to standard, 
the loug term CUNY, who** 
bers have almost doubled un« 
open admissions .poBryX 
would try to reduce admlssiw 
20 per cent. , ' 

No proposals ^have y« 
fully endorsed by . tne u 
stnfi, many of whom bitterly 
any cutbacks. As it t*. «"« 
a virtual standstill on n™*- 


dary students compared wiiJi 21.8 
per cent four years ago. 

This autumn’s Intake of 8,120 com- 
prehensive school-leavers to the 
science line was the lowest for more 
than 15 yeurs und many schools 
were u liable to fill their quota of 
places. During the past six years 
alone, numbers have fallen by one 
third. 

, I" addition, the drop-out rate has 
i no reused from 19.9 per cent at the 
beginning of the decade to the 
present 27.5 per cent and, as only 
three quarters of those completing 
studies finally opt to go to univer- 
sity, it Is expected that only about 
3,800 will do so by 1980. 

In comparison, there has been mi 
1 1 per cent increase In admissions 
to the four-year technical line dur- 
ing the last six years. Ho waver, 
studies arc vocationally based and 
only one in four usually go on to 
higher oducation. 

Also, tho drop-out rata has In- 
creased from 25 per cent to 35 per 
cent since 1971. As a result, only 
about 1,300 of this autumn’s 6,729 
first year intake are e 
oxpected to go to university. 

These trends have already bogun 


being a 40 per cent drop in first- 
year students during the last seven 
. yeurs. In 1968, when higher educa- 
tion was-neaY the peak of its recent 
popularity, one In six enrolled in 
these faculties : now die ratio within 
•the much smaller overall total of 
students is loss than one In 11. 

According to the U68 reform 
guidelines, which lay down lower 

Holland 


,iikI upper limits fur entry to the five 
vuCiiilon.il sectors ut higher educa- 
tion based nn estimates of national 
man power needs, between 7,810 and 
8,230 future .scientists, technologists, 
doctors, demists and vets should 
start higher tuition every year bv 
the- late 1970s. 

As there is usually fierce competi- 
tion to enter medicine, this could 
leave about 6,400 science and tech- 
nology places to be filled by only 
3,500 school leavers. 

Like 1‘rofesnr Humbrueus, the 
ministry authors also feel that en- 
vironmental despoliation has helped 
make science on unfashionable 
study. However, they add that the 
saturation of the labour market in 
the late 1960s, tiie economic reces- 
sion of the early 1970s and Hie dry- 
ing up of teaching possibilities have 
also played a part. 

Possible solutions would include 
tackling tho drop-out rate, introduc- 
ing more inter-disciplinary courses 
and attracting more mature and 
women students. At present only 12 
per cent of technology and 29 per 
cent of science and mathematics stu- 
dents are woman although they 


education enrolments. 

TJiere could also be changes in 
the comprehensive school curricu- 
lum, winch allocates only 13 per 
cent of teaching time in the final 
three years to the sciences, and the 
Swedish Association of Academics 
(SACO) has launched an informa- 
tion campaign to try and raiso pupil 
Interest. 


I' rm ii (■L'nrgu Miirguu 

NICK 

Thiei* iiniversilieM, Nciiiil-,, Mom- 
pdiur und I’nris XIII, huvu just E>eun 
given ntinisiciiid permission m in- 
n iidiifL 1 L-x peri ill r.'ntul programmes 
for i rain ins future fv ede teacher*. 

Under J new scheme prospective 
iCiiL’hers will begin their practical 
t ruining iimnediurely after the two- 
year guiiur.il studies diploma and 
before the t radii in mi I cupc-c recruit- 
ilium exunijiNitinn at rhe end nf ihr 
fnu nh year. 

In addition to their normal studies 
leading up to the licence und 
Maitrise. students will follow emu sus 
on education theory und practice 
and will he expected to observe 
teaching methods in local Ivcdcs. 

The content of tho teacher train- 
ing programmes is to ho laid down 
in individual agreements between 
university presidents und the Mini- 
stry of Education. Responsibility for 
r ii lining the schemes will be given 
to m> academic— to be known us the 
cunnHmitnr— appointed jointly by 


M Kelli* llu by, Mmi.Mer of Educa- 
tion, ami M Jean -Pierre Soivson, 
Secretary of State for Lbiiversities. 
- Although .still in the experimental 
stage it is clear that the new 
schemes will form ihi- junto type fur 
the new “teacher i ruining centres *’ 
to lit: set up in 1978 us part of the 
Htihy reform for updating sccuiid.uy 
edutui iuu. fiit tie room is left, in 
fact, for experiment ut uuivetsity 
level iiiul dose checks are to lie kept 
on l he comen i of courses und die 
met h nils adopted. 

It is clear, too, (hat M Huhy h.is 
gained the advantage in ihe tussle 
with M Koissnn over wlin should 
have responsibility for teacher 
training. Although rhe experiment 
will lake place in u university set- 
ting, much of the prc-prufessipiuil 
miming will be entrusted to second- 
ary teacher* nml uclianl inspector*. 

M Haby recently claimed tluit ihe 
universities were “ inexperienced " 
in the field of teacher training, a 
remark which Inis brought uitpry re- 
actions from tmi versity teachers 
thrtiughnut Hie cniimrv. 


Vincennes sit-in continues 


The " (taunt in" nt Vincennes Uni- 
versity is now in Its third week. 
Students nml staff who have been 
occupying the ex- army base near 
the campus have refused to move 
until the university is allowed to 
use the buildings to easo its acute 
overcrowding problems (.THUS, 
December 5), 

Meanwhile, the owners, tho Paris 
City Council, continue in their 
refusal to let the premises to the 
university. It is now expected that 
M Jacques Chirac, the Prime Minis- 
ter, will be askad to intervene hi 
break the deadlock. 

M Jeuu-Pierre Soisson, Secretary 
of State for Universities, has 


,Sri Liinka 


blamed the Vhiccnne< umhorhies 
for this year’s astronomic increase 
in numbers. At least 5,000 first- 
year students, he claims, were 
allowed to enrol after September 
25, the official closing date for ad- 
missions. 

He added that although there was 
no question of turning students 
away at this stage, they would not 
be tuken Into consideration when 
Vincennes’s 1976 grant was brought 
up for re- o valuation later tills 
month. 

In on attempt to ease congestion, 
the Minister has now appealed to 
other universities to take in some 
of the overspill from Vincennes. 


Lo either of its two sacrosanct prln- take a spi 
cjples : free tuition and open admis- sufficient 


svons. 

Dr Robert Kibbee, the chancellor 


ability. 

This is a retreat from the five- 


.Mui.vuui, nn, is a iciicul iiuiii mu jive- 

believes that restricting entry would year-old policy of guaranteeing a 
be die. lesser of the two evils. Tul- place to evecy New York pupil who 
lion fees 'he believes, would hnme- applied and spending around $30m 
diately hurt • thofce studonts the a year on remedial education to 
university has made a special effort : bring the disadvantogod up to Hie 
to attract: tbe underprivileged city level of other. applicants, . 

Th? chancellor alio proposes 
making It more difficult for a stu- 


poor. 

• Tuition fees would not necessarily 


save money, as they could easily dent to stay-in the university If his 


SiSfcSrta It’s a real dog’s life ... 

Although Columbia University is in 01tver , P* Birnbauin has i.ust been Ushers of 
the inidst of financial crisis (WES, . »n “outstanding educator In America ..." We salute 
October 31) one of its schools has America after bang nominated by 
Just landed Lhrec substantial grants the , Chancellor of five Undversity ot 


ments elsewhere. . 

Tills trend particularly-. 
Dr Kibbee because ot w. 
term throat -to acndem.ic 
Last month he produced ^ 
goncy plan, wmcb 
certainly be uMPceijWWj » 
the university down c f. r ^ p 0 < 
four weeks at ,.a aoving v 


Staff strike 
oyer ‘ neglect ’ 

from Patricia Clough 

ROME 

luilan universities were virtually 
palyxed for two days lost week 
2 * 8 . .he of both teaching aud 
un-teaching staff • in protest nt 

PK>WetS ent neslect university 

m un * oh3 said that between 90 
BLff.Pw cent of their members 
l«Md la the strike. 

iJSj many ‘ complaints' 

increasing difficulties 
A.;fffhing, duo to overcrowding, 
V* ce and ®9ulp- 
S ■ « ck runds and scope 
„ research and tne 
wwinmenes -failure to fulfil its 


End of binary system comes 
one step nearer 


Government moves to take 
absolute powers 


from Lynn George 

AMSTERDAM 
General higher education courses 
should be introduced as soon as 
possible, according to a report from 
the ministerial Commission for 
Developing Higher Education. 

This body, under tho chairman- 
ship of Dr R. A. do Moor, sociology 1 


professor at Tilburg University, 
wqs set uu in 1970 to advise on uni- 
versity education only. 


America ” after be-jdg nominated, by 
the Chancellor of jJks Undversity of 
Wjacoh^Uwiica^h. JIe has received 


..Will sftor tly oxnattd Its taolU*; iWlatmj^Ut-OsWco haa received 
tlfls.', • V -A -• r- ’; r - -a .plaqvitfigpd .Cfcuigrotulatory letter 

. Columbia’s School of pentyl qnd ana is. due to be included in a vol- 
Oral Surgery has received' a : total ume of other outstanding personal!-' 
of 57.5m ln t grants— the largest the ties. Oliver D. Birbauin Is a shaggy 
schoql has ever recalvfid : — Et'ortv the bJack poodle. 


ir in America . " We smute - 
d. by -nomhmted /tor-. tlHs WJp 
ty of volume,” !t stud. O y ^ 
slved number of men and wpjjffjj# 


Pede^al Government, New' .York 


master, Chancellor Robert 


State, nodYhe Samuel Jf. aiid Evolyq Birhbaum, was given - an application 
U. Wood Foundation. • • I 1 : • form 1^ a colleague lVtdch he filled 

Tl.B c.u nn l . L.I.V ... . It. t a-.L' -m MTk ii'.fi..'. /.I! . J. 


.Tlie school Hon os to ' V^lse an ih for. fun, The “D’l : after, Olivaris 
ndnitional $3<3m Tor its cUrrpnt ex- -liaroe stands -for dbg. V. 

pension programm'd, which Includes A. letter soon arrived from Fuller 

and Dees marhjefing .'group; pub- 
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* fr4li*.U IMWUUVB 

reuovailon . of oxisrliiR facrllitloa. 
construction; of how lfbrnrios ahq 
conference halls, two now professor- 
ships and incieoscg In •' faculty 
salaries. ' 


• numoer ot men 
each year. ' • • , 

• The 1 Chancellor was 

the. raetter. her ■"•g. 
arrived asking u£tl 

materloL, Tbat, h0 b« . 

going too fnr.Soho^, 

as a doctoral cpndidaW ^ 

husbandry , and :pwvjd 

some published arn c1 _^ — -- 


Lfi °f a large-scale university 
°^ing programme. , . 

e a,fl0 Protesting' about 
Knff^ooed. employment of uni- 
bad. ^?^ £nnt * on a temporary 
”wrtty^° Ut ai1y ’ -or ^rial- 

abJu t e W h af / M f re Particularly angry 
- bv Vk-. v, , y regard sb attempts 

KttDev hJ U i BtiQn ‘ MWstry to 
HlortV bureaucratic., means 

lira ?, ever al universities to 
■ ' n ' a - w and more 
*»nt. Crat C - /prma - of self-govern- 


PfcftSQ.liKAnge forilid next 52 Issues . 
ofTYwThrw^ Hlgher jlducutloii' • 
.SuppieiPoWioBcaeihtp; . 

...i lv 


•;■•-• Tho. school,. which ppw gets 46,000 

aigneu,..* nailont visits, a year,' will increase 

Manta j’ .its patient ;! load by , 40 pec cont 

; ■ - "T . -4 - tvithih the noxn flvu 1 vmp<. -1 1 . 

Address.'; 


^ease facilities to foreigiters^^U 

A proposal for. countries to loase tiie country a 
under used college . fntdll ties in loping ballons at very ^ . 

America .‘to develop' their, own pro- Tk _f. 0 f tiie leasC ctn "? 

PFflrrlriiAB * .suae < mhna 1 —. ' 1 — The cost or ^ ^ 


ibh • 8tt _y . Ptuiding, extensions 
iw Jf^ornhatlori rqVer the next 
'VJ* npproyed In the 

- — . ^ of Denudaj for approval. 


i . c of lrcl^nd/ 


But In 1973 Dr Jos van Kemenade, 
the Incoming Education Minister, 
extended its role to all tertiary 
education. . Together with the 
Wiegersma Commission responsible 
for nio recent university programme 
reform, it has a weighty influence 
on any ministerial decisions related 
to higher education changes. 

The new proposals bring one 
step nearer the Government's aim 
of . dispensing with the binary sys- 
tem. Instead of training students for 
specific; professions or ror special- 
ized research the new programmes 
would equip, thorn for a variety or 
jobs and thus make, them more 
adaptable to a fluctuating graduate 
labour , market. 

Latest conservative estimates on 
this score, published by Hie Employ- 
ment Bureau for Graduates, suggest 
that bv 1980 at least 7,000 graduates 
will, be unemployed. ■ 

This September alone 3,700 grad- 
uates were srill without work, more 
than double the 3972 figure. Psy- 
chologists, sociologists, lawyori bnd 
economists head the list- as the most 


difficult to place on the labour mar* 
feet. 

The commission hopes the first 
experimental courses, with' initially 
200 to 300 students, will begin In 
September. 1977, alongside the 
existing Higher vocational pro- 
gramme. - 

If BppUcaHons for die courses 
exceed available space a temporary 
selection admissions procedure is 
recommended. After four years it 
should be possible to admit students 
on a large scale. 

Entrance requirements would be 
a pre-university school leaving dip- 
loma. which is at present needed for 
a university course, or a higher gen- 
eral secondary school diploma, now 
required for higher vocational pro- 
grammes. 

Courses would consist of a com- 
pulsory core programme taking up 
half the study and split into three 
sectors : language (English), social 
studies and natural science and teen, 
nology combined. Choice subject^-, 
would supplement the remainder of 
the course. .- . 

Emphasis would be placed on 
self-study, individual development, 
learning through doing and making, 
a greater . use of computer instruc- 
tion ami audiovisual aids. • 

■ Lator It Is envisaged that these 
studies could bo supplemented t by 
part-time specialist . cotlrjms within 
the chosen profession. 

The commission denies that snen 
short courses would ohly equip 
Students with a x question and 
answer typo of kuowiedgo. 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 

A new Bill to amend the University 
Act of 1972 empowers tiie Educa- 
tion Minister at liis sole discretion 
to appoint the university’s vice-chan- 
cellor, presidents of campuses, deans 
of faculties, registrar and assistant 
registrar. 

He would also be able to remove 
them from office with no right of 
appeal to the courts. 

The Bill provides-, too, far the 
setting up of a Planning and Grants 
Comrairtee, whose members would 
again be appointed by the Minister. 

Jt abolishes academic committees 
and changes (he composition of the 
board of governors, the university 
senate, campus boards and councils 
of faculties. 

> It also provides foe two student 
members, nominated by the students’ 
council of a campus, to be on a cam- 

Australia r - . ;’/• • 


pus board. Due (hey will bo present 
at meetings only on the invitation of 
the president of a campus nnd be 
allowed to - discuss only matters 
affecting student welfare, sports 
and hostel facilities. 

The Bill stipulates that tbe univer- 
sity should actively participate in 
organizing and executing extension 
'courses end adult education pro- 
grammes in collaboration, with cam- 
pus 6taff aud students^ - 

The provision in the 1972 Act fof 
a student representative, elected by 
the students 1 council, to be on the 
board of governors would be with- 
drawn. 

University teachers have already 
expressed utelr strong opposition to 
the proposed amendments,. In par- 
ticular those which give absolute 
power to the Minister to appoint and 
remove the vice-chancellor and 
which call for tbe abolitibq, of the 
academic committees. • 


Graduate job problems mount 




ivimm the jioxt . 1 five J years, . , 1 . , America .to develop their, own pro- of 

, An addltipual $5m in endowments grammes jWfl£‘ mhde last, week by * ” *5 W *_ P 
is/bqlpH nought In ■ .order to ; hS Drjplm Silber. Resident of Bbston through barter 


crease tfte tacujty frem 39- to 48 university, ■ , . 

, — — ... . .... . 1 . m.flntbers end to rid the ichool of !; Speqktqg ta • the, ,Internntiongi. 

;• . v - r %■ '. .j,.' " annual budget dcfiflrs.,, These ‘wore Association of University Presidents, 

. mrrrf r^r’ r, i — : ‘ ■ .r, r: • \ -- waw : -- ■ — r— {brmgrly. made VP 1 out nf : ColiiipMa Dr Silber said the decline, in the 


counties. ?PrjJ^ - 
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Universities get an extra £3m 

.^.?^py Bar]pw ■ : , The bulk of the estimate, just 

U = ' DUBLIN over £3nt, would, he said, “enable. 

for the Colleges to reduce their flnan- 
'SWid® ; W^w-eduoafion was c : a i deficits and be in ft better post- 

to — tlie.Ir copunitmcnw In. 

Suit 19 Th« inw)ic»Uoii tat la- w -t *J 


Spain 

Students go to 
the polls 

Elections of student delegates, for 
Madrid's universities were taking 
place tliis wook- The elections, due 
earlier this month, Werh poanjoqed 
after tiie death of Genenii Franco. 

Students were aHowod L to_ .eject 
delegates last, academic y«» far the 
first tiAie 'sirice ' 1969, 


from John Kl real tly 
•■ SYDNEY 

As university students finish.' .-their 
end of year exams,. many face 1 blank 
|ob pros poets' with liign unemploy- 
ment ana record iuflatioh rates, It 
seems .certain that many will join 
the ranks of tho unemployed. 

Some students have a reputation 
far being “ bludge.rs ” (Australian 
tor those who prefer the dolo to 
:work) but a. spokesman for the pro- 
fessional section ojf the Common- 
won Ith Employment Service said 
that prospect is “ were very, very, 
gloomy Tiie soctlon currently has 
some 3,000 students from Sydney’s 
three universities oh Its books and 
only 10 vacancies. , 

Even engineers, architects ana 
social workers are finding it diffi- 
cult to got work. Some graduates 
are expected to be tempted back for 
a higher degree or Into temporary 
casual omploynionr. • - 

Mauy university careers sections 
have sent out lottors - asking em- 
ployers to detail available positions 


but they have received few replies. 
Melbourne’s. Mortasli University, for 
example, sent out 1,000 letters ta 
employers for its 200. engineering 
sibilants and ., received only one 
reply. 

. Tho university’s student employ 
‘mem officer said 12. out of the 
1974 graduates were still unem- 
ployed, Of the university *8 9,000 
studonts, only a few .hundred, ho 
predicted, wpultl find casual employ, 
nient this vacation. 

At Melbonrno University, ouly 
three out of its 35 architecture stu- 
dents, who must work In architects’ 
offices to satisfy degreu require- 
ments, were offered jobs. 

About ihe only short-term gainers 
will, ironically, ue the two political 
parti eft, campaigning for tomorrow's 
Geucrnl Election. Both parties, but 
particularly Labour, hftvc relied on 
volunteer students to licip (ham. 
. Whichever side wins, however, wiil 
find it inoro difficult to nruvide 
something more permanent after rita 
election. 
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LETT E R S TO THE EDITOR 


HIGH rat LDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
New Priming Mouse Square, London WCIX 8EZ.Telcphone 01-837 1234 


A Tory trend that points 
to society’s future 


StockwelJ validated 


British students, being generally 
rather conformist and timid cren- 
Mires, tend to follow rhe intellec- 
tual fashions of their time. In the 
late 1950s ami early 1960s, most 
of the construe Live thought came 
from the centre of British politics 
so social democracy ‘ flourished 
among students. In the lute 1960s 
and early 1970s, the left, from Mr 
Cohn-Bcndit to Mr Beau, burst 
forth with ideas mid, sure enough, 
strong socialism and Marxism in its 
various Forms became prominent in 
StudcuL politics. In the past year 
or so there have been signs of un 
Intellectual revival on the right, 
which Ims belatedly discovered Pro- 
fessor Huyck ns the left belatedly 
discovered Professor Murcuse. 

So will the lute 3970s and early 
1980s see free market compcti Linn 
replace the working-clnss struggle 
ns the theme of student politics? 
Certainly, the most striking feature 
of lust weekend's Nuritmal Union of 
Students' conference was the pro- 
minence of the Federation of Con- 
servative Students, which is not 
exactly monetarist in its outlook. 
A Conservative-bucked candidate 
came third, behind the Broad Left 
and the Trotskyist, in a poll for an 
executive vacancy with n fifth of 
the vir«»s. Meanwhile, social demo-' 
wa«‘\ «*>«« students (us among 

iwln. . intellectuals, despite Mr 
(.rohlaiVa utiempts to prod it into 
life) l-rnuiins dormant. 

It is not so much a inuitur of 
{urge-scale swings of political opin- 
ion as a question of who has the 
confidence to speak out. Conserva- 
tism Is becoming respectable among 
students again and the FCS has 
dared to 1-11150 its head in the NUS 
and ni-gumVe Itself. Suddenlv, Con- 


servative candidates, who used to 
ignore union politics entirely, nro 
standing for student union office 
up mid down tho country. 

What wo arc seeing in the NUS 
today is the battle far the white- 
collar trade unionists of tomorrow. 
If it were ever true that .student 
politicians were playing meaning- 
less gomes, It is certainly nnt true 
today. When even the Association 
of University Teachers launches in- 
dustrial action and considers join- 
ing the TUC, tiie ntt it tides towards 
trade unionism formed in student 
politics will affect, the stance of the 
increasingly powerful professional 
unions that thousands will join 
when they graduate. That is tho 
point of tho current battle over tho 
until ro oF democracy in the NUS, 

1 hough iho peculiarities of the NUS 
structure make some of tho nrgu- 
iiioiits irrelevant. The left has al- 
ready recognized lids and bodies 
like the Communist Flirty now put 1 
the emphasis on “ educating " stu- 
dents in .socialist principles of trade 
unionism rather than stimulating 
ihum into direct action. 

The Conservative performance el 
Scarborough suggests that they are 
starting 10 miderst-jiid it ton. We 
may hear less sound, fury and breast 
beating from tho NUS In tho future, 
but we shall wituesg debates and 
power struggles that are profoundly 
significant for the future of our 
society. 'Ilia last two presidents of 
the NUS have become officials in 
white-collnr unions. As the Oxford 
Union used to be the making of a 
unique class of Parliamentary poli- 
tician, so tho NUS la becoming the 
training ground For a new clnss of 
professional jnd technocratic nude 
unionist-. 


Faltering steps to altruism? 


The inability of the vice-chancellors' 
working party to decide firmly 
whether foreign students should 
bo charged more for their educa- 
tion hero is one indication of the. 
complexity.. of this vexed question. 
It cfuinot easily be resolved either 
by recourse ,.ta -a crude market-’ 
place analysis oc to pure altruism. 

The ■ guiding -.principle might 
seem, to be that chose' 1 , who can 
afford to pay tho full rate should 
do so In the belief that tills will 
leave .ntpre for those who catwot 
. afford to pay; but-. tho problem Is 
hoyr to sort the rich from tho poor. 

In any case the problem is riot’ 
simply , one of balancing financial 
gams agamst losses tuid those who 
arc anxious to apply higher "fees 
to Foreign students- .would do' well 
» study tlioi points made by Mr ., 
Lyndoti Jbires (page 10). Mr Jonhs,; 
who is principal of a college, with 
a high proportion oF foreign 
students, mokes the extremely tell- 
. ing points '.that foreign students 
Md b richness and diversity to 
British university and .college lire 
both by .virtue oftta* /culture and 
, because they. , make viable - many 
courses lyltich -would .collnpsa other* 
w$e through the shoring© of British 
students.* • . 

What has voaily to be Settled is 
this country’s attitude tuivarda Its. 
subtly. foreign students. Do wo, 
for cxamplc.vragard tbit simply a* 
a matter of foreign did^ Should in 
fact too balance of formgn studanes* 
fees, be paid by , the Ministry for 


Overseas Development ? How much 
do we attach to the notion that 
higher education Is an international 
affair a kind of intellectual' 
Common Market where there are no 
tariff barriers between member 
States ? Do we see foreign students 
as ft source of revenue for the 
British Exchequer or do we see 
British higher, education as ah 
ipter national good to be offered to 
(ho world at the best possible 
rates ? In our pres out parlous eco- 
nomic state good arguments can be 
made for and against each attitude. 

The Committee of Vice-Chancel- 
Iom working party has taken the 
debate a good step forward and- it 
indicates flirt it will takA the mat- 
ter -farther 'in its. fiunl. report. ~ It 
says that tile amount spent on 
educating some 26,000 overseas 

F Ktimnnla 9m ccn— _ • 


from Dr William Taylor 
Sir, — I am glad that Dr Brosan 
hns now given us an example of the 
evidence on which he relies to 
arrivo at a judgment that univer- 
sity-validated awards in the colleges . 
arc not up to par ( THES , December 
5) ■ 

The facts about Stackwoll arc 
these. The college has been suc- 
cessfully preparing students for the 
London bachelor of education hon- 
ours degreo since 1968, offering art, 
biology, English, English and 
drama, French, geography, history, 
mathematics, music and religious 
studies as main subjects. 

Following consideration of 
detailed college submissions and n 
-Series of board of studies visita- 
tions, approval was given for these 
subjects, plus movement studies, 
and film and television, to be con- 
tinued for the new three and four- 
year BEd, 

I11 addition, it was agreed that 
approved units in mathematics, 
English, history, French, and geo- 
graphy could be offered in several 
two-subject combinations for n BA 
degree and non-prof ossional units 
in education combined with history, 
religious studies^ English or educa- 
tional brondcasting for u bachelor of 
humanities. 

As Dr Brosan knows modular 
i structures permit a number of dif- 
ferent combinations. It is thus mis- 
leading to suggest that the univer- 
sity approved " 32 degrees in one 
fell swoop”, when the college had 
for some time bean successfully 
involved in degree-levol work in 
nearly all of the subjects concerned. 
Yours sincerely, 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

Director, Institute of Education, 
London University, 

from Professor Harold Brooks 
Sir, — I believe I am unusually well 

I ilaced to answer Dr George Brosnn’s 
etter, knowing A good deal about 
degree validation both by the CNAA 
nnd by the University oE London, 
und about Stockwell College whose 
newly- validated degree courses lie 
sees fit to impugn. 

I am a member of one of the 
CNAA’s validating panels. I sat for 
mauy months bn University of Lon- 
I don committees considering criteria 
fur validation and proposals from 
colleges ; have advised some colleges 


of three « four major, universities. 
Tlio size of the sum involved alone 
has probably contributed much to 
the hardening of attitudes among 


Art education 

from Mr Clive Ashwip 
Sir,— The remarks attributed to me 
m your report of the recent semi- 
nar on art education (THES, Decem- 
ber 5) are; as far as I can remem- 
ber, correct. . However, I should 
like to avoid possible misinterpreta- 
tion by adding onb or two clarifying 
points of contort. 

First, my claim that posoCold- 
stream courses could be too rigid 
Wns made with reference to an 
Individual example. In spito of the 
eppaHent rlgidity of the prescrip- 
tion for art history on the Diploma 
hr Art and Dfeslgn (now BA) many 
colleges claimed and were granted 
‘ “ e Hree of autonomy 'and 
flexibility; arid this has become in- * 
creasingly. the' case in recent years. 

Second, although I lypuld main- 
tain .that a minority of fine art 

PrnflMiifrfta Ana * 


•dal . 

AfVfra -Jt'if possible for example 

SXf.i i£ ® pent by foftfgtr attir 

dents lb this country canbe around' 

■MOni a. year. 

-The' chibf cdnrfiis(on ; must lie 
that 110 hasty decisions- should bo 1 
«r a £v^. d llirt errors On tho side 
of hltvulsn) trill do Britain's world 
W*w» w°ro good . than ft flinty: 
economic approach;. 


•i — ’ ^rr % .mis 11 

lent Which is shared in V i 


Socrates tfiis Freftcji 


the bnly^twd which are avcrguIiiB 
■ • ho ej f ec tlvo— refiuiul _ io l roglsto? 


S ofn Mr- Jolm Lathqtn - K. . Students at the start of 'riiV'yem-' - 

returned from the nnd refusal to mark tliefr. examlnd’ 
annual, 1U1U ye, rally of - Walds collo- tions It the end of it. ■ 

dUltlni All ocnnnmfn * hichtKw TVia«>h (ri.^ a • : • - . " ... _ _ . 


— ■ . ’ . eMUiDU 111 YllLylilR. QQ» 

greps by the. whole of higher ^edit- 

aU T“T w ' 

.lit; fdet, >nAy: evidence we liiavO. in 
tois connexion abdicates that n con- 
rtderabla mhjority of art graduates' 
«.ri»»od .with and grateful far 
“te education they received. 1 Wo 

■Increasing one. . * ■ ■• •*,'. 
■Yourdbincrtoiy, 

CLIVE ASHWIN, . 1 . 

Middlesex. Folyteclihic, ■ 

^rcroit I , 




ia la ry ritunmn, oHd 'Tbo sort 6 f v ona4 - w ^ 1 Nlrt 

.sanctions which university tempers : Yours fuithfully, ' - i ' ' V’ 

otre going to ha vo to apply, sooner. ijOlfN LATHAM, K 

We ii.iiTowed ourido^ dowir tn’i aivotseu.^ V'- i' i. * 

**■ * *' * ■** ^ .ihilatikiai tif el f»*i VjtiVK ' to 1) W'lir* Wii ‘w*K* : < 


Q: 0l>t Rtehapd Johns oft . 

Sir,—- ,We have been following with 
,youf coverage of thb Firl 
hffnir, tne tnard ^irice 
,ir intjnmtelv concerns those, of the : 
moinhors ■ ot this group who work 

jt, *?,*£.*%;** »y »• 


on tlioir submissions, ami visited 
others to assess rhedr claims. I am a 
visiting lecturer at Stockwell 
College. 

I assuro Dr Brosan, from iny ex- 
perience of both bodies, ihnt be- 
tween CNAA criteria and tliose of 
the University of London there is 
no such discrepancy as he suggests. 

Thirty two validations nt Stock- 
well may have been announced to- 
gether, but in jumping to the 
conclusion that therefore they were 
perfunctorily arrived at, Dr Brosan 
writes not only in ignorance, but in 
disregard of the fact that birth is 
preceded by gestation. That 32 
plants fruit together carries no pre- 
sumption that they arc mushroom 
growths. 

Over several years past, in college 
after college, I have seen staffs 
wrestling with the preparation of 
submissions and syllabuses, then re- 
vising them to meet the searching 
comments of the milversity. 

Stockwell has been no exception. 
J doubt whether the process has 
boen any shorter than with submis- 
sions to the CNAA. Even if it had, 
one should bear In mind that tho 
University of London 1s familiar 
with Its affiliated colleges before 
the process begins. The CNAA, a 
comparatively new validating body, 
lias much to discover about appli- 
cant institutions which the univer- 
sity knows already. 

It is a mistake to cry down either 
the university or the CNAA in order 
to cry up tiie other: such hostility 
nnd suspicion is deplorable. 

I deplore also Dr Btosuu’s 
depredation of studies not techni- 
cal or vocational. One supposed 
that polytecnics ware extending 
their interest in the humanities. U 
not, what is the prospect for col- 
leges of education, drama and the 
like where vocational training is 
combined with liberal studies, in 
the amalgamations or federations 
vrttli polytechnics which are taking 
place? •* 

In face of the present grievous 
pressure, if not assault, upon Higher 
and Further Education, we should 
be fighting each other’s battles, not 
each other. 

Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD BRObKS, 

Emeritus professor of English, 
University of London. 


Now that the work of the DES 
public inquiry Is complete, we wish 
to request, through your columns, 
chat the report be made fully 
public. - 

There are several reasons for this 
request. First, the closure of Fir- 
croft and the diminution of the 
very slender resources for rosiden- 
Hnl adult education ■ have * become 
matters of wide-, public concert). 
Surely publication is normal in such 
a case. 

Second, it may woll be that the 
careers of individuals nro at stake. 
-Presumably the governors of Fit- 
croft ond/or. the DES will toko 
action OH: the basis of. the report 1 
if so. (t is a- matter of common 
justice, to all Parties, that the rea- 
sons should publicly < appear. 

, SjnjJfe it is' in die interest of 
both DES and the member^ of the 
inquiry that tho report should 
appear. , During the course of ■ the 
submitted 

1 fividfendd whjtdi ibggesUd that the ' 
. prindpal and goyemors of Fircroft’ 
: n^L aCbV r ly cooperating with the 
minister of state, to sGcbre art our- 

n£S£J a Ti 0l4r ^ le fienisolves add' 
herb**'* 16 ' ^ t0l *° s * s 'Ofourmein- 

'itatemen t 

SJPSr "W b0fora the ^ inquiry, 
tiio, principal, concolvod of the Ju-- 

.8“jS. “?- a means of: confirming 
l'!r e been cul- 
inoral ‘ hn ' TO ? ld W® the 

, "«foi 

-. ■ ■ fttblidation,* . tlioti, h ospcclallv - 
{mlo 0rt, l!5 t t0 ^Wdnsirate tfie real. 
» wfiSu' of ■ ^auiiY and 
• .confidence- in . the 

A^Pclaijlon of- Scientific technical 


SSRC story 

(join Mr Terence Chivers 

Two Points frnin n •, 
Walker’s review of * decad^S 
SSRC activity tell a , " 
ITIIES. December 5). pfi? 
says, tiie SSRC system " ul dJ S * 
nmcii university work", bSH? 
cations undergoing a "oeS 1 ^ 
review ” Second, he nSfl? 
view that there has all w 
" spare money ", ya 0e * n 

The sod story is that the SSSf 
system covers the advanced 
education system in addition K 
universities though not many Sam 
seem to come our iray. y 
Partly our few grants reflect our 
low application rate which in nS 
relates to the need to build a i2 
science research tradition h 
advanced further education. I, J 
now essential diet this be built « 
S" ev«y teacher of CNAA degr e ” 
should be abie to carry out research 

ti* 4SS 

mis ? It has sent out its plenipo 
tentiary far nnd wide among the 
polytechnics and like coIleg« 
give pm talks and distribute gram 
application forms. But could ft not 
do more ? Why not create a special 


, m V a PIICCMI 

of srant of perhaps a fa 
liundi ed pounds per applicant which 
could - be made available to social 
scientists an advanced further edu- 
cation who can show that they are 
engaged on serious projects. 

And why not let these grams be 
largely administered by a panel 
drawn from polytechnics and other 
colleges, such personnel are think 
distributed on most SSRC coo- 
mutees. 

In one essential respect, social 
science research In the advanced 
further education sector is different 
■ at * n rite universities. 

We in the former sector have to 
build a research tradition and all 
the attitudes, values and institu- 
tions winch that implies. We need 
pump-priming grants to that end- 
to stimulate projects already there 
in order to promote a sense 01 grout- 
attainability ns a catalytic exerriie. 

The SSRC’s present machines 
S for grouts is suitable for a state ol 
research development still la he 
attained iu much advanced further 
education. New machinery or in 
adaptation of existing machinery 
seems to be required. 

Why not use some of that “spata 
money " to underpin more research 
in advanced further education and 
uo so by means of a “ peer group 
review ,r drawn from polytecbflici 
and like institutions ? 

Yours faithfully, 

TERENCE CHIVERS, 

Department of Social Sciences, ■ 
Sunderland Polyte chnic. _ 

Student grants ■' 

from Dr J, Lewins -. 

Sir, — The National Up ion of Sn- 
uents havo recently proposed » 
figure for next session's grain to 
raise the out of London figure from 
the current £74 0 (full grani) w 
arotuid £1,000. 

An immediate comment in tw- 
press was to say that in relation to 
a 30-week session, this represactw 
an Increase of more than £6a-wee^ 

In contradiction of die GoveraaiMt| 
incomes policy. Leaving aside . 
question of whether student grap w : 
should fnll within , the income ponff 
anyway, tiie objection Is mlsfqiw*“ , ; 

1 if ‘it supposes that the grartt » P 3 ™ 

1 on 30 weeks. •* . . ' 

.In the days of open B<>veniM«5 . 
the Departnient of Education. , 
Science tyould subdiride tht 
into, its notiobal sums for 1 acco®^ 
datiou, books, travel ana so -op, 
explicitly, tiie sum to mab lC j , J l *. 
student in: vacation, outside ” ;. 
tveek standard university. . 

" While, this division it'BftijEi- . 


jy the Department , 

1? daI_Secu^ty whs In 
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I am going to imagine that I lm V e found mv . 
self, at some dinner-party or other, neigiibour 
in a rising, indeed already influential, polid- 
dan who addresses me : « Ah, so you work in 
« college. Wish you’d explain m me 
what you peoplo are up to. 

“Far as I can make out your students spend 
their time smoking hash and making things 
ordinary people don't want and can’t unde? 
stand. When they leave nobody wants to em- 
pioy them, so thoy can’t do anything but 
tench, which very few of them want to do 
■oyway. Can you give me any good reasons 
why the whole lot shouldn’t be made over 
ib W something useful, say secretarial col- 

^Tes, I would sny : I can give you quite u 
few. In laying them before you, and in coin-- 
men ting as I shall on the present state of 
higher education in art and design, I must 
begin witii a disclaimer. This wTll be ouIy 
one man’s view. Other people in the Hrid 
nught give you quite different answers. 

Moreover I have been, for well over a 
decade, working at postgraduate level in the 
Royal College of Art. What I know of othS 

heaJSS TmS? n M Sporad,c visits atfd 
hearty. I only wish I knew more. 

But it is a safe generalization to say that 
2Sci ect0 /„°L fidu “ ri0 " , is in. a tnSbSS 


Art for society’s sake 

It is their potential for transforming everyday 

hie that I would claim is the main 

rhv*of° C L al d’etre of the art colleges’ 

artS?S,S 0rn ? r< l dlS 1 cus - ses the re levance of 
art education to a technologically-based society 


greatly depend on the quality of tcachiim thev 


Tne V'WWSlunH! level. 

Let me also mention a new ncrsncrttvA 
jjj? c J*“ recently opened up. At niy crileee 
u£ D S!r" c 0 L. Ed “ cali ”" on^ Science 


Ph^-An e.._we , CcW 

SSJSE&Jt tlle - 

4 'STn 

ously by the incorporation of tmlyan col 
oges, including the largest. iritSn p3t 
technics, out of n total of forty-three rX 
nized to run courses leadina^ra 
Coundl for NoUoual A«Sfm“ J 

btcholoir’s degree in art and design d 

stream’s ^InTnm th ? 11 ^ successor of Cold- 
Diploma in Art and Design (Din 

Tho CNAA «°° k i n 1 j 8 flrSt recruits 19591 
m * - AA w 0W llRS its 0wn specialist panel 
S i iew BWBrd and ,ts cou « ea : 

S*ASttS?ii? 10 ** what so,t of » 

JS^. 11 The^oX^re/itef 

I is true. Small Is ImaSSol and 
technics are uot small. Their directors' are 

ZFESM Ior ' ? eir free ’ pcctlc ventura 
S?I e - Wr , ‘ ykid ; nor do they in their 

radowecP 1,,t admhnstrudve underilngs thus 

-vj 11 0nly 1,Q P e th Q t the principals and 
"V encapsulated art colleges will find 
Mmiu 0 ! J retauri,1 8 1 tiw relaxed free-rauge per* 
waalized atmosphere that has, in die past, 

Sts 8rt colleses su °h agreeable environ- 

, n bureaucratic manoeuvre that appears 
do , n c H now whether it Js con- 
nected with polyfiedmidzacion da a cut- 

S 110 01 P art - cJme relative 

ts dep ? nd ubsolutely on the presence 
tisinv K aun, crous and variegated prac- 
and bs distinct from 

Koressional art-educationists or aclmlnistra- 

COie ., of is obviously nee- 

EfK; X continuity and committee work ; 

and iow /ti,S^ 8 SrOW heyond tiie minimum 
vX 10 *? deartl ^ ensured. 

“"rt mnlr C . Wi 1 for ft while about the 

1 obje« < Vn d f? lny 0f ot,r kind of graduate, 
about teEhftt contemptuous way you spoke 
irt rtnH^fiVi 18, / Ifc l s , tni ° rimt among fine 
uakenri n«v* (painters, sculptors, print- 
UtinE in 8 * le * ®hie t0 make a 

*“££of SJP« by the unaided 

Nftt&elif *?«S >re look fol ' teaching jobs, 
lid Mp ? “ Possible, so 'a s. to have a substan- 
week available for their 
into slcmmn _^ 8ny nowadays wiU go 


i-n .... -.fj j “ ** ““But uunosc oe truer 
witlahnsr - education in Ucsie,, as 
diatliict from oither art or craft. 

„,|W 11 in tills context doesn't mean 

settled down limitations of, or excerpts from 
current professional practice. It refers to’ 
every Imaginable kind of planning and docl- 

SffSS 1 * ,r0CC8S ‘hat results in the man- 
niado onrironniem being what it is— not to 
jjjjjjjj 1 tho consideration of what it should 

Inquiry might Sturt wiili : “ I low miuht 
wc rearrange tho seating in this dassrnoin ? " 
Wlt !? ! "*^knt ure thejiros and cons 
oe the new housing estuto at X. or the pro- 
posed mo tor wiiy through Y ? ". 1 

It is not far-fetched to imnuine thut if such 
a curriculum became pervasive (and, rightly 

haf.i'AnV 8 r CO i re su , b J ecf in tlie curriciiium, 
uaving Implications in art, craft, ciminceriue. 

home economics, science, social studies, civics, 
geography, local history) there would come 
into being not only a substnntlui core of 
excellent recruits to all design, environmental 
and planning professions, but also a massive 
public both able aud determined to assume 

n II nehiiA mmK ..... . 1 
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are beyond computation. 

But I daresay you think I'm getting too 
Far away from higher education— though' for 
my part I think that art cducution is best 
regarded as a totality or continuum, and 
that each level should have solicitude for ‘ 
those that precede and follow it. 

Anyway, getting back to the art schools : 
when you said uo one wanted to employ 
our graduates professionally, I suppose you’d 
forgotten that something like two out of 
every three of diem are designers — of engin- 
eering products, consumer durables, furniture, 
textiles, ceramics, clothes, graphics and so 
forth — or craftsmen like potters, weavers, 
silversmiths and so on. 

The majority— until recently the over- 
whelming xnojorlty-xof these people live 
after graduation by the skills they have been 
trained in, whether as staff designers or 
freelances. 

In so far as British goods are attractive 


E?.S* 0,,e Jkat is unn-expioitnuve, non- 
pollutant, und noiilucrnrcliical. that must 
succeed the present one, unless wo ate to 
drown m our own filth. IU 

1 u m about nascent 

^ ^ , .¥ ,t Just beautiful imaginings, the 
W^5 0 eg0 Pf.A* 1 In April 13^, play 
t l i?i nn n ox f ll * ,lt, , Q11 - Cl,n| -syniposiiim under 
mnnnor ^F Desi P l for Need, at which all 
numner of projects and devices of a socially 

S2 d n»/ «n D "” ,e,,t:i recuperative kind will 
be put on view and discussed. Husponse so 
far indicates that a grout deal of such work 

B.iSKff* ot ■ n * tacn,ro M ' rol1 

Aia/si , iunr , jsE5t i 

"■» “!»" il hewn hi iK 

early 1960s, centring aroinul a project for 

fe of l,K ’ iwnnrul purpose Imspinil 

1 .,!■ by f°7 V e l,uvo u ticpurtnmm and 
u professor of design ruseurch. 

V» u llit ! ,llln “iwuys Eicon spon- 

thli nmnh P S I ’| k u ‘ ltl,,,litI cs or Indus try, and 
the cnipi asis bus been oil medical crjuipuieut 
und appliances fur the humlicapped. With the 

! nMHf , 1 t ,i 0 ;r P i 0S{Rr,l ±‘I t ^ in ■ substantial 

handful of Inrgo CNAA (former Dip AD) col- 

{35 j 8 ' activity nF tlieso und other 

rtnds is praliferuting and will continue to do 

More than one benefit accrues to art col- 
lages from the pics nice nf lesearcii : thev 
* wi ? er rttwgo of human 
problems than tlioy olbenvisc would; and 
new kinds uf thinking mid intellectual rigour 
become part of their culture— this Inst obvi- 
ously, only in such meusure us the research 
is seen in its social, aesthetic and philosophi- 
cal context rather than as merely the funded 
Provtslon of piecemeal teclioiidlogical solu- 

Whcn ii I'niiU's 10 hunniii needs, ive ure 
probably only betdiuiiug ia explore (lie ways . 
in which art schools and thefr denizens may 
achieve cordial linkage with the community 
tbot surrounds them. 

The old evening-class system served this 
purpose in some degree : but In many col- 
leges it lias been discontinued on account of 
WEistic problems concerning the dual use of 
facilities. It Is a widespread, all-age, ever- 
present demand, which in the absence of 
alternative provision in art centres, the art 
colleges do woll to cater for. 

Far like reasons participation by art 
schools in community art and public art 
schemes could be of great value to all par- 
ties. And no one should be more interested 


Sr?“ l JriLi^f.i v , UCQde *™ nllftinnioRis. Many 
tnlentcd in these respects sis 
well as in the » constructional ”, since aim v 

liumT" ,,eS BCncrn,izcd »miM i wide 

Rut often ii is not; ofton. too. the 

E!!S nal " l iB 1 le J** g ® nco come up 

through a .school in a depiived area where 

had mucli ado to acqifrc 

5lpyff!5f“ e| i CVOB if Inclined 10 dn 
*k..i s roas 9 n ‘lie requirements of O- 
or A-kved* as prior qualification to an art 
course, ux fust laid down by Coldstream 
ami main tin ued in the now dispensation, is 

» rsir 1 - “" ,I shou,d b « 

anv^'Th^ a,I ° W ’, be °P en *« p255 If 

any. age who want it : the loss of tho ace- 
Cnuilri? 1 ' '?2. Cr l l C * i of V ie 0,d t Lom, on County 
nSKfgic r"arSF. 00,5 ‘ S “"° ,1,cr CiUISU ,ar 

♦nlL. 1 u'H riKht nboui the vnJue and inipor- 
twice of tins third hiuiinu type, and if it is 
ns frequent lyKicciuriiig ns I ili/nk, then we 
rinnkuig, not of cutting-linck on 
iLlghei-educnnon provision for It, but ruther 
ot how snnn and in wliat ways such provision 
might bo extended. 

1 ¥ m ' ,ot M fond ns to sun- 
jio.se ihar art schools are, or could snuii 
becomi!, models ..f cducatinmd perfwtim" 

. !. ■ aJ(1 n , v,1 V 1 ?. V ack * 1 ‘kink they .no 

d|,f,i:ic,, f l » critical niiiscle, 
tlicuieticaj hucklniim, und awareness uf tiu-ir 
own social and cultural context. 

As ;i result, particularly on the fine un 

n?..: .''i 1 .' 11 ? nso 1 nl ^ nu Llt s . 0 f rime and muterinU 
me wasted cm lull f-convi need regurultaiions nf 
currem international styles cullcJ from thc 
uit niiig.izincs. And on tho part of all too 

jrM* ther ? is “ n ““examined con.M-nsns 
to me .effect Hint something culled "self- 

vflKfrt S V«!i w” ,,sl - 1,8 .riie solo end suprciiie 


into r f , ' nowadays will go 

■he w Bdirca-tton, ' for example Into 

art departments of coniprehensives. . . * 
the colleges _took on" ' board, during 

iho 19ff ? Di5t Period of Dip AD through 
staff IS”* 8 Sreat mauy young members of 

*hif»daMv) : 10 “S r ^ ndor ‘ 

hr 5E Hence part-time foach- 

a , !*. M ■•m* “■ •** : 


nut ahShK flrt college graduates— 

4* *0 s ^P n 4«y system will 

Ji4 tbeSeri^S 1 « as, a second best. 

W certafrt '* 0ine kope 7and It ia confirmed 
w«t oS*T.£ 2^ , 2? 1 contacts of my own) 
!fM iA&S: wi ^ im Port a special 
"F*h’ivhlrf?S?' *■ i»Yontiveness and vision 
thousands of children : trill 
no , 1 something to be 

T?jl markedly . Improved, 
^y'sclionJ broody piade cipar, IE secqn- 
finfe btatc t0 offer more part- 

tiiai- ■ departments.: Another 
Jttw ^dlhelp (arid I know It does 
Pi 80 ! 08 ^ would bo: a' dose 
^ 4«:oiidtt! n i ■ a« collego staff and. 

opposite numbers. 
Cpuld bp coordinated ; 
could be made jolutiy 


COOKI oe made jointly 
" grounding ” appro- 
l 3 ^ WtiiH h n - t0 *Wch institution. Such 

u W ffldlSn- ’would' Incidentally 
5° morale of srtondary- 
rii» a rt , cnif^p^ are ^ 1 v 5? 10 ; Can exiled from 
d °rr CQ thfl y l GaVS If- 

^? Stadua^wI S f ftd; effectiveness of art cal- 
school Staff will 
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to be hdd and to touch, and arc liahdy In 
use, we have those people and their teachers 
to thank. Conversely, in so far as our pro- 
ducts are shoddy, hideous and nud function- 
ing, we must blame the manufacturers, 
accountants and buyers for purblind insist- 
ence on the false economy of employing 
hacks, and tor despising the public as gullible 
and indisriminetlng. 

Indeed it is their, potential for trans- 
forming everyday life that I would claim as 
the main social raison d’etre of the art 
colleges. I say " potential ” because ns yet 
it is only sporadically realized. At the more 
obvious level there is, as I've just been say- 
ing, the provision of good designers, hence 
good artefacts and environments. 

1 At a deeper level all our graduates, 
whether designers or artists, constitute .a 
corps of people wbo by the very rtature of 
what they do (and their temperamental 
iptent to ' do it) are concerned ivith-*to 
borrow Kohler’s unsurpassable pliraso— the 
place of value in a world of facts , or ns the 
ciiclid runs, with Quality as distinct from 
quantity.* - . . 

They pro not, of course, the only people 
of whom this could bo said : they shnro this 
.concern will all students irt the humanities. 
But they are unique in this, that they arc 
first and last makers. •, 

The emphasis on : other himin nines is an 
history, language, analysis Hiid criticism, and 
only exceptionally, do their students become 
originators of * new material in the fields 
they study; the art or design student is 
creative by definition. . , 

To. poinf this out is not to imply under- 
valuation of history, Riialysis, criticism and 
theory in -general -On the contrary, I believe 
art colleges to be far more in need of those 
disciplines than they commonly realize, and 
for tiie most part to be woefully undor- 
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or more vigilant than art college staff and 
students in issues of conservation and amenity 
whether in the man-made or the natural 
environment— an obvious entailmcnt of any 
preoccupation with “ the quality of life **. 

So far I’ve been talking mainly of social 
usefulness. I musn’t fail to mention, however, 
taoeeo stress, the particular kind of In- 
mvtdually experienced educational need that 
the art school alone can meet. 

Let me put It in this way : traditionally, 
and In conformity with Plato’s rank.nrrierW 
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education has rated literate or numerate 
intelligence as unquestionably the highest, if 
not the only, kinds of intelligence. 

The art room or craft workshop are, to 
tills day, looked on by most school-teachers 
as dustbins for the educationally inadequate : 

find Tiuvcf un erarfamTfia ^..13 ' 


!n U lL St< ^* ther ? is un u "examined consensus 
"to effect that something culled "self. 

«E“S Pl mt . be 11,0 «Jlo end .suprciiie 
ediicmff " bjecl,vu ,n rim process of .irt 

r-nn l«Vl« , »\ nr w , V r ^‘’ that ,l °. ex «llent work 
d u wl, ,! ch , *»J» "Ot i*t un important 
sense express the feelings of the worker 
Du L °! ,e m *y fcwrmlio thnt this is hest^^ru- 
IMrt " K ! h .e Bpul to be achieved, but 
rather us a sutisfnction (albeit a nucessnrv 

other gouJ U a,,t th ° nchievomeilt of some 

«<“ “i 1 * V h '- L ’ L l '.S ar Bunhle tliiat must 

ol tite un works in the Tate Gallery may have 
. been done with some such priority as ‘‘self- 
SFS* 1 - in n . lhl< *, the same would be true 
,* minority of works In the Nationul 
Gallery; und it would be true of virtually 
"3H* 1,1 riie i British Museum. In other words. 

ftSwi e , 8 i* Iwn s 8 ,nad 1 ^ rn nolion ; yet wc do 
?« ii.S d Mt P r4 «e d ing its onset inferior 
to that which came after. • 

Another ill consequence of the “ no-think " 

uS!£?*£ s lhat ! l . has directly ra the 
Bf r «, nntt-provisioji of education in cer- 
H-rimicol aud informational domains 

USi^n/ 0111 j co v yetence thence some instruc- 
tiou as and when needed) Is arguablv the 
p^ri' r, § ht ® u y young person wishing to 
enter the plastic arts at professional level. 

that e S?UH d ^ ' hin t , H uch of a music school 
mat failed to teach its students musical 

theory, 01- a drama school where there was no 
e,ocuti 2 11 

,fi , POssj ble to go through an entire 
JuatS , Bnd - F° sr Btaduate nrt college 
cSw ° f rc,evant basics as 

Zvliem s h ,»«™hnf < T° rt3 ° n Projection 

Peroeption psychologv, 
communication theory and even, In some 
cases, straight representational drawing. 

'aments from these bodies of knowledae 
Z ei vJ rES .? nt In old centralized Board 
of Education art examinations that I went 
through (and an -balance I'm glad that I did) 

SftS f he “* ^rii ** arrivSi ofthi 

cld Naaonal Diploma in Design they wore 
throwu out os being culpably academic. 

Wdk, .not that they were- 


■tV 7 “ ininnms recrenuou. 

My 00 meat Ion, however. Is that the activity 
ot making, even when not consciously deliber- 
■ at ™i Moms from a special kind of iqtelUnencOi 
reality'* ™ nEC ^ c,d ries for coping, ifilb 

,ihnt wo cau logltimately Sneak of in toll Ig- 
once as bcipg uot necessarily linguistic, logical 
or mathematical Is indicated by the phrase 
nn . Intelligent sheepdog”. We would, not 
speak of qu " intellectual^ ope. 

I boiteve iliat fpr certain purposes of edu- 
oatloiial strategy wo should peculate the oqul- 
yalence wnh litoracy and numeracy of a 

third kind nf U» .,>..,1^ ... _ e 


for tho most port to oe woetuiiy unaor- 
provided. In consequence their cukure Is 
all too often blinkered, inbred, complacent, 
sterile, self-perpetuating and provincial, 

' Th fey abound, for all tbnr, in humanity 
and Inventiveness, and ftence so could be— 
Indeed, here and there have become— the 
workshops where plans and .prototypes are 
brought into: bplng. for the iii3W-.k{nd oE. 
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speak of an " intellectual” opc. 

I believe iliat fpr certain purposes of edu- 
cational strategy wo should postulate the oqul- 
yalonce with iitorncy and numeracy of a 
third /and of inioliigencd— uu nmnlgnm of 
, spatial, inanipuiativQ, cnnslructlvc, invoutivc, 
sensory, somatic, intuitlvo-psychlc, Jinaclnnt* 
ive-and poetic faculties— fob' which (lie dexlen- 
nailon “cojislructioual" Is tliu only one T can 
ttunk of at present — I wish wo had a w6rd 
with the ovoi'tnnos of GdstaUung. 

Anyivay, for the development of tills kiiid 
of iiuelligeuce past the age of. 16 or 17, 
tho art collcgd Is the, sole arena, In the 
fibsodce of which young parsons gifted iti 
these ways would bo condemned to frustra.- 
uqn In boring Jobs or iempted to become 
drOp-outs. ■ 

Mind you. I am not s uying tiiat art students 
-r aye .invariably,, or are batter for being, defi- 


"Muwuuwa, ana centra] ly 
examined. .Ail that bathwater was thrown 

?h^h°X U rai C « rira Sccond World War; hm 
Cl i h 5 ava,| ablHty of professionally* 

. SS^hjj 1 ^Sjri, 8 fr? e a,Ul Uniques) went down 

odilcatloidsts (even myself when 
C| : J !'P r fiowqdttvs of course) nro In- 
SSSf U b u du P M pedagogical fashion, 
when Bauhatis .moihodology reached our 
shores, some three decades after. Its IncGpv 
-.lion, lyo thought, that now tie last wo cduM ■ 
011 th 9 “he, true, flnal unth. 
Then DIpAD ennio oIour, arid nom nt inst 
wed got flcndemlc autonomy and degree 
equivalence- 

lhc ™ ,s ."® at last. There, never 
will be. Possibilities are limitless und still 
Only partly glimpsed. They will bo realized 
ta the extent wq not the necessary resources, 
and more essentially to tho extent that w<* 
maintain. a inside the schools and between 
■ them, a lively, critical dialogue, tio yon did 
me a service- in asking those questions. TJinnk 

S ou also for being such a preterndtu rally good 
stenorl How nuout a tot of brandy 1 

ThfnAlr 'w of general studies at 

the fcoyai College of Art, London. 
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Angling for a genre 


T'liiiiii Wharton: A lti<igi'ii|ihy 
liy It. IV. C. Lewis 
Constable, £6.50 
ISBN II 09 46 1010 X 

As early ns 1923 Edith Wliarion 
thmiglir of writing her memoirs “ m 
avoid Inuring il inaccurately done 
liv xMiueono else after my death, 
should it turn out that iny boohs 
bin vivt? inu long enough to in nke it 
tvoriliv.'liile to write my hiugnniliy 
That she later made tip a packet 
of liMier*. and addressed it “ J'«i My 
lliogmpher ” confirms rite mipics- 
biim i liar she was nor one to under- 
rate herself. Her reputation as a 
iio '.’disc lias risen significantly in 
remit years imd with it ihc imerc.st 
ill her life that R. W. B. Lewis .sees 
being first revived in 1941 b.v 
Edmund Wilson in The Wound untl 
t/ie item. Her autobiography ajtpenr- 
od in 1934, mul Lewis's description 
of il could apply to much of lier 
writing: "It is roticeur enough 
persminlly yet it is deeply reveal- 
ing Her rifle, A Backward Glance, 
she borrowed from Walt Whitman, 
in whose work she had n lifelong 
interest, and the book is full of 
whiu Whitman called “faint dews 
and indirections". To these some 
reliable key was needed. The large 
collection of her papers bequeathed 
to Yale (some 50,000 Items) seemed 
likely to provide It, and R. W. B. 
Lewis, who wns known to bo work- 
ing mt them, could be expected to 
turn the key with scholarly respon- 
sibility. 

Mrs Wharton’s cupboards, one 
thought, would bo too full of 
fashionable gowns and the other 
appurtenances of gracious living 
to leave any room for skeletons. 
The idea of her as cushioned by 
affluence and nostalgia against 
the ruder shocks of life persisted, 
as did the literary view of her ns 
a disciple and reflection of Hqury 
James, and yet rumours persisted 
also. Her paternity, hep marriage 
and its breakdown, her. friendship 
with Walter Berry — round these 
areas lingered a tantalizing whiff 
of scandal with which Professor 
Lowls deals .authoritatively but 
never pontffJcaUy, The evidence 
for believing ! her to have been 
Illegitimate- {* marshalled • hi an 
appendix : and quietly summarized 
in Hie statement; “My own guess 
is that the rumour is false". 





Edith Wharton, Chris tmus 1905 


Teddy Wliarton with Ills dogs, 1886 


the impression 


laving been 


seems appropriate) of passion and plain the vision, zeal and energy 
intensity. The irrefutable evidence with which, during the First World 
for this was not in the papers at War, she dedicated herself in Paris 
Yule but in Fullerton’s papers which and at the front to various long- 
were traced ill Paris by a friend of term projects in support of the 
Lewis's. This literanr detective Allied cunse. That her dedication 
chose Is described graphically in an did not prevent periods of exhaus- 
appendix that should he recoin- tion and impatient disillusion 
mended to anyone who believes that emerges more clearly here than in 
literary research is a mere matter A Son at the Front, but the vela- 
of sedentary cerebration. tion between fact and fiction is 

Fullerton himself had urged an ar>parent en °ugh. 
curlier would-be biographer of On each of the books Lewis com- 
Edith Wliarton “however delicate moots at the appropriate point in 
the problem, to dispel the myth of his narrative briefly and percep- 
your heroine’s Frigidity ". This tively. He is candid when ncces. 
Lewis lias certainly done, and less sary (“ The' best thing about The 
sensationally than others might. The Gods /trrii'e, one is tempted to say, 

E ro blent is indeed delicate and he If its title ’), and speculates on why 
andles it with tact aud dlscrimina- Edith Wharton “ permitted herself 
tion. He quotes and discusses the such relatively slack work In the 
poems in which Edith Wharton ex- 1920s” and in the 1930s still pre- 
pared what this experience had duced too many negligible items, 
meant to her: he also shows how At the same time he argues that 
aspects of Fullerton’s emotional life : her novels after The Age of Innp 
stimulated In her a preoccupation tewe have usually been treated 
with Incest. Only in die closing ,v *ili undue critical severity” and 
chapter of the book does he reveal m *kes a modest claim, based largely 
that this interest led her into the on “ ,e unfinished novel The flue- 
drafting of a story and the writing cancers, for a reconsideration of 
of h piece of what he correctly th em, His evident desire to sub- 
calls ‘‘ elegant pornography M ; the or «Jnato celticism to biography is 
text oE tills fragment he gives In understandable, If In some ways 
another appendix. It is, 3 think, a disappointing t it may be In part 
measure of the book’s achievement ° x Plamed by his several references 
that one takes this disclosure in to . a forthcoming “ psychologically 
one's stride when one conies' to it, Jjnjnted study of Edith Wharton's 
and sees it in a perspective that- f iC oo» by Cynthia Griffin Wolff, 
earlier or less careful presentation on . e of J' 1 ® People whose advice he 
might ha vo distorted. acknowledges. 

It will hereafter be less easy to Another writer to whom Lewis 
relegate .her, to tha category of acknowledges an evident indebted- 
novelist of manners ”, less easy td ' ness a Leon Edel who has rein- 
njiss in her social novels the aware- forced- his work as the biographer 
ness of sensual passion that dis- of Henry James with a book on the 
tingulshed Ethan Frome. Lewis's theory of Literary Biography, One 
remark., that In The Age. of Inno- .--of Edei’s principles is “The bio- 

ceuc? ** ■*♦#*■* «iN»f l#.- onenitan «**.<_*. l. - — ^ _ » 
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Tennyson's Major Poems : The 

Comic and Ironic Patterns 
by J nines R. Kincaid 
Yule University Press, £8.25 
ISBN 0 300 01875 4 

Professor Kincaid delivers what he 
promises — comic and ironic pat- 
terns. 1c makes a change from the 
traditional treatment of Tennyson ; 
we are given undiluted critical dis- 
cussion of the poetry without (as in 
Professor Ricks’s recent book) a 
biograpliicHl-ciiin-psychoainilytic ex- 
planation. It is not for the lover of 
poetry or the intellectual, but very 
much for the student uf English, 
particularly the graduate whu cun 
properly savour the complaisances 
and demurrals of footnotes. Kincaid 
simply works a vein, and lie is u 
good workman. Comedy and irony 
are for him the modes of literary 
expression between which, broadly 
speaking, Tennyson hod to choose. 
With The Princess, In Memoriam 
and Maud he wrote In the comic 
mode: before and after, in the 
ironic. Needless to say, Northrop 
Frye is the sponsor - of this 
approach ; the first chapter Is an 
account of his syncretic manner of 
viewing historical phase and formal 
feature. Applied to Tennyson, it 
eschews all talk of morbidity, roman- 
tic yearning, political idealism and 
other subjective concerns which 
have interested traditional criticism. 
It replaces them by a simpler, com- 
prehensive notion of poems getting 
written within limits determined by 
die Character of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This allowed comedy, but not 
tragedy, an attenuated existence, ex- 
posed to the withering glance of the 
irony which looked to become the 
dominant mode. 

The substitution of genre for sep- 
arate concern with history, biogra- 
phy and so on is painfully reductive, 
even when comedy and. irony are 
very broadly defined and even 
allowed to overlap. The ambivalent 


among t ie 1842 poems naturally 
respond best. It is surely wiser u. 
think oF “The Lotos-Eater?" J 
deliberately Ironic than t 0 take It 
US morally neutral* or morally |n a d 
ed, as wholly detached from or 
wholly attached to the episode In 
the Odyssey, But Kincaid’s meaning 
for irony and comedy is really much 
more comprehensive than that of a 
critic concerned with genres and 
similar, purely literary conceptions: 
it associates closely with what a 
man can believe about life. “The 
Palace of Art” and “The Two 
Voices are ironic, because irony 
results from encountering un im- 
passe ; but they are comic because 
they find a way out. On this score 
the long poems published between 
1847 and 1855, The Princess, h 
Memoriam and Maud, are comediei, 
but increasingly affected by irony. 

The problems those poems pre- 
sent hecomo much less intractable 
when treated this way. Tennyson is 
not simply striving to find new 
words and forms to mediate his res- 
ponse to the imperious demands of 
a new age, but juggling (in The 
Princess, for example) with the con- 
flicting proprieties of domestic 
comedy and heroic comedy, with 
irony inevitably Intruding upon 
both. It is strangely reminiscent of 
eighteen th-century concern with 
rides and decorum. In the end, 
though, we can read The Princus 
as an ironic defeat or a comic vic- 
tory “ depending on our angle of 
vision The difference is that we 
must presume that the failure to 
achieve decorum is not a fault but 
a success. The Princess and the 


Idylls are major- poems, though 
there is nothing in the “argument 
to suggest why. Conformably with 
The Anatomy of Criticism, value u 


The Anatomy of Criticism, value u 
not an issue, the important thing 
being patient, taxonomic descrip- 
tion. Valuable though tills may be. 
its autonomy is surely brought into 
question by the suggestion tint 
Idylls of the King ^explores the 
pressures of the social life as subtly 
as Mlddlemarch”. 

John Killham 


Mendacious moralities 


written by. someone who loathed 
her, and Lewis finds in- it “subtly 
distributed malice”. Hip own! 
approach, neither malicious nor 
unsympathetic, Js : remarkably dis- 
passionate, “ She had her unattrac- 
tive moments” is the comment hp 
' allows himself at oca "point, but the 
srt Ml. question ip too self-evidently' 
ungracious to need more. Her 
attitude, •« the ond of her life; 
-towards Lubbock and his wife is 
not condoned but its ill-mannered 
and irrational cruelty is 'left to- 
; , it* elf L, - i : . similarly 
gutiidfriip hdlanc^.characteriipi: hid 

<priesgntul*Hi : og w® '- tensions - anti 
hostilities ' between Mr$ Wharton 1 
and Jiei' husbqnd. . Here , he -'empha- 
sizes ti>4 personality change that ' tit- 


must be ;a critic ; and as a 
v-j *- — “S must come to terms with 

Archer and Ellen Olenska” gains certain other disciplines explaining 
In meaning by the time the whole , man, not least with psycho-analysis 

hlAOranntf lioa Hdnri A n« Jhaj L. .* w J * 


novelist 9 personality, outlodk and a commendable balance in his Inti- 
writings. • i- ' . i . pretatian of the events already 1 men- 

In other, respects our precon-: tinned, for example, or in Ms dis-'. 
Ceivbd idead.of her ns a person and JWffoa, of the; attractions that the' 
as a,. Writer ars- less- likely fo head' .aging Mrs Whgrton found in Catho- 
drastic . revision. She once defined HcJsm:; a conjecture Is never 
herself as - " a .rooted, possessive allowed: to harden into assertion or 
person”. Henry James's habit of tailored. to fit a theory. ' 

IS41 hSSa?3FS2l: -tJSlS^LrsSk^ JS 


< -Love, cbuld be epitomized ns " the 
:i • ‘ unipn bf tills 1 ever-divfcrse pair V. 

' b j. - and orta Itl which, as in Meredith’s 

: pofcnt, ^* no Vllfcln need be ”. Lewis 

- shows . inqre oosrtpassldji' to., both 


m 


than cither showed to the other , . .. 

Tim : J»ifiRas< suiurlses ; ■ thdi the 
book springs on, us arise, frtmv this 
unhappy relationship. Mftr Whur. 
ton dfu, W0 laarp; in . her forties 
seek solace elsewhere^ bfat hot, 
except Id ,7-e , companipnahle Sfense, 
with Wujter Berry. Her lover' Was 
the American 1 expatrlata iouinullst 
Mnnop.' Fuller ton who abes": ' hot 


travel-book^, 1 ha WOver. shaw that sho - nH ® f^all dote of complaint,' how- 
hud the stamina, the shrfcwd hifalli- lift upaVoidable if ungrateful:. 
gcnCe,; Ond - tha ' powers of 'Obsdrva- J, , aro errqrs In . a work: of 

tldil t6 maka it pinch " more than 1 n r R sca * e is ; not surprising, but ' 
mefe- sighi-sceirigi . - ’> •/■■■! .. there ace- a number of them, trivia) 
^I -Slie 'wax an lintisual rnt^TiinnUnn cumulatiyely^irrltDtinfi, particu- 


fi.yure in AjSwfcifwd Qhmde ar all. 
bul'wlth tyhqniiflhe certainly b0d ; au 
'affabc { In. hqt* ;ck.Sh tbo Frortdh'.piord' 




1 Slie, Was an uabsual coMbiodtlon W 

pi thq soclol end the Intellect ual " D ■ En 8UBh_ and 

suob. ^ot she was cjearljf Much .names .0‘Folk, 
.nio.ro tiitin ihnt. jTbe rdnga' nod !,-?*"• Casual -ref^ 

dura Hob - 'of Tier friendships with . *9 the. 4 rtd«;,disco vers some ; 

. peoplcr Jiko ■ Henry , . Ad ants, Henry and omission* .there- too. This. 

Janies 'Bernard Be ran so ntuid Ken . .* 1 ■ respect- for, the. industry, . the . 

noth Clark rOsted on --someth fag : “fpcrw*<mtJon, end the control manl- 
moCe ; durable ond - deeper than • Ieac ln the bopk must be reiterated, 
snobbery, Nor, though it was i part • ';s __ . ■ , „ 

lftff - it.; does shobbor^ fluff icl^uly 'WF-i / :V 5 s 


The IVrlter as Liar : Narrative 
Technique in the Decameron 
by Guido Almansl 
Routlcdgc 8c Kegan Paul, £5.95 
ISBN 0 7100 8147 2 

It is not unduly difficult, as Croce 
showed, to discredit timeworn 
theories about the Decameron and to 
question the reasons customarily 
advanced for its astonishing sense 
of aesthetic cohesion. The thesis 
that Boccaccio's novella are a faith- 
ful mirror of fourteenth-century 
Italian society was rejected . by 
Croce on the grounds that poets 
are never ' mirrors, at any rate of 
external reality, 'while those who' 
maintained that the Hundred Tales 
were . written ■ with the purpose of 
reforming -, contemporary morals 
were firmly and sensibly told that 
Boccaccio was not a preacher, but 
bn artist. On the other hand. Croce' 
was no less dissatisfied with .the 
Bisection of De Sanctis that Bocc- 
accio's aims were exclusively artis- 
tic and thqt the . Decameron was a 
classic'. Example ' of “ prt for . art’s 
Sake ", because nb Work of art de^ 
serving of the' name can be denied 
the same descriptive .formula. 
Other theories swept comem 
uously aside by Crpce included. L._ 
idea that the unifying feature of 
the Decameron Is its poetic prose, 
as well, as the View diat Boccaccio 
,-bi 
lot 

i site notion th 
CahMicdia 1 mi 
onjunctlqn7Wi 
illes a 1 balanc 
medieval- ethb 

th 
ce 


Professor Almansi*s new bopk -h 
one of the most lively and 
provoking contributions to Botrtc* 
clan . studies of the post-Cnxetfl 
era. Picking up the phrase appti« 
by Philippe Sollers to tha DM* 
Comedy (“le premier 
el agi integralement comme iwth 

Alinansi argues that the Decamero” 
is a much more appropriate canin- 
date for this accolade, inasmuch a* 
Boccaccio, unlike Dante, is f® 
pressing extra-literary demww 
upon Ills reader:. the book is purW 
and simply a poetic artifact ids 

requires to be judged as suen. 

To illustrate this basic 
tion, Almansl conducts a 
reading of most of the 8ton« “ 
have attracted the close whim? 
of Boccaccio’s commeararors. „ 
analysis of these mid other nc^l 
is fascinating, anti reveals a reman 
able amount of optical 
but one Is ultimately left wi“u. 
.feeling that manly of - JH 

. wtiL not bear the interpretHiioii t . 

Alinansi, . in his 

pursuit of their formal values, « 

placed upon them. It 

be the .case, as ^mauti 
that “art is the en joyment 
not of things ", but K&ygg 
even the most . dedicated ^ JK-*’ 1 
Isis would argue that tha 
ai-e . ummportaht; and 
a tendency to. get his, 
for instance in lua sumpiaty 
tale of Madonna Oratta (to i 


. - V--,. ■ • * . • 
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Looking for a place? 


The Times Atlas of the World, com- 
prehensile edition, 5th edition. 

Times Rooks in collaboration with 
John Bartholomew & Son. £26.00 
ISBN 0 7230 0138 3 

The New Oxford Atlas 
Oxford University Press, £6.7 S 
ISBN 0 19 891108 4 

These two atlases are among the 
very best of their kind and both are 
recently reissued in n new edition. 
The Oxford atlas is a substantial 
volume, a little awkward to shelve 
and rather too heavy to carry 
around for long. Yet the Times atlas 
is bigger, with an appreciably larger 
page, twice the number of maps, 
three times tho map area, and with 
four times ns many entries in the 
gazetteer. It is a reference volume 
to be used near its permanent home. 
With a 4:1 differential in the price 
both atlases represent very similar 
value for money. 

tn both atlases the topographic 
maps and the accompanying gazet- 
teer represent the bulk of the pngi- 
nation. The Oxford atlas has us 
many thematic maps (such topics as 
gaology, climate and vegetation) as 
the Times, reflecting an orientation 
towards a more academic and more 
geographical market. Inevitably map 
scales are larger in the Times atlas, 
for It has 25 sq ni of maxis compared 
with 9 sq m in tho Oxford Atlas. 

Tims almost everywhere in the 
world is covered by maps at 1:5 
million (50 km per cin, or about 
80 miles to the inch) in the Times, 
while tiie Oxford covers many 
ureas at half that scale, and some 
Only at 1:16' million (more than 
250 miles to an inch). Curiously 
the difference in scales for the 
maps of Great Britain is small 
.(1:1 million and 1:850,000), but 
there are larger differences else- 
wnere, thus southern Africa is at 
1 :5 million in the Times, but 
million in the Oxford, and 
Israel is at 1 : 2,500,000 compared 
with 1 : 4 million. One of the greatest 
contrasts is in the coverage of the 
United States, with an excellent 
set of maps at 1:2,500,000 in the 
times atlas, whefe Oxford can only 
‘hanage 1 : 8 million. This seems a 
V. dBlllei,lt: t0 h ave Iceland, the 
- Middle East and the whole oE 
*/95« ” m '°P e M twice the scale 
ot California' seems unbalanced — 
end will also limit the major export 
market for the Oxford atlas. 


- ,,irser , SLH,C mails may 
iimko it easier in lucate those far- 
uwny places but it docs huvo reper- 
ciissions in the gazetteer. Look up 
Lundon, and the Times offers you a 
°L e ? ven , “Sfinst eight for 
Oxford. But Londonderry comes out 
ftt seven to one, and if you are un- 
fortunate enough to need to find 
han Pedro, you'd bertor know the 
country as well, for the Times offers 
you a choice from sixty-four! In 
oLher words, if you aro loco ling die 
arger places (and this must 
oe a high proportion of the 
iiormui use of an iu!as) then 
tho Oxford is quicker and more con- 
venient than the Times. Given the 
weight of the Times atlas, there 
might be a case for publishing the 
gazetteer in a separate hook-size 
volume: it would be easier to use 
than the present five-colunui page, 
and the gazetteer could remain open 
while searching tho map— surely 
more convenient thou having to 
memorize the latitude and longitude 
from the index. 

Both atlases are thoroughly con- 
ventional by sticking to north ut 
the top of the map. The Times Is 
more conservative perhaps with Us 
consistent emphasis on straight- 
forward topographic coverage : 
the Oxford innovutes with a 
series of maps that attempt to show 
relief, vegetation, land use and 
climate in a scries of complex shad- 
ings: more marks here for effort 
than For achievement 

Small countries, especially those 
that are Islands, get disproportionate 
treatment (eg, Iceland at 1:1 million 
and even St Paul Island at 1 : 250,000 
in tho Times) and tend to appear 
as insets in maps of neighbouring 
arens. There might be something to 
be salt] for putting all these odd- 
ments together and at the same 
scale, and leaving the “ waste ” 
space on the main maps us sea, tn 
emphasize die setting of somo of 
the coastal countries. 

In terms of cost these atlases are 
closely comparable, mice ullnwanco 
Is made for size. They aro also very 
good value for money — many books 
with no more (and far smaller) 
pages than the Oxford atlas sell for 
a higher price. One basis of com- 
parison is the price per squoro 
metre of map: £0.74 for the Oxford 
atlas and £1.04 for the Times. 
Alternatively you got almost exactly 
7,500 gazetteer references for your 
£1 In each case. But many users 
will feel, the most appropriate basis 
is weight, for the Times atlas Is 
almost 101b and thus costs £2.66 

8 Br lb, compared with the 3}lb 
xFord atlas at just under £2 per 
lb. Weighty volumes indeed. 

Keith Clayton 


Stablemate 

Jb® very popular stablemate of The 
Atlas of the World, The , 
Times Concise Atlas of the World , 

been published in a new 
revised- pH Hah 


l ."O * 1 *• SU. UQ 1 C. A. UJ, CA‘ 

tiie new English, Scottish 
"WWeJah. county boundaries are 
ort tiie maps and Saigon 
SEPfS? together with it* new ha mo. 
£12.50 The atlas costs 


Use this in 
the lab 


People in straw houses 


Social justice 

The proceedings of a recent OECD 
seminar involving economists, socio- 
logists, educationists and policy 
makers from all OECD countries 
have been collected into two vol- 
umes and published by die OECD 
.as Education, Inequality and Life 
Chances at £10.60. The papers 
contribute to the current donate 
oh issues of distributive justice and 
social mobility and the papers are 
in the language of origin, English 
or. French, 


A Handbook oF Organic Analysis, 
Until dative and Quantitative, fifth 
edition 

by H. T. Clarke, revised by 
B. Haynes 

Edward Arnold, £12.00 and £4.95 
ISDN 0 7131 2460 1 and 2490 3 j 

| Mr Haynes, himself the author of 
u textbook of qualitative iiignnic 
analysis, has revised Professor 
Uarkes book on qualitative and 
quantitative organic analysis, the 
Fourth edition of which has been 
reprinted seventeen times between 
1926 and 1967. 

The main changes are the inchi- 
sion of chupters on the preparation 
or derivatives, and on spectroscopic 
methods, revision of the tables of 
compounds, and the updating of 
quantitative procedures. The husic 
scheme, however, roniulus hr. 
changed still being n (list- rate 
vehicle for learning organic cliemls- 
try. It is, perhaps, n pity that the 
language has not been liindoinizud. 

Tho principal aim of the ipiulita- 
tive section seems in he tu teach 
organic chemistry timing}] experi- 
ence of chemicul analysis rather 
than to leach inmicrn analytical 
methods. Not all organic chemists 
would accept this order of priori- 
ties for such a course, n] though 
ninny (including myself) would 
support II strongly. Those in the 
latter school of thought will not 
he unduly worried that cliiumnio- 
gruphy js dismissed in mu- sentence j 
or that the chapter on spectroscopic 
methods is five pages long, confined 
lo a superficial treatment of two 
techniques, and does not integral e 
spectroscopy into the scheme of 
analysis. Those in the former .school, 
though, will probably be appalled. 

Tho tables of compounds are ex- 
cellent, ulth-iugli there are some 
minor criticisms. Epoxides appear 
under ethers ; some acetals (eg, 
piperonal) appear in die ruble of 
aldehydes and acetals, whereas 
others are classified ns ethers (eg, 
safrnle) ; acetals ore included hut 
ketnls are not. However, tiie tables 
must be acknowledged as an ex- 
tremely valuable collection of datu, 
containing a variety of Information, 
such mg lists of suituble derivatives, 
as well as physical constants. 

The quantitative section is less 
successful. Here the absence of 
specn-oscopic (apart from colori- 
metric) and chromatographic tech- 
niques is more serious. Some sort 
of general introduction, dealing with 
problems of measurement, errors, 
etc, might have been useful. 

Some of the detailed directions 
for carrying out certain procedures 
tend (understandably) not to be in- 
stnimcnt or apparatus specific, 
referring only to generalized ilia- 
grams. Their usefulness will prob- 
ably, therefore, be limited. Surveys 
of available instruments might have 
b 'f« 1 more useful, in places, coupled 
with advice to consult makers’ hand- 
books or locally available operating 
instructions. 

The took may be recommended as 
part of a laboratory course In 
organic chemistry, but not as a 
course in. modern organic analysis. 


People and Housing in Third World 
Lilies: Perspectives on the Problem 
of Spontaneous Settlements 
by n. J. Dwyer 
Longman, EG.50 
ISBN 0 582 48064 7 


° f , population Increase 
In Hill'd World countries of 3 poi 
cent per annum are eclipsed bv 
ft" intos °f population growth 
In those count lies which range up 
to in per cent end In some instances 
beyond. Nntural increase is bnl- 
stcred by massivo rural-urban migra- 
tion. those who most feel tho 
pressuro of population upon 
resources in the countryside more 

ciLlTf Si'ct 

Lagos and Lima, arc bursting nt the 
seunis end tlio Inflow continues. 

For these new urban dwellers the 
basic needs of life uru ut best nre- 
curious and often virtually non- 
existent. Jobs, bousing, water 
supply, sewngo and waste disposal 
ore iiiuiluqiiiitc fnr present m-i-tls Jut 
alone future demand. Denis Dwyer 
itus chosun to cniiccntrutu upon 
limiting, though inevllnblv other 
needs receive some enutidurutiou. 
lie compares und contrasts his 
experience «f urban problems in 
Hongkong, Wl i] 1 ihp urban problems 
, As l n j . rl,c Pacific, Latin Amerlcn 
and Africa, und he looks ut the 
at temp is that huve been niudo to 
a meliorate. them. 

■ !“ housing major achievements 
have been made by those directly 
confronted with the need to find 
Riieltcr— m the growth of shanty 
towns, squatter settlements, hidnn- 
vi lies and laucllti und barrio, hi in 

Lntm Amencu. Dwyer culls them 
collect iyt'ly- spontaneous Battlements, 
winch deinnustrate how pcuple have 
come together in large and small 
groups to occupy fond and build 
homes in interstitial open areas and 
on ilie peripheries or cities. Here 
they liuve provided basic shelter 
and limned services which nre sub- 
sequently developed and improved. 
*“* considerable and often conten- 
tions literature un these settlements 


has huen explored. Uywer lakes a 
jJiiniiive view of them, a view rlmt 

cur, ' cnt ,- n Hie last 
deende. They are seen as making a 
tnnjoi contribution to alleviating ihe 
i iir u l,le ? ls nf Uie Third 
•L?™ urban authorities are 

cithei unable and/or unwilling ra 
tackle adequately. Even when they 
have tried to act these authorities 
have often dimo so ineptly; their 
enneepts of low-cost housing and 
tneilincTs for. realizing them being 
bused un inappropriate western 
models and experience. 

Specific responses, part icu hnly in 
bigh-iisc building, nre examined for 
Caracas and Hong Kong. The luttec' 
was much more successful ihan the 
former Spontaneous self-help linns- 
jng schemes arc looked at, pnrticu- 
liirly in tho context of Lima und of 
Calcutta where the whole range of 
urban problems are at rhclr most 
extreme. Dwyer dubs CiiJcuitn “ the 
wurst city in tlio world”, though in 
iny experience it must be run n 
close second though on a smaller 
scale hy Lugos. Tho cities nf Atiu 
ana Latin Am eric a receive more 
alien i ion tlmti those of Africa and 
tim nut hoi- |. s clearly much more 
sure in Ills und erst muling nf them, 
With ii subject so vast and sn com' 
/bfo Wn UVan tre “ ,,no,,t i,{ ini puss. 

There are obviously no ready mid 
cusy solutions to such housing probT 
lems mid Dwyer does not ut tempi 
un y- . Tho perspectives 
wiijrli _ he provides are important 
and Ins cross-cultural comparisons 
und contrasts uro valuable. Truly 
comparable studies will be postihle 
only when common methodologies 
are employed and the resulting data 
are available for analysis. The now 
lu'buii technology which is needed 
for Third World countries has 
already been to some extent provi- 
ded hy those who most need ir. Their 
ideas u iid Initiatives must be furrbor" 
developed. It is on attractive study 
0 i ■ *J n , unn *trac'tive subject, onu 
winch tlmse of us in the more dove. 
l"ped pans of the world cannot for 
any reason afford to ignore. 

R. Mansell Profhero 


Anti-abstraction 


Peter Simpson 


Advanced Calculus : Pure and 

Applied 

by Peter V. O’Neil 
Collicr-Macmlllon, £9.90 
ISBN 0 02 389320 6 

In the introduction, the author says 
that he wrote this book partly to 
oppose what he regards os an 
unhealthy trend towards excessive 
abstraction, in advanced calculus 
courses. It includes chapters on con- 
veyance, multiple integrals, partial 
dinereiiuadon, lino and surface 
integrals, calculus of variations, 
complex analysis, and Fourier series 
and transforms. A fairly traditional 
notation is employed throughout, 
in a usually rigorous treatment, 
although there are occasional lapses. 
The author carefully distinguishes 
between a partial derivative func- 
tion and its value at a point, but an 
Inadequate account of differentials 
in rthe traditional notation leads to 
one unsatisfactory section on thoir 
use in differentiating implicit fuAc- 
tions. A ii umber of difficult theor- 
ems are proved fn foil under fairly - 
general conditions. In a fcw cases 


the author has judged It best to 
prove nu important theorom only 
“ ni ‘*£ restricted conditions : thus 
Cauchy s theorem is proved only for 
a function assumed to have a contin- 
uous derivative. 

presupposes only a staih 
dard (American) first-year calculus 
course, but for a British student at 
least tiie brief review of the Pie- 
mann integral for functions of one 
variable could undoubtedly have 
been fuller. The author describes his 
stylo as conversational, and apart 
from a few infelicities ("Zeno was 
not much on common sense it la 
relaxed without any loss of preci- 
sion. p Iff icu it points in an argument 
nre identified, and usually very ade- 
quately treated. There are plenty of 
examples, and well-selected exerci- 
ses, with solution notes for a (rather 
small) number of them. For a stu- 
dent anxious to acquire a working 
knowledge of the calculus at tbft 
level, and some appreciation of its 
applicability, to physical problems, 
the book cad be confidently recom- 
mended. • _ »• 

A. G. Vosper 


NEW FROM YALE 

/ The f nritan Origlns of the American Self 

’SAgVan bergovitch 

,A ./study r of the development of the concept of American Identity front 
I - -”* S6,vanteeath-century . Puritan origins. Using a ' coniparadst tiicthad 
• to specify the uniqueness of that (level opinent, tho author centres 
«P0n the interaction of language, myth, and society to , explore tho 
Fun^iin -iachieverifont In Its bi-opdost tontext. Drawing upon q va?t 
Of aotu-des ‘from both the, Old and New World, Mr. Bercovltch 
! 4howi how. Puritans' conceptualized the seif and history. Ho then 
./traces thq growth pf tjhe.myth of America itnd details the transforms- 
' l5 Christian hermeneutics into &h emphatically national and dis- 
V-. ^M^f-^vely: 'symbolic approach to the American experience. In the final 
i : ,., e pEW;he obtHnes the' Puritan legacy to American romanticism, and 
hbw PUrlfoti fcbouglic lids had a long after-life hi the American 
: . JPd-copsd ousnesi and symbolism. 

■ : ■' 
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The Reformation 
in the Cities. 


The J««senisfs and the 
Expulsion of the Jesuits 


10 France, 1757-1765 


Sixteenth-Century, Germany 
i uid Switzerland 
STEVEN E. OZMENT 


DALE VAN KLEY 
A study of i ho blow I 


STEVEN E- OZMENT ' A study of iho blow by blow battle 

A study of tho reasons behind the “ destroy the Jesuits In Franco . 
striking success of tho Reform*- during the eighteenth century. Mr, 
tion which shows that Protestant- Van KIpy demonstrates elicit their 

Icm vuac nmln In lin » ffirlrnai-l.lnn - flXDIlkion . ttl.K liinunlir nki... I... ■ 


releasing them from the convic' 


sjdry. Mn Van Kley also con- 
slders : tho modifications that 


tion of guilt and burdensome roll- aiders - tho modifications chat 
gkms observations imposed by tiie ' Jansenism uiKlerwenc after the 
medieval church. It Is this promise delude, of. the early 1700s anti its 
of psychological add social free- lutnro relationship to the En- 
dom which is explored by Mr. i Ugutenmeiic ip tha latter part of 


dom which is "explored by Mr. ; iiKuiomucm, 
Ozmeut In this fascinating book. too century. 
£6.90 . . £8.2$ . 


TJic Practice of Death 
EIKE-HENNER W. KLUGE 
A study in ri.iedlcnl ethics which ' 
presents t-ho ' arguments for and 
against such . topics ns otortina, 
butfinnasln, and lofautlcldo. Tiie 
author noplyses the structure of 
the yarjnus ethical postiioiw and 
exposes their strengths and weak- 
nesses £S. S0 

The Etfhics Of 
Fetal Research 
PAUL RAMSEY 
A Madly- of the controversial topic 
°£ “W rjesearch which examines 
tho othical and legal questions In- 
volved and discusses British und 
American reaction to die Issue. 
£4.40 cloth £1.65 paper 


Yale University Pjess 20 Bloomsbury Square . Loridon WC1A- 2NP 







King as tax-man 


'King. Parllnment and Public 
Finance fn Medieval England to 
1369 

by G. L. FInrriss 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 

Press, E13.SQ 
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The constitutional character of the 



One gentleman, one vote 


The Representative of the People ? 
Voters and Voting in England 
under the Early Stuarts 
by Derek Hirst 

Cambridge University Press £7.50 
ISBN 0 521 20810 6 

The tremendous surge of interest in 
politics in the 1640s produced a vnst 

P amphlet literature and, in the 
utney debates, one of the most 
searching examinations in modern 
British history of the nature of 
representation. To what extent was 
this outburst the result of the civil 
war giving the lower orders their 
first chance to participate ill affairs 
of state, and to what extent was it 
the continuation of a previous deve- 
lopment, which had itself contri- 
buted to the deepening conflict ? 

Dr Hirst sets out to obtain 
answers through a detailed study of 
the electoral system in' early Stuart 
England. He brings to that task 


In detail, however, the conclu- 
sions are often less categorical than 
Hirst's summary might suggest. The 
work on contested elections is n 
case in point. At the general elec- 
tions of 1604 and 1614 contests 
were very rare indeed, with only 
13 and 14 recorded. The election to 
the Short Parliament in 1640 pro- 
duced no less than 61. There 
can be no doubt that electoral poli- 
tics was becoming more important, 
yet we must remember that the 
1640 figure suggests a degree of 
activity much smaller than in the 
reign of Anne — and, indeed, is com- 
parable wirh the number of con- 
tests in the dull days of the Pel- 
hams, one hundred years later, 
when improved techniques of con- 
trol had muzzled the electorate. 
After all, the figures mean that, on 
the eve of civil war, nearly three- 
quarters of the members of parlia- 
ment were being returned unoppo- 


book of the Highest interest anti 
quality, the findings of which will 
take years to Assess completely. The 
quantity of datn assembled, sup- 
ported by eight appendices, is in 
itself an impressive achievement. 
Yet the difficulties of interpretation 
remain formidable: the evidence is 
fragmentary and some of the con- 
temporary comments exasperatlngly 
ambiguous. The nearest thing to a 
general conclusion is the repudia- 
tion of Christopher Hill's view that 
the House of Commons before the 
civil ivar represented merely the 
propertied class : Dr Hirst maintains 
that, on the contrary, there were 
" genuine consultations with large' 
numbers of ordinary people" and 
that, on the contrary, there were 
limited to a few at the summit of 
the social pyramid. 


warn us that most of the disputes 
nrose from local rivalries. We can- 
not from these figures infer the 
existence of an informed electorate, 
eager to join the national political 
and religious debate. 

Just occasionally Hirst seems to 
add to the confusion that undoub- 
tedly existed. Professor Plumb and 
others have drawn attention to the 
way the House of Commons used 
its command over franchises to 
create a wider electorate — as 

though it could anticipate mass sup- 
port in -Its struggle against the 
crown. Hirst is reluctant to concede 
that this was deliberate policy. He 
sees no more than a tendency for 
'the opponents of the crown to fav- 
our wider franchises, and goes jo 
far as to call the movement “an 
un thought-out, generally-agreed 
drift Statistically it would appear 


to be something more than a drift 
with the House of Commons be! 
tween 1620 mid 1629 finding for 
the more generous franchise on 14 
out of 16 possible occasions. Nor 
does it make for clarity when 
three pages later, Hirst describes 
the same policy as “a principled 
dislike ol oligarchic electorates”. 

Hirst is a little peremptory with 
die people of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and cannot always resist tha 
temptation, known to most histor- 
ians, to take the field himself when 
the performance is below par. The 
gentry in this period, he tells us. 
“had not yet fully fathomed out 
what elections were about”. It Is 
a curious remark and seems to im- 
ply that what contemporaries 
thought is less important than what 
historians think they should have 
thought: at this period, what elec- 
tions “were about" was changing 
rapidly because the role of Par- 
liament, and therefore the role 
of representation, was changing. 
This Is not an Isolated instance. 
The speakers at Putney did 
not always understand what they 
were talking about, Hirst re- 
marks sternly, and explains what 
they should have said. I did 
not myself find his rejoinder as con- 
clusive as he assured us it was, and 
I can only say that, after taking part 
in many political discussions, the 
Putney debates have always seemed 
to me a model of lucidity. But when 
Hirst goes on to tell us that Crom- 
well was naive and did not under- 
stand the workings of the electoral 
system, one begins to wonder: it is 
lucky for Cromwell that he opted 
for Sidney Sussex — he would 
scarcely have made the grade at 
Trinity .Hall. .... 

John Cannon 


. Ill the grievances ,o£ the Sliires were 
brought up to Westminster for 
redress. Fourteenth century MPs, 
like some modern ones, were often 
under pressure from their consti- 
tuents, and, at least until the Black 
Death, the reforms which * they 
sought from the Crown represented 
aspirations which were popular, and 
not merely knightly, in their origin. 

The book, then, is as much 


Opposing the opposition 


Elcctornl 


Adversary Politics and 
.Reform 

edited by S. E. Finer 
Anthony Wigr&m, £4.50 
ISBN 0 9504469 0 4 


Everyone knows that Liberals are 
under-represented in the Commons. 
There are other anomalies in our 


electoral system. Why should Scot- 
land and Wales have more-MPs pro 
rata to their population than Eng- 
land has? This , issue will become 
more acute, if separate Scottish and 
Welsh Assemblies are established 
under tlie forthcoming devolution 
legislation. And- why does New- 
castle, electorate 188,000, have four 
.MPs while Leicester and Notting- 
ham each with over 200,000 voters 
make do with three? 

. This book raises basic questions 
about our voting system. Its; pub-' 
llsher, Anthoily vVigram, is also the 
founder.of a group entitled Conser- 
vative ' Action for ; Electoral Reform. 
He asked Professor Finer to edit' a. 
collection of essays. The editor and: 
contributors - were given full freer 
dom to say what they wished to say ; , 
an this basis the editor claims 1 that- 
the. work is non-partisan. . 1 ; 

Distinguished names are included; 
in the panel of 16 contributors, and - 
they cover much ground. There is! 
an excellent description of our elec- 1 
toral system ; our theories of repre-; 


liapt inevitably some material is re- 
pealed. An outline description of 
the single transferable vote method 
of proportional representation is 
given more than. once. It is .then 
irritating to be told that no space 
can be found for a full explanation. 
The other matter is more serious. 
Nowhere is there a full statement of 
the case for the -present electoral 
system. Some aspects are presented 
to provide targets for criticism, but 
the case is never presented as a 
whole and part is nqt given at all. 

It is possible to defend the status 
quo -. by contradictory arguments. 
Usually the “first past the post" 
system is claimed to produce a 
‘government with a firm parliament 
ary majority which enables Minis- 
ters to give the nation the benefits 
of sU’ong leadership. An alterna- 


tive theory is that it is good to en-. 
courage the two-party system be- 
cause, while offering the electorate 
a clear-cut choice, it also tends to 





,come to- require the consent, of the 
Commons,' but » the . Crown's .fiscal 
^prerogatives— jnjrveyance, the oxqc- 
ition of military service, feudal and 
Judicial levies-7-hpd been' limited, iii- 
some 'case*, by statute. It is. -no pdfa- 
idox to see here both a reduction- 
'ip tilp scope for: autocratic: and arbi- 
trary royargo ver ipnent and a great 
Increase, in tliq authority and rev 
.-:‘saurdeVor the, Crown.: 1 , Wtir had 
■plnfced the wealth OE the • nettop at' 
.'if no .king’s disposal, provided .thdr 
access, to that -wealth :, could he. 
'•secured by parllanicntary' 'consent- 
. lii .fluid uf wae thaCroWn.had a 


: jxjhiviiatm. uuu.-the Conventions 

“bastard feudalism V would r be to 
esk for h'.mofc amorphous,, less 
-' tightly 1 argued- book. ; 

. this -fa: a Work :dE gi'eot : Subtlety 
- end ; distinction, which ■ combi nos 



the . product 1 dC rRontan laW and 
canonical thought afi 'Well as of .pity 
cu instance, allowed 1 taxation fori the 
conirtion good, 1 ■ But if ' taxation 
could not DC resisted, lfcC0iuld;be 
.‘bargained over, and in. the common, 
petitions which began under Edward 


4 .Maitland Arid Stubbs on Parliament, 
6r ' Toat -! on I* administration, ! 0 f 
Willard on 'taxation.';' It should 'not 
be ' for medievalists alone, but bite 
.for' Tudor higtorlfcnsi wbo-dro apli 
to regarid the Institutional structure 
t or their. own period ns stri gerierf j 
.' onq W r !*alk ' cpudcscondinglyl of 
the ■* precocious importance 71 : of 
four teentty-edntury Pa til aments and 
df ; . their*: “spuriously tnodCru ’ 
' activity 1 *, In : oil esfeeriftyls the 
; Parliament .which: the needs of ’.ww* 
had. brought info, being’ woe.! the 
i Parliament of the Tudors. ; i. .] 

Maddicoti 


S iia cblimry ; there is an account of 
tiropean experience; die implica- 
tions of proportlpnpl representation 
fpr, parties, MPs and' local "govern- 
ment are reviewed. The. purpose pf 
the whole exercise is to , influence 
opinion but it fs also n.major contri- 
butidrt to the' literature 'on. British 
government, . :i.\- ■* • • :> 

e arertwb' shortcoming^,: Per- 


encourage continuity In policy as 
Cabinets ^yill moderate their actions 
to gain the support of centre-minded 
and . , uncommitted opinion at - the 
next , election. The Heath Govern- 
ment retreated* from $ els don. Tne 
Wilson Government Is also in re- 
treat. Finer .takes on the firm 
government argument and destroys 
it, but the consensus government 
argument is ignored, Nightmares 
about Mr Benn do seem to make 

E eople overestimate the. differences 
etweten thg> major. pafties, .; 

'* There ore. two.' grounds on' which 
present . practice may be challenged, 
—that it is unjust and, that it leads'- 
tb unsuccessful policies; ' These 
essays attack on both fronts. Coiii- 
pnrisoti with Europe may well sug- 

f iest that proportional representation 
i more conducive to - economic' 
growth thari the present .British 
system. But is there pny . positive 
connexion ; between material, well- : 


being and electoral method T 
think most contributors would agree 
that electoral reform inyst not be- 
come a panacea for our ills. Equally 
we may agree that existing arrange- 
ments. do not produce good results. 

Two economists, Mr Stout, and 
Professor Wilson, show the harmful 
effect of fluctuating economic poli- 
cies caused by changes of govern- 
ment. .This is described as the coat 
of adversary politics. In fact, It piay 
be die cost of democracy. AuoUier 
difficulty is that no one can write 
parallel essays on the cost of coali- 
tion politics because, at- least since 
1945, there is no British experience 
on which to base such work, ra® 
effects of having another elect Dr “ 
system are wholly obscure. We ao 
not know liow the public "would 
react ; nor do wo know hpw pollOC" 
leaders- would behave. My bums 
I s that the public would adjust more 
readily thon politicians and consti- 
tuency activists who would have w 
accept the need for formal, ■* 
opposed to informal, comproinwe- 
There could well be an initial dis- 
turbed period while the old dogs 
dropped out or. learned new tries?- 
Meanwhile it is quite impossible “ 
undertake , cost-benefit analysis in 
relation to electoral reform. . 

■ The crucial isSiie is one of 

On this basis tlje present law » 

indefensible. Bpt Nayil- 
forecast in this volurad that m 


»j. the attitude of -.--v • — r — 
party conference. ' There 
least two preconditions 
One is a general election ythuft. 

■to jbroduae' an overall 1 majority 
any party.. The other is a mu 

wider public Interest in 
reform.. One hopes that these 
will srii* up such awareness. . 

■ PeterG.Rlchards 


Practical beauty ; Course details 


others. -Brit 


37i& 'Oxford Companion . to- the' 
°°w available at 
£10.50. Like Its sister volume. The 
OicfoVd Companion to A rt, which 


and typography, : •" for . example— 
Whose products are.' made for : a 
prictifcal purpose but which are 
valued- chiefly for the quality of 
tnolr ..workmanship and the beauty 
of their, appearance. 


The Handbook of po ^ toc j^l 
Courses for the ucatiemio . 

77 is nbW available. 

°. ■ 

technics, it gives details; 
thari 1,000. full-timq .snd 
courses available. It can be . _ 
from the CDP Secretar«r, 
Regent Street, London,, W-i* . 



See-saw effect 


The Mathematical Revolution in 
Soviet Economics 
by Alfred Zatiberman 
Oxford University Press, £2.75 
ISBN 0 19 218303 6 


I n tlie 1920s Soviet economics 
flourished in the relatively free 
atmosphere of the New Economic 
Policy. Soviet economists, such as 
Preqbrazhenskii produced highly 
original work which anticipated 
Inter western analysis. Several 
economists used mathematical tech- 
niques to explain their ideas : 
Feldman published his now famous 
model, and a system of balances 
amounting to a highly simplified 
input-output model, was developed 
for planning. But after about 1930 
the climate changed. Much of the 
earlier work was suppressed and 
mathematics was to be applied only 
to severely practical problems of 
organizing production (while solv- 
ing such a problem in 1939, 
Kantorovich discovered the first 
solution procedure for linear pro- 
gramming). In his last work on 
economics, Stalin asserted that 
questions of economic planning 
were the province not of political 
economy, but of administration. 

After Stalin's death economics 
was set Free again.- Some of the 
pioneers of the 1920s, assisted by a 
new generation of economists, re- 
introduced mathematical approaches 
to planning questions, often using 
Kantorovich's programming ap- 
proach. Dr Zauberman calls this 
the mathematical revolution ”. He 
was one of the first western writers 
to notice this development, which 
he publicized in a number of 
articles. Now he hafc embarked on 


Individualization, not legislation 


Radical Social Work 

Brake by R ° y Bailcy ai,d Miko 
Edward Arnold, £4.25 and £1.95 
ISBN 0 7131 5819 0 and 5820 4 5 

.beMer by chang- 
ing the social order first or by 
changing tl hem one by one, or, do 

WhMh°« b ° th 81 *i he same tlme? 
Whether we put it so naively as 

this oi not, the issues of this bonk 
are probably fairly summed up in 
some such question. Theso Issues 
are central to humanity and not 
only to the relatively narrow world 

2«,«f° Cl : a w ? t r « and ^ ave been central 
ever s i„ ce ‘Render unto Caesar tlie 
things that are Caesar's . . 

Social caseworkers, following in 
f ?°£ te| i 8 of Psychotherapists, 
J?5 wurin B. to P«t things right 
this or that person when it 
dawned on some of them that things 

JSSi?- n VC l ?c b , e put light with 

society first if there wore to be 
fewer individual victims to have 
to put right. The outcome of this 
no ) v ! understanding was 

rsfiifilS® 1 ' -0 ? i ? work”- The so-cniled 
..“f/ol. workers, having be- 
come disillusioned with cusework. 
described their return to political 
solutions as a timely extension of 
their “ social work ", 

are , so i" e difficulties with 
^ xt " nslon ,. or job-enrlchmcnt. 
io talk about the fusion of political 
Pf ‘sonalist action on behalf of 
Doth individuals and groups is to 
assume that this fusion is both 
possible and desirable. Without 
discussing the problems of tills 


a inot-e- extensive summary and 
analysis. The present book Is part 
of this work, a short, informal and 


lion-technical version written for 
the non-mathematical reader. The 
formal version, entitled Mathe- 
niartcaf Theory in Soviet Planning, 
which is to contain a rigorous 
account, will not bo available until 
early next year. 

The author makes it dear in the 
preface that he is aware of the 
dangers of splitting up his work 
in this way. Many of the models 
in the popular version are pre- 
8e *tted in a highly compressed Form 
which makes them hard to follow. 
An explanatory table, on page 33, 
is ' scarcely intelligible, even if It 
were hot apparently incomplete. 
Moreover, Zauberinan has high 
hopes, of the non-specialist reader, 
who » expected to take on board 
brief Verbal accounts of such things 
as the Pontryagin Maximum Prln- ; 
dpi e, 

Nevertheless the book, though dif- 1 
ficult, is a rewarding introduction 
to the change In attitudes and 
approach among Soviet economists. 
Znuberman’s account begins in 
the optimistic early days when eco- 
nomic planning was interpreted as 
the problem of finding the maxi- 
mum of an objective function, -sub- 
ject to resource constraints, and the 
shadow prices associated With the 
solution were seen as the natural 
means . of implementing the plan. 
Nowadays die problems' of choosing 
the objective function, of setting 
fue planning horizon, of deficient 
information and of uncertainty are 
. recognized, and' Soviet economists 
are turning increasingly to a sys- 
tems . approach, based loosely upon 
cybernetic principles. A recent 

Soviet book commemorating the 
eightieth anniversary of the birth 
of Nemchinov, who presided over 
the rebirth .of Soviet mathematical 
-economics, notes a similar progres- 
sion.' ; - • 

• 'What affect has all this had on 
•Soviet planning in practice? 

fauberman tpuches.on this question 


fusion the notion of a rndicnl social 
work is incomprehensible. 

. Several of the eight essays either 
ignore the problem or pass over El 
desultorily, it is a pity, because 
papers such as Stuart Rees’s and 
Croscy Caiman's would have done 
more valuable service in some other 
anthology— devo Led to their icsnec- 
livc subjects— and much ihc same 
could be said about Don Milligun's 
piece on homnscxuaiiiy or MHyn's 
on ' community development mid 
action. 

Apart from the introduction by 
the editors the only essays which 
maturely confront the central issues 
of polarization into a personal nrid 
a political approach are those of 
Pearson, Leonard and Cohen. These 
three are refreshingly aware that, as 
iho editors put it, " despite ihe opti- 
mism of the Now Left, psychological 
damage and social problems will 
occur even in a post-revolutionary 
society V That {lie autonomy of tha 
personal remains inaccessible to 
political management Is a conces- 
sion which they all grudgingly 
make. Ihis is promising. 

Pearson, for example, well appro- 
dates that part of the reniity of 
social work, which is tlio client’s 
emotional trouble and unhappiness, 
is not ontiroly amenable to treat- 
ment supplied “ by die provision of 
matorlal or economic help **. Never- 
theless, he wants soda] workers to 
be educated politically so that they 
c 5 n P! a « themselves In die world 


tion of the possibility of a hybrid 
T’ ■ * c,,,d I . of . personal-political 
ullov, is implicit m the concept of 
radical social work. 

Cohen too seems to agree 
that tlie deviant Is more than the 
product of the control apparatus " 
which almost raenfrnnchisos the per- 
so rial 1st vote in u politically radical 
world. If the clients — who aro more 
often than not deviants — are not al- 
ways and entirely the products of 
the control apparatus, and of (lie 
unjust society which wields it, how 
much reparation can wo expect 
From the revolution? Stanley Cohen 
also points to the anomaly of 
deprived groups which do not 
readily fit Into the role of victims 


of a class society: “gay liberation, 
nippies^ mid druggies have always 
been an embarrassment to the 


of politics and merge their political 
with their personal approach to 
their work. This confident expecta- 


orgauized loft who have vet to de- 
cide whether to disown them or co- 
opt them**. Cohen enjoins social 
workers. " refuse the ideology of 
casework, but always think of 
CO nF! » bm ** thinking of cases” 
will bo no more thun a pious slogan 
unless It is matured into a systema- 
tic theory and practice. And* so, ih c 
ideology of casework reappears in 
our vary refusal of it. Nor Is Cohen’s 
refusal " consistent for ho enjoins 
Social workers not to “ wrlto off « 
the ideology oF casework when deal- 
lOR with tne " mothers of autistic 
children, suicidal housewives in 
council tower-blocks, derelict vac- 
rants. . . 

Peter Leonard too reflects thut 
some experiences of pain and suf- 
FfflnB °r« inseparable from human 
life and that a radical perspective 


There’s Gold in Them Thar Pills— 

An Inquiry Into the Medical- 

Industrial Complex 

by Alan Klass 

Penguin, 75p 

ISBN 0 14 052 3146 

The Economics of the Pharma- 
ceutical Industry 
by W. Duncan Reekie 
Macmillan, £9.00 
SBN 333 16690 6 

The pharmaceutical Industry has 
had an - exceptional record of 
achievement in terms of growth, 
profitability, research and export 
performance. The British Industry is 
extremely efficient by international 
standards and homo prices are 
among the two or three lowest In 
the world. If its products were 
motor vehicles, such a record 
would be lauded but as it is, the In- 
dustry has been the target or almost 
edntinuous vilification. 

In a highly contested area of in- 
quiry Duncan Reekie's book is well 
researched, balanced in approach 
and very readable, although con- 
taining nothing startlingly new. In 
contrast Alan Kiass's book is often 
poorly researched and, in spite of 
its greater length, irritatingly super- 
ficial. This Ts hardly surprising, 
however, in a book on this topic, 


A taste of whose medicine? 

for the preface warns that it will search. Large-scale, rigidly ordered 

“w“ W3S* somotfmea STH” 


by the lime the point Is made, the 
thrust of the argument is lost in a 
deluge of economic theories and con- 
flicting statistical evidence”. Un- 
fortunately this self-denying ordin- 
ance is not always adhered to. We 
are Invited, for example, to observe 
an “almost vertical line of cost 
increase in the years 1950 to 1970” 
in per capita spending in real terms 
on the National Health Service. On 
a graph with no zero and 20 years' 
worth of observations crushed on to 
a horizontal axis of less than half 
an inch in length, this seems un- 
remarkable. Further, real and mone- 
tary units are subsequently confused 
in the same paragraph and a whole 
segment appears to be missing from 
the relevant figure. 

Where there is ovoriap between 
the two books, sharply contrasting 
conclusions are reached. Few 
would argue with Klass's statement 
that “there is a profound and im- 
portant difference between profit 
motivated, mission-orientated re- 
search essential to industry and the 
scientific goal to extend knoiv- 
ledge , but eqhally, many would not 
follow him to conclude that the ” re- 
search function must be separated 
from profit motivated industry 
Surely we need both types of re- 


lilMAlJifTTTnfWl 


a form suitable for liumnn consump- 
tion do not seem to bo activities 
cither likely to appeal to, or be : 
appropriate to, colleagues in the 


chemistry department. 

.KJhss lias no time for patents 
either, winch ho views as involving 
secrecy and a restriction on the flow 
or ideas. It could be argued, how- 
evar. that by establishing property 
rights In ideas, patents encourage 

Partis niihlif-aflnti i _ 


early publication, whereas in their 
absence, the only protection from 
the advantages of being second that 


would be secrecy. His case against 

S atenis is that "there is no evi- 
eocc whatsoever that the death 
rates or sickness rates among 
Italians were- higher” without 
patent protection than in countries 
with It. 

Even if one could envisage such 
a line of causation, the Italians 
were not in any case denied access 
to these patented products as they 
wore freely copied by "pirate*' 
Italian firms. Again, his claim that 
the discovery of new drugs in 
countries without patent protection 
was 10 times higher " than in coun- 
tries without them, is simply untrue. 
The source of this conclusion is the 
American Kefauvor hearings which 


'Which discounts this is Fostering a 

1 t? r " fragiiianied ” 
view pf pooplo. But none of these 
amendments of tlie totnlistk rndicnl 
view will persuade any of these 
writers to admit that the amend- 
ments undermine not only tolaiisiic 
Formulas but the radicalism of their 
ideology too. Leonard's final ver- 
uict, which is almost unexccniion- ' 
*"!?». fbows tins attachment to a 
politic zed conception nf liumnn 
5 : , « w*H be clear Hint radical 
n o , ,k . k “ ]an H w»* off from 
nou« able to formulate n colic-rent 
paradigm of tliuoiy mid practice 
which could assist its development 
I? ,. Q J 18,d social work educa- 
tion. Now some of us would rend 
inis to mean that there ain’t such 
□ thing as "radical social work”, 
wc would be wrong, for it is only a 
of : J* ,s a way 
off but politicized social work will - 
come in due course. 

Let us sce haw much credence we 
should give to tills oracle: diet umi 
surgery -—io cite an example — are ; 
rwo entirely legitimate methods of ; 
treating n duodenal ulcer, Tn de- ': 
scribe surgoiy ns “ radical diet " ’ 
would stretch uur tolormico for ' 1 
metaphor too for. Those who sny 
•hot radical social work " is not 
social work do not mean that the 
n , cts , j*nd practices it engages in 1 1 
should not be performed. To object ! 
to the notion of radical social work ' . 
merely means that calili^ political 
work social work ” is a mystifl- • 
cation, a case of false pretences unci 
that urgently needs revealing. 

Paul Halmos 


excluded product-by-process patents • 
from Its list of products, whereas . 
their inclusion would hove shown 
that not one of the discoveries in - 
question originated from a nan- 
Parent awarding country. 

Profits in the industry havo been 
considerably in excess of the nor- ' r 
mal, but they have also been, ns , 
out. highly volatile 
and declining. Doctors are not * 
instructed to practise best bargoin ; 
medicine and so, for patented pro- 
ducts, price com petition is relatively '■ 
weak. It does not follow, however, 
that firms are “ cosy and secure ” 
or .«wt product "failures are few” ' 
and incurred mostly by small 

independent manufacturers'*. 

Klass Is on much safer ground ' 
when discussing his medical col- - 
leagues. He deplores the " niindlsss, >, 
unquestioning way " that they have " 
allowed ' themselves to become • . 
dependent upon the Industry for * ’ 
their post-medical school instruction : 
on prescribing., One is reminded of , 
tlie four per cent of doctors answer- 
ing tiie S&insbury questionnaire who ' 
considered that the best place to : . 
discover a drug's likely efficacy was 
either journal advertising (one per 
ce nt) or MIMS (three per cent) -- 1 
which merely lists products and < 
prices by therapeutic group. 


IV^jchael H. Cooper 


How to make an unacceptable choice 



Efficiency in the Socinl Services 
by Alan Williams and Robert 
Anderson - 

Blackwell, £4.50 and £2.25. 

ISBN 0 631 16570 3 arid 16580 0 

Efficiency in the Social Services is 
an Introductory text which explains 
the - relevance of economic analysis 
to decision making in the social 
services. Williams and Anderson 
have applied basic microeconomic 
tools to tiie problem of providing 
dispersed populations with the 
services of district nurses, recrea- 
tion facilities and polico protection. 
The economic analysis is introduced 
to each coso study in n way which 
should allow the lay reader or stu- 
dent of social work studies to 
understand the principles of the 
analysis and to appreciate the way 
In which criteria of efficiency may 
be applied to ail situations where 
administrators are confronted by a 
choice between two or more things. 

Tho first three chanters define 
efficiency, give rules for selecting 


the ' combination of inputs which 
will' yield a given output at mini- 
mum cost and examine the deter- 
mination of levels of output of 
various services. In these chap- 
ters very Hr ear core has been taken 
to write simply and clearly and to 
Introduce non-economists to basic 
microeconomic theory. 

Tlie problem of output measure- 
ment in tho social services is pre- 
sented with considerable elegance 
and delicacy. Indeed, the care with' 
winch tho authors approached their 
application of the concents of effi- 
ciency to tho organization of life 
sociul services would suggest that 
same administrators and profes- 
sional workers have reacted to the 


researchers' inqqirlcs with ■ appre- 
hension and fear that the objectives 
of a social service might be dis- 


torted by an efficiency calculus; 

These fears would seem to be 
based upon the. mistaken view that 
efficiency means the reduction of 
expenditure regardless of the effect 
this has on performance. To rp ca- 


sh re efficiency both "costs" and 
the “ effectiveness “ of services 
must be brought into n single sys- 
tern of analysis which Is comprehen- 
sible to those who 'administer ser- 
vices that do not pass through the 
market pricing mechanisms. Costs 
of most services aro relatively easy 
to measure, although cere must be 
exercised to include all costs, and 
not just thoso Incurred by. ! one 
agency.. Obtaining n measure of rjio 
effectiveness ” ot social services is 
however very much more difficult. 
.No really convincing .output mea- 
sures of education, health: personal 
soda] services, etc, have, been sug- 
gested end this means that the eco- 
nmhist Is unabio to conclude his 
examination of the degrioo of offl. 
ciency with Which tlie social Ser- 
vices are run. This does not mpnn 
that, he cannot make n very sign!- 
. flcnqt contribution to the solution 
of problems involving tlie selection 
of different combinations of inputs, 
Olid by rin, imaginative application 
or microeconomic principles usefully 
.ciqqfy soma, of the problems of mea- 


suring the effectiveness of different ' 
services. 

The discussion of output mea- 
surement and its relevance to an 
evaluation of performance la lol- ' 
lowed by three short chapters -Which 
Introduce the money valuation of ' • 
benefits, the concept of coats as . 
Opportunities forgone and the tech- •: 
mques of bringing these two ele- - 
menu together In cost-benefit analy- 
sis- The application of these tools 
of anplygis to health and welfare 
services and- the provision of re- 
creation Facilities gives some idea of 
ihe powerfulness of this approach. , 
In tho present difficult economic ■ 
situation' width confronts many • 
local authorities forced to reduce m 
expenditure, or at least to budget ; . 
for aero growth, this book should » 
have a wide audience and help de- 
cision makers to react rationally to 
tiie situation . and to ensure that 
neffswwy reductions in expenditure 
will, be of least immediate harm 
to the social services. 

Della Ncvitt % 
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A sacred replica of commercial capitalism 


Tile Trumpet of Propliccy : A Socio- 
logical Study of Jehovah's Witnesses 
liy James A. Beck ford 
Blackwell, £6.00 ' 

ISBN 631 16310 7 
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SucEnlogy is a discipline which em- 
braces many methods and perspec- 
tives. Some of its practitioners see 1 
it as second cousin to experimental 
psychology and others ns kin to the 
theatre of the absurd. Its range 
thus stretches from the scientific 
Lasting of carefully formulated 
hypotheses to reflections en the 
ruissibility of dialogue with Carlos 
Castenadn and Don Jiihii. James 
Uockfnrd -is of the former not the 
latter party : he conceives of socio- 
logy ns a science. Imaginative specu- 
lation, playing with ideas, outlining 
theoretical frameworks and philo- 
sophical perspectives an the social 
—ail these he will tolerate provided 
they can yield up hypotheses that 
cun be refined and tested against 
empirical Unta which has itself been 
acquired nil the basis of rite must 
rigorous methodological principles. 
His is a very necessary puritan 
•radii ion of rationality and control 
in u subject suffering the ravages 
of relativism and subjectivism. 

Dr Beckford finds Wcber*s con- 
cept of "elective affinity” vague, 
and imprecise as to its causal impli- 
cations. Nevertheless I suspect an 
elective affinity (in the vaguest 
and most imprecise sense) between 
Dr Beckford and his subject. 
Jehovah's Witnesses me the most 
rationalistic, instrumental and un- 
emotional sect which recent history 
bus thrown up, and Dr Beckford 
has analysed them in the most 
rational, precise and careful socio- 
logical terms. Tlie result Is a model 
of met Undo logical clarity ond a pic- 
ture of a sect which Is n fascinating 
uarndy of some of the central 
features of industrial bureaucratic 
society. 

The Witnesses were not so much 
founded as evolved. In the 1870s 



Jehovah's Witnesses being baptised by total immersion at Rulslip Lido. 


in America Charles Taze Rus- 
sell “ a moderntely successful 
haberdasher from Pittsburg ” 
formed a Bible study group 
with a few friends and eventually 
found himself drawn Into adventist- 
cvnngollcai religious publishing. 
From 1881 Russell used the Bible 
study groups ns promoters and 
salesmen of his writings, especially 
the journal Zion's Watch Tower arid 
Herald of Christ's Presence. In 
18B4 Zion's Wutcli Tower Tract 
Society was founded ns a legally 
conventional commercial enterprise 
and has since then formed the domi- 
nant half of the organizational base 
of the Watch Tower movement, as 
the Witnesses are formally known: 
the parallel half is the Interna- 
tional Bible Students 1 Association. 
The hierarchy of the movement 
leads down from the directors of 
the publish! ug company, .now based 
in Boston, through Branch (i e, 
country) District and Circuit *' ser- 
vants " -to the local congregations 
each with its Presiding Minister:. 
what would elsewhere be the. ordi- 
nary laity aro known as “ Kingdom 
Publishers” a title which expresses 
the centrality both of evangelism 
and of the movement's journal The 
Wutch Tower which is its basic 
vehicle. The, Boston elite is re- 


garded as the only source of true 
doctrine: the Kingdom Publishers 
.are obodient. mouthpieces not inter- 1 
preters ' or "critics. Congregational 
autonomy and any ritual or social 
cohesion which might counter- 
balance the dominance of the pub- 
lishing elite is rigorously minimized. 
The organizational lines are un- 
equivocally vertical: this is one 

burcnucrntic enterprise which lias 
not been infected by the syndicalist 
or democratising tendencies which 
even armies and large capitalist 
institutions are experiencing in the 
1970s. 

The sect's doctrines are mllleniul. 
They assert that Christ's second' 
coming Is already secretly accom- 
plished and that Armageddon is at 
hand ‘(successively predicted for 
1914 by Russell and tor 1975 [with 
reservations! by the current 
leaders). Here I would take Issue 
with one -of Dr Bee Word’s tenets of 
Eaitli. He finds doctrines - sociolo- 
gically irrelevant and is convinced 
of the primacy of organizational 
patterns. He writes as the final 
sentence of his reluctant chanter on/ 
doctrines: “The only justification 
For describing doctrines at ail in a 
work of sociological analysis is that 
the very unusually high degree of 
doctrinal , awareness among these 


particular believers Is an Impor- 
tant reflection of- the Watch Tower 
movement's organization . » . He 
is highly critical- of the church- 
sect typology partly because it takes 
doctrine too seriously and organiza- 
tion not seriously enough. He criti- 
cizes classic writers in the field- 
from' Weber to Wilsoii, Tulmon and 
Martin. for thinking that ideas may 
have an Inner social logic. Yet 
one could make a powerful case for 
arguing that departure from the 
obvioUs social logic of ideas is pre- 
cisely what calls for sociological 
explanation particularly in the case 
of a movement whose obvious raison 
d'etre is a lion-conventional belief 
system. Indeed this is the query 
Jyiug behind Beck ford’s whole 
approach— why is this “ so-called 
sect*' so different from what one 
has come : to ■ expect- of . miJlepUl; 
sects ? 

Moreover the primacy of organi- 
zation over doctrine is not self-evi- 
dent even in the case of the Witnes- 
ses. Take for example the fact that 
by contrast with the utopian sects 
recently studied by John Whitworth, 
the Witnesses have no communi- 
tarian aspirations, and indeed until 
very recently no doctrinal preoccu- 
pation at all with prescriptions for 
social life in this world. Beckford 
explains this as a function of the 
dominance of the publishing organi- 
zation but may it not equally be a 
consequence of the doctrine of the 
imminence • of Armageddon which 
made even an interim social ethic a 
total irrelevance to the early Wit- 
nesses, leaders and followers alike ? 
In short "Publish or be damned” 
might quite literally have been the 
movement's motto. 

The main body of Beckford’s book 
is an analysis of contemporary Brit- 
ish Jehovah’s Witnesses. It is im- 
maculately documented and care- 
fully argued, making good use of 
Becker's concept of " the process of 
becoming” in outlining tne typical 
“ career” of a Witness. The profile 
which emerges is of an essentially 


lower- middle-riass group of respect- 
able, hard-working people who 
might have joined, or more likely 
been passive sympathizers with Mn 
Whitehousc’s Viewers’ and Lisle?, 
ers' Association if two indefatigable 
Witnesses had not called to sell The 
Watch Tower or if a member of the 
family had not already joined the 
movement. One of the best things 
in the study is Dr Beckford's brief 
hut devastating critique of the catch- 
all “ relative deprivation ” hypothe- 
sis. Witnesses are not notably de- 
prived, alienated or anomic. They 
are frequently nonconformists 
brought up with a strict puritan 
morality who have ceased to attend 
their church of origin. 

It is not so much that they have 
left the church as that the church 
has left them with It; accommoda- 
tion to secularity and Sophistica- 
tion. They are not people with a 
wide repertoire of social roles but 
folk who exist between work, family 
and religion: hence the Witness^' 
restriction on the social club func.“ 
tions of the congregation is no real 
deprivation. The privatised family 
and man as a unit of labour— this 
classic recipe for an efficient in- 
dustrial population is also a descrip- 
tion of the Watch Tower member- 
ship. Perhaps the Witnesses are 
the final repository of the Protes- 
tant Ethic inside the Spirit of 
Capitalism. 

It may seem churlish to carp at 
so illuminating and scholarly a 
study but my taste for verstehen 
outruns my respect for science. This 
book does not bring the Witnesses 
alive. I should have loved to see 
n chapter on the functions (and 
flavour ) of the special broad of 
American neo- rational, neo- 
commercial vocabulary m which 
their communication and evangelism 
are couched. And is it too frivolous 
to ask for some sign of amusement 
at such an ingenious and charming 
sacred replica of commercial capi- 
talism ? 

Bernice Martin 
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General Editor: John Hick 
Tills new series of books explores 
contemporary religious - under- 
standings of mar) and Ihe uni- 
verse. ' 
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Robert Young 
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How the religious behave 


Argyle's Religious Behaviour first 
.appeared in 1958 and swiftly estab- . 
llslied itself as a major work of. 
reference in Ets field. The present 
volume is Hot merely an updated/, 
but a completely rewritten version, 
co-author ed by Beit-Hallahmi, ; 
whose experience in both cfinicaF. 
psychology and" sociology ; supple- . 
meats Argyle’s social 'psychological 
perspective. Approximately : three- : 
fifths of the. references cited have;V 
been . -published since ■ the .< earlier f • 
book.; and the bibliography .ft as.' 
eclectic - as : before : front “ A -study] 

of the daijy environment of. work- V 

house inmate a]do holies 1 ” to Social ! 
col-relatcs of transcendental experj- 

«IU-A ** 

authors : present the - main 



Billy Grahan) I the apotheosis of the secularization 6t tlie churqh ? 


ence 

Tlie 


"pence of mind", or is it rather 
the case that religion Itself is an 


- Most of the literature reviewed 

n'Ziii 031 " a ' i«S . Xe^derSdog 1 ps^hob gfed pro- Spr^iWof pVychopathoi^-^r 
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several of the theories are couched 
in rather sweeping terms, the raaLdi 
of evidence to theory Is often 
imperfect. Here, as elsewhere in tne 
book, one feels the lack of studies 
upon the belief systems and per 
soiial constructions of reality of tne 
non-religious. A similar feeling 
always overcomes one when survey- 
ing the literature on the social cor- 
relates of— for example— delin- 
quency or educational attainmetn-r 
the spotlighted group may indeed 
differ by this, that or the other 
percentage from tlie remainder 0 ‘ 
the population; but such sociologies 
statistics do not straightaway 1®, 
us to the motivational or expo* 
mental Implications of the ditter* 
ences. 

The picture which thus gwjjg 
is in terms of social generallMt 0 
rather than of individual religi^ 
beliefs and actions, .the awjg 
inevitable result of opUPg W ? 
tematic socio-psychologlcai 
quiry” the autliors cltum. 
wouldn’t the book have benefited 
from an inclusion of data on in 
• dual experiences ? . . 

: A second explicit I imUo don pf WJ 
book is to British and Ajeriw 
studies : and the authors a^e . y,.' 
tarn to generalize fr6m these to ^ 

: gious behaviour in .rte.mor*. ■ 
tional and non-Christian SOCi . 

a rightly so, for, a? Snlish- 
reUtio^ to 
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aemonstracea. in r- ca- 

American difference^ '“J j n - 
dons of religious behamovr are 
separable' from cultural .c . fl 

d, creative "pVyihopath! , None tbe leas, in 

and : epileptic, Tut ***** mau ’^ f * 

relates of religio us ^ activity^ 
^benefit 1 enormously from c ° 

-iative viewpoint. 

, The bdok li a very.usflfhVcomp^ 
tioii ’for dnyone seeking ■” . . 

Hal” d^crlption of surv«? 

' lour via a rapid but thotoufi ^ 
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Inscrutable believers 


Juxtapositions 


The Religion of the Chinese People 

by Marcel Granct 

translated by Maurice Freedman 

Blackwell, £6.00 

ISBN 0 631 16050 7 


Among English-speaking sinologists 
the works of Henri Maspero are 
generally better known than those 
of Marcel Granet, yet it has to be 
admitted that early French studies 
of Chinese history and society are 
underrated: one nas only to note, 
for example, the lack of transla- 
tions of Maspero’s Le Taoisme and 
Graneris La Pens&e Chinoise. Per- 
haps this is partly because fashions 
in sinology have changed and 
interest has for the time being 
shifted away from the pre-imperial 
and early imperial periods on which 
the French concentrated. It may 
also be because, Creel apart, the 
most recent writers about the Chou 
have based themselves on archaeo- 
logical rather than textual evidence ; 
even Creel omits La Religion des 
Chinois from his bibliography in 
T/ia Origins of Statecraft in C/ii»nr. 

Maurice Freedman was conscious 
of Ihe valuable material unearthed 
by pioneer European scholars in 
thoir studios of Chinese texts and 
contemporary Chinese society. From 
reviving an appreciation of Granet 
he intended to do the same for de 
Groor, whose papers lie iiad dis- 
covered in a Dutch attic. In The 
Religion of the Chinese People lie 
provides a useful introduction to 
Graner’s career end ideas. It is sad 
10 note how his own death at the 
sge of 55, a year younger than that of 
Granet a career and ideas. It is sad 
vatlons about Granet applicable now 
to himself. Though neither man 
lived to realize lus full scholarly 
promise, both produced works of 
great importance to social anthro- 
pologists and sinologists alike. Only 
Freedman was really accented as 
a specialist by both during his life- 
time. 

La Religion des Chinois was 
uranet’s only attempt to cover the 
whole span of Chinese history in a 
single volume. Like Weber, he 
demonstrated differences between 
religious spirit in China and the 



Confucius 


West. Webor took the Implications 
of these much further, Granet 
being more concerned with actual 
religious beliefs and practices 
themselves than with the social and 
economic history arising from them. 
Indeed Freedman gently but rightly 


Lao-tzu, the founder of Taoism 


questions the very first sentence of 
the book, his first attempt to 
generahze: " The opposition be- 


tween urban and rural life is an 
essential feature of Chinese society.” 
The over-simplified view Inevitably 
appeared in rite early development 
of Chinese sociology, and is none 
the worse for being discussed again 
in the light of modern theories nnd 
further evidence. As another 
example of this: “Only In theory 
did music keep its role as a prin- 
ciple of emulation. , , . Music lost 
the function, which came down to it 
from _ tho religious gatherings, of 
bringing voices and hearts into 
unison” The imperial gifts of 
music to Korea in 1114 and 1116 
( Koryo-sa , chapters 13, 14. 70), in- 
tended to cement International 
unanimity by (he performance of 
religious music on a grand scale, 
show that if theory was stronger 


than reality by the Sung, it could 
nevertheless still oreuta an awe- 
inspiring atmosphere. 

Tho hook is divided Into sections 
on peasant nnd feudal religion, the 
official religion (Confucianism), 
religious revivals” (Taoism and 
Buddhism), nnd GroneL’s personal 
observations. °E religious sentiment 
in China during the years preceding 
the May Fourth Movement. It is , 
an unequnl _ division, tho greatest : 
emphasis being on the pre-imperial 1 
sections and based, of course, 
mainly oil Granet's special love, the 
Shut Ching, Yet dosplte his pro- 
fessed ignorance of Taoism, iho 11 
pages devoted to it form an excel- 
lent summary of that religion, and ! 
the final section contains some of 1 
, ‘ J ?, 0 ? 1 penetrating comments on 

the Chinese attitude to tlie spirits, 
illustrating his thesis that the basis 
of the Chinese religious spirit is not 
so much tlie great ideals of faith, , 
hut “ tlie feeling which . . . animates 
all individuals— namely, a profound 
conviction of the value of the moral 
tradition ”, 

Keith Prntt . 


Comparative Religion 1 A History 
by Eric J. Sharpe 
Duckworth, £8.95 
ISDN 0 7156 0897 5 

The term “comparative religion" is 
ambiguous. One view- relates it 


lias two main roots, one in sociul 
anthropology anti the oilier in 
oriental studies, especially Imiology. 
Another view relates it primarily to 
theology. It is this second type 
which Dr Sharpe expounds in his 
masterly survey of the history of 
the subject for the past one hundred 
years or so. He frequently equates 
ills subject, however, with “ the 
history of religions” and It would, 
thcreforo, have been more appro- 
priato to use that expression in the 
title. For the two aro differom. 
Anyone who professes a discipline 
called comparative religion has the 
same right 10 protest against a blur- 
ring of methodology as a politico] 
scientist, any, If lie were required 
to accept that “ comparative poli- 
tics s another name for “history 
of politics ", Perimps Sharpe's easy- 
going 1 (identification of tho two 
terms would be modified if he wore 
to take account of such a seminal 
work in another field as Holt and 
Turners The Methodology of Com- 
parative Research. 

Perhaps the best name for what 
Sharpe deals with is "juxtaposed 
religion : this describes a situation 
in which the material has been set 
out by various specialists, and oil 
that is needed is for someone tn 
begin tho comparative analysis. A 
good example of "Juxtaposed 
religion is the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics , edited hy the 
Scottish Free Church minister 
James Hastings for whose work 
bliarpe expresses unbounded ndniiro- 

1 1 Ion. Rightly so, no doubt, but I 
wonder whether a work in which 
' every separate religious belief 
and practice ” is “ treated in 


separate articles ”, “each of Lhcm 
by a man who has mode that panieu- 
lar custom or idea his special 
study can accurately be called 
comparative. These are some of 
the duta on which comparative 
analysis etui then be undertaken. 
»n this sense very little comparative 


It is nil the more regrettable that 
where a beginning has been made, 
as in the work of Clifford Geertz 
(who _ himself calls his work com- 
parative religion), it should not he 
given tlie honour due to it. Max 
Weber, too, gets surprisingly brief 
men Li on tor one whoso work was 
manifestly comparative. 

Such omissions aro understami- 
», ble J" View of how Sharpe sees 
tlio discipline (the “history of re- 
ligions ’) which he is chronicling, 
that is, as one closely related to 
theology. His book will be of great 
value to those who share these in- 
terests nnd who wish to have a 
readable account of nn important 
chapter in the history of modern 
thought. They will learn how men 
such as Robprtson Smith (dis- 
missed from his post at Aberdeen 
fur “ unscriptur&l and pernicious 


work"), convinced that It was pos“ 
8 i «il° 9° 9 1 ? bring theologians 
anti liberals with regard to “other ” 
religions, brought tho good news 
from Aberdeen to Cambridge, from 


Geneva to Leiden, from Uppsnln m 
the Sorhanuc. Understandably, too, 
Sharpe secs “religious dlabauo" 
ftlint is, people talking to 011 c an- 
other elrcnically about their differ- 
ent beliefs) as t part of the purpose 
of the discipline, and includes a 
chapter more or less In support of 
tins contention. In oil, he should 
reassure any nervous Christians 
who may still suspect the history 
of religions of being a work of the 
devil: in Sharpe's account of it, at 
least, it is clearly on the side of 
ihe angels. 

Trevor Ling 


Haw do you recognize God’s enemies? 


The Just. \Var in the Middle Ages 
hy Frederick H. Russell 

University Press, £11.00 
ISBN 0 521 20690 1 . 

On a recent visit to the prestigious - 
Institute of Medieval Canon Law in 
California I was tbld that there 
iney disapproved of Ideengeschichte 
because too little of the necessary 
technical preparation had been 
Mmeved to make tb'e effort worth- 
while. It js true that very little of 
f va « body of medieval juristic 

Wntino (a in n.-4-t 1 ,L. ...UJ.., 


carter Is extremely technical. But 
respite these formidable difficulties . 
toe students do want ideological 
background- end an over-view of the 
period, and, this is the problem. 

■ Russell,' undeterred, has 
treated a central dtraiid in western 
taought-H:lje legitimacy of warfare 
’® m P erei i by justice — and the core 
‘ his bdok .Is three ■ chapters on 
^nlcat discussions of the Just 
n , BC '' warnings of the Institute 
yv.very pertinent ; Russell does not, 
■hi 0} to m P le . convince me, with all 
Spence that he 1 is able tb cite, 
thought, about jiist wars evor 
ShtJ 1 t V ted 8 'discrete theory cap- 
® x P ds Won separately from 
™ ti° £ Punishment, rtusades and 
tokJI' J Jins. in any event, undei 1 - 

c 2n Icll V rft C SU bj ec ^ besides the 
deaS^?- 1 ,! ^toCMSSion^ Russell nlso 
' I&irfotic and civilian 


pay so much less attention to war- 
fare than Aquinas, his contempor- 
ary? We should like to know, and 
need to be reminded how small a 
pait in medieval theology moral 
casuistlcs played. It was also essen- 
tial to give some consideration to 
Bible commentaries, at least on the 
dozen or so. key passages cited by 
Russell. If these show that Deuter- 
onomy XX, for example, really did 
raise . first in the ' minds of its 
expounders questions about the Just 
War, we must take them seriously. 
If not, the Just War texts take on a 
quite different- perspective. 

Yet, with all these reservations, 


xiusseirs duos naes marsnap mucii 
fascinating and often new sod im- 
portant material, which he displays 
with imagination and frequently 
comments on shrewdly. His story 
goes, something like tnis: Aristotle 
.coined the 1 concept. The Romans 
gave it tbnerate form os ail extra- 
ordinary legal process. The Old 
. Testament Hebtefrs had simply, 
attacked God’s enemies at his com- . 
inand. The Christian Pothers now 
combined their example .with the 
Roman ideas and subordinated both 
tq the Gospels’ . deep Suspicion of 
military activity. Some vloloncc was 
necessary and therefore licit, for tlie 
Christian . community had to deal 
Tvitlt, .malefactors and external,, 
enemies. To prevent abuse, warfare, 
like law; Was to be administered 
through ' official channels only, 
restricted to punishment of sin and 
the 1 quest fpr peace. Future wars, 
were to be just, begun (if, God’s 
direct command, was not forth- 
coming) on the legitimate authority 
of a ruler who hod to bB obeyed 
ahd intended “to avenge injuries”. 


theologian and canonist alike for 
the _ next ■ century and a half. 
Gratian intended to argue a case. . 
Rulings an important practical , 

J uestions can be found or deduced 
ram his work. But men came to 
Causa 23 above all for a treasury of 
texts, predominantly Augustinian, 
on the legitimate limits to the use 
of force. The glossators tended to 
specific exposition of a single text 
or the answer to a set . question. 
Thus, readers will find much of 
interest here on the authority to 
declare war and the vassal's duty of 
obedience, on the limits of permis- 
sible participation by churchmen 
and on Church wars and crusades, 
on attitudes to heretics and pagans, 
on truces, ambusUes, mercenaries, 
and rights of plunder. There Is very 
little on killing itself after Gratian 
and. if Russell’s book does not mis- 
lead, little' attempt at a comprehen- 
sive theory before Aquinas, whose 
use of Aristotle prevented him from 
attempting .to transform die 
Church’s spiritual authority into the 
legal supremacy advocated by some 
canonists. 

In • the Sumnm Theologica, the 
Just War emerged still Augustinian 
but In modern, that is Aristotelian, 


clothos ready for the uow nation- 
states. On the whole/ the canonists 
cut u slightly better figure than 
their theological colleagues. 


ana civilian coming) on me legiumuia miuiumy 
discu*w«!* subject and the of a ruler who had to bB obeyed 

kgiah#^ circlfes of theo- ahd intended “ to avenge injuries ”, 

AduirtM^ASSrtSiri Augustine’s cluster of ideas pro- 
^smpi^L tha 4 vided the ; framework for . till 

•frites a • Wbdle° hS^nn!i ™- ^ medieval moral argument, about 
jjjnly diould^nvftHAiif permissible • warfare, . a legacy 

■Jfi the ^tlteolnwlfitti 1 • ® v f, n - ambiguous from the start. Wds the 

Mnlost entird^tjS^ij5^SS! t on,,<s Just war limited or not? pefonsive 
^d o£XoloJi a J e w & only, w offensive too ? The starting 

^Suitable for* mnteriaJ ^ point, for discussion was Causa 23 
-Whv.dSiS, ‘ • h00k ‘ ♦ of Gratinn’s Decretum U 1M0). 

• . Bonaventura apparently glossed aod pondered ovci by 


faults evolved a reasonable compro- 
mise on vlolenco, given that warfare 
could not bo suppressed by frontal 
attack.. The bellicose imagery into 
which one so easily slips demon- 


1 Kussell omits 
liio ti o£ thlnfnai th6 ! ess well-known 
Hln «uiiaM» e fi?9 !8ri whose material is 
^PjVM.this book. ; 

• ' . Bonaventura apparently 


But, perhaps, ns RushoII suggests, 
the medieval writers for nil thoir 
faults evolved a reasonable compro- 
mise on vlolenco, given that warfare 
could not bo suppressed by frontal 
attack.. The bellicose imagery into 
which one so easily slips demon- 
strates that ihe problems remain, a4 
do more of the Augustinian solu- 
tions than wo care to admit. .Tills 
book will not suggest better ones 
(though 1 admit to a soft spot fpr 
the overriding of tho Mosaic prohU 
billon of transvestism if required by 
a just warl), but it documents qii 1 
ull-too-lmperfeqt part of our western 
tradition. : . . 

Paul R. Hyams 


Forthcoming 
in 1976 

Religion and Society In Industrial England 
Church, Chapel and Soofel Change 1740-1914 
A D Gilbert 

This Is the first general historical study to cover the sociology 
of English religion across the whole of the vital period from 
the early eighteenth century to the twentieth-. It Is also the 
first study of its kind to apply, on a systematic basis, 
quantification and simple statistical techniques to the 
conventional forms of historical evidence in this area. 

Dr Gilbert analyses religious practice es an aspect of social 
behaviour Influenced by political orientation, recreational 
needs and socio-economic status. Religious trends thus emerge, 
not in artificial isolation, but in their natural context as an 
integrated part of the larger process of social change. 

This Is the first volume to be published in a major series of 
Themes In British Social History, under the. acf ItbrsNFp of John 
Stevenson. • Cased £ 6^00 net Paper £3.60 net 

Med lev bI Religious Houses - Scotland 
Second Edition 
D E Besson and ] B Cowan 

; A comprehensive account of Scottish religious foundations" 
from tho Introduction of Christianity to the Reformation, 

This second edition hns boon substantially expanded and ' 
revised, incorporating additions, corrections and figures of 
the monastic population missing from the first ad it tan. . 

Among other Important now material is a separate list of early 
religious foundations .covering the period from the Introduction 
of Christianity to o. 1 060, en entirely new section on Scottish 
monasteries in Germany, the inclusion of almost forty hitherto 

1 unrecorded hospital foundations, and the attempt to provide ' 
exact Information as to this names and numbers of prebends 
found In collegiate churches and cathedrals. , 

Probably £13.00 net 
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Quotations ad infinitum 

mcJit declaration, or instrument of with Gladston 
The Principle of Reserve In the exciting tho feelings.” Newmim was 

Waitings of John Henry Cordinul whenever private letters and juvolvcd at 

Nywiuan diaries ure published two charges impelled to d 


by Robin C. Selby 

Oxford University Press, C5.Q0 

ISBN 0 19 8Z6711 8 

The Letters nnd Diaries of John 

Henry Newman, volumes XXVII und 

XXVIII 


ment declaration, or instrument of 
exciting tho feelings.” 

Whenever private letters and 
diaries ure published two charges 
must be answered by the editors. 
Does the publication co usd Lute an 
invasion of privacy: is it the vulgar 
exhibition of thoughts and feelings 
intended only For intimate friends ? 
Dessaln and Gornall are not guilty 


edited by Charles Stephen Dessaln of this charge in their publication 
and Thomas Gornall, S.J. of Newman’s private documents be- 

Clarcndon Press : Oxford University cuuse of the character of the letters 


Press, £15.00 each 

ISBN 0 19 92 00572 and 92 00580 


It was sold of the great German 
critic Walter Benjamin that, 
alt hough he was n born writer, bis 


and dl aides themselves. There is, 
In a sense, not- a word in these 
latest volumes that is “private”. 
I suspect that Newman never com- 
mitted a sentence to paper of which 
he was ashamed or which he would 

not have been prepared to defend 
. . • 1 . 1 ! - .., nH !,« 


greatest ambition was to produce u or withdraw in public. He was, in 
work which consisted entirely in esse nce, a public man : lie did not 
quotations. After reading Robin burden others with the shameful 
Selby's excellent little book the secrets 0 f bis private life. And it 
point of Benjamin a apparently per- g | lQU id be understood that Newman 


nuo! at Ion from Newman’s texts as 
there is explication and commen- 
tary, but Selby has chosen Ills pas- 
sages with such npposlteness and 
arranged them with such care that 
his own Interpretative remarks arc 
made almost redundant. 

The result is un effortless demon- 
si ration, by quotation, uf bow 
funds mental to Newman's theology 
the principle of reserve was. 

There are, however, two questions 
which arise out of Selby's examina- 
tion to which he might have 
addressed himself. First: if tliB 
principle of reserve and its con- 
sequence, economy, were ns funda- 
mental as we aro led to believe, 
why did Newman not find himself 
more attracted to a theory of econo- 
mic trinitarian ism ? Secpnd : did 
Newman's principle of reserve grow 
out of what was really a trait of 


for his own behaviour : never to structures of the state is a burning 
reveni the naked personality nnd to issue in many circles, 
give to other human beings only as Volume XXVIII contains fewei 
much of himself as ha judged them weighty documents, but there i< 
to need. nil interesting letter to Matthew 

The second charge Is one of trivi- Arnold on university education and 
olity. In Ids long and busy Ufa some correspondence on the Turkish 
Newman wrote literally thousands question. , 

of letters which can only be called Wilfrid Ward in his biography 
trivial. What interest can these records that hi these years, 1875 
hold ? It is understandable that a 1879, Newman’s “ silence and de 
historian might want to preserve prossion were very noticeable ”, but 
everything Newman wrote, but It is although there is some talk of 
not so understandable that he should death, the only evidence of this 
want to bring it all before the state oE mind is in two letters writ 


with Gladstone on civil obedience. 
Newman was reluctant to become 
involved at first and oiuv felt 
impelled to do so when Gladstone 
followed up his original attack of 
October 1874 with a pamphlet. 
The Vatican Decrees in their bear- 
ing on Civil Allegiance : A Political 
Expostulation (November 1874). 
Newman’s reply in January 1875 
was a fine piece of work and 
elicited a courteous reply from 
Gladstone — usefully printed here 
in a footnote. The correspondence 
between the two men is character- 
ized by a mutual respect and, on 
Gladstone’s part, a marvellous 
magnanimity as well. But almost 
as fine, in its own way, ns the 
public Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk is Newman’s private letter 
to Lord Elnily (October 9, 1874) on 
the same subject, though we may 
note with wry amusement Newman’s 
comment that “the Catholic Church 
has been found to get on so well 
with every form of government”, 
In tiiese days of ours, when the 
relation of the church to the 
structures of the state is a burning 
issue in many circles. 

Volume XXVIII contains fewer 
weighty documents, but there is 
nil interesting letter to Matthew 
Arnold on university education and 
some correspondence on the Turkish 
question. 

Wilfrid Ward in his biography 
records that in these years, 1875- 
1879, Newman’s “silence and de- 


public. Would not a large and 
careful selection give us a complete 
picture of the man? But these 
volumes do supply immediacy. It 


he should death, the only evidence of this 
efora the state oE mind is in two letters writ- 
large and ten in the spring of 1876, ”... as 
l complete life is waning, and friends dropping 
But these away, tho extreme beauty of the 
idiacy. It evor-triumpliant spring seems to 


volumes do supply immediacy, it evor-triumpliant spring seems to 
is one thing to ha told that between have something of young mockery 
Juno 1875 and February 1876 New- in it” (April 25). 
man wrote half a dozen letters about From these volumes there is no 
the estate of Ills late friend Ambrose doubt that Newman possessed some 


rhnrjirjcM- nr h*~ rnncr-imieiv tne estate oi ms late men a Amor ose doubt that Newman possessed some 

Sdont U as mortS nriidSe - St John and quite another to come of the noblest virtues; but at the 
ner/wiM 11 because of P wluu he across ' these letters interspersed seme time there Is a lack of some- 
himself referred to os “the between disputatious epistles on thing essentially human — spoil- 


himself referred to os “ die 
fastidiousness of my education”? 
Selby does not raise tho first ques- 
tion, but ho quotes Bn important 
letter in connexion with die second : 
“Yet ivfiat I shrink from is their 
rEvangclicals] rudeness, irrever- 
ence, and almost profaneuess; the 
profaneness of making a most 
sacred doctrine a subject of vehe- 


between disputatious epistles on thing essentially human — spoil- 
theological and political problems, titneity and humour. His tone is 
expressions of sympathy or grief, relentlessly earnest, at times stif- 
ndvice on spiritual matters. There' Itngly self-conscious. There is no 
is a sense or beinn directly in touch senso of his own absurdity,' no 
with Newman which nothing else laughter which enables a man to 
could achieve, and this is the justi- distance himself from his own pre- 
fication. occupations. 

The main interest in the first n T XI « 

of these volumes is tha controversy Ij* nomc 


tiling essentially human — spon- 
taneity and humour. His tone is 


senso of his own absurdity,' no 
laughter which enables a man to 
distance himself from his own pre- 
occupations. 


On language games 


Wittgenstein and Religions Belief 
by W. Donald Hudson • 

Macmillan, £6.95 
SDN 333 10261-4 

Dr Hudson , rightly sees that the 
relevance of Wittgenstein’s work to 
our understanding of religious belief 
cannot be elucidated simply in 


our understanding of religious belief 
cannot be elucidated simply in 
terms of the , comparatively few 
parts of his writ mgs which treat 
explicitly, of religion. Underlying aU 
philosophical, puzzlement '..about., 
religion, is ; the question of what 
• account we can' give of how 
religious thought add '• language 
..relate to reality. Wittgenstein was 
always pre occupied .with the relation 
language and thought of any kind 
can have to reality— from the early. 
jVoctntwi Logico-Philosophicus to 
the notes lie was Still writing a few 
days before his death, published 
wider the title On- Certainty. 

Accordingly much of Hudson’s 
book is proper)? end -Inevitably, 
i devoted to the development of •Witt- 
genstein's thinking about these large 
■ Underlying philosophical Issues. But 
I hove no doubt tjvat-his treatment 
both of tho -lYfletflhtt and of Wiifr. 


“names”, which he then thought 
of as "representatives of objects”, 
(Ls the: focal points at which proposi- 
tions caine into relation with reality. 1 
But he never, in the Tractatus .• 
Spoko of names as being defined 
“ pstensively Tractatus 3.26, on - 
which Hudson relies for such an 
interpretation, says no such thing;: 
and its context makes dear that 
the meaning- of names is shown . 
fn the “ application” of the proposi- 
tions in which they occur'. 3.263 1 
insists that the meaning of primitive 
signs can be. elucidated only in 
propositions containing those signs, 
which “ can, ' therefore, be tinder* 
stood only when - the meanings of. 
these signs , are already known”. 
This paradoxical remark of course 


which Wittgenstein Vras making:, 
that ; ih : talking about language 

f 'ames (hs : distinct from partldipat- 
ng In them) we can only say “This 



B. L. Home 


Mixed marriage 


A Sociological Yearbook of 
Religion in Britain 8 
edited by Michael Hill 
SCM Press, £2.80 
ISBN 0 334 01628 2 

This is the last appearance of the 
yearbook in its present form, which 
prompts some thought on yearbook 
eight as a representative of the 
series as a whole. It is very similar 
in content to its predecessors and 
fairly reflects the strengths and 
weaknesses of the series and of the 
sociology of religion in Britain. 
Michael Hill’s response to the re- 
viewer who did not see bow the 
yearbook could ” hang together ” 
was that u apart from the sociologi- 
cal emphasis the only thing which 
keeps the collection together is the 
binding.” In yearbook one in 1968 
the first editor and founder of the 
series, David Martin, admitted that 
the volume was eclectic, but at that 
time he was hopeful that it would 
be possible in future volumes to 
chooso subjects more thematically. 
The fact that it has not been pos- 
sible to maintain such a policy is 
symptomatic of the faltering pro- 
gress of British sociology of reli- 
gion. There has been a proliferation 
of work in the area but little con- 
solidation, so that development in 
breadth is not matched by progress 
in depth. 

The present editor's preface takes 
a more sanguine view of, the pro- 


propositions about their meanings. 

Hudson similarly misrepresents 
Philosophical Investigations, when 
he writes of language games as in- 
valid ng (l tacit presuppositions ” 
(thus allowing “ontological implica- 
tions” to creep in once more). His 
Interpretation in earlier works of 
Philosophical Investigations ' (p.179), 
ill this sense was, to my mind, 
splendidly refuted by David A. 
• Griffiths in a letter, in the TLS, 
February 21, 1975, and Hud- 

son’s reply to Griffiths on 
March 7 (to which he refers on page 
57 of h(s book) simply, trlviallses the 


EboW can, odd more importantly 
caiiupt, be said about thdae': ques- 
tions. This In. Its. .cqrii 1 . inevitably, 
leads to h treatment of religion* 
laaguSko. and belief which 1 cannot, 
, k u . 1 se 5 j** i . the bind =of 

thing WJtLgonS^elh Vf»3 trying .to 


undermine 
‘ Hudson 


til rough Wittgenstein's later empha- 
sis on “training” as the means 
through ivhlch the ability to talk 
1« acquired and which Iq necessary 
' before. idiBra cah 'be such a .thing 
>,oa ostenslve- definition. , . .. . 

Hudson) betrays a closely related; 
.misunderstanding when he writes' 
of . an alementflcy .proposition as 
being f fcompLetely analysed “ when 
ti ls brokem down into the simple 
l&Igru df Which Lt is composed. -.But 
■Tra^latiu 3.2Ql f on which nc relies. 

I does not speak of pay “analysis” of 
an elementary . proposition. ■ The 
i nation of', analysis f s.the 
.element Ary . ■ proposition, in '.which 
! names am t Immediately ■ concat- 
enated”.' we Hided a proposition in 


f jress and speaks of a renaissance 
n contemporary British sociology 
based on a rediscovery of the classi- 


cal tradition (Comte, Spencer, 
Marx, Durklieim and Weber) in 
which religion was central. The 
sociology of religion is pronounced 
to be Thriving as a result of the 
valuable cross-fertilization between 
this ' theoretical sociology and die 
study of religion. For proof of this 
we are directed to the pages of this 


book where “hopefully” fdr. t 
detect a slight loss of confidence? 
“some evidence of it will be 
found ” In fact, at a rough cour! 
without benefit of an index, I could 
find no reference to Comte, Spencer 
and Marx, in the nine chanters, and 
only one chapter referred to Durk- 
heim. Weber was exceptional in 
meriting a reference in three chan- 
ters. But in the chapter which 
dealt directly with an aspect of a 
topic about which Weber had firm 
views, Islam, he was not men- 
tioned ; nor was there any mention 
of the work of Turner, a distin- 
guished British expositor of 
Weber’s writings on this topic. All 
too often it seems as if an article 
has to be either about theory or 
without theory. On the other hand, 
it could be that sociology of reli- 
gion research lias moved on beyond 
the classics and its practitioners 
may have taken to heart While- 
head’s aphorism, “ A science which 
hesitates to forget its founders U 
lost”. And yet the editors of a 
recent American symposium on the 
topic, Bcpond the Classical, con- 
fessed that they added the question 
mark after they had read tho con- 
tributions. They concluded thai 
the accumulated record is meagre 
and little can be cited in tho way 
of orderly growth based on. classical 
foundations. 

ft Is significant that two of tho 
most original and sociologically skil- 
ful articles in the yearbook expli- 
citly build on classical foundations: 
Coles’s fascinating essay on "Font- 
ball as a ' Surrogate’ Religion “end 
Turner and Hill on “ Methodism and 
the Pietist Definition of Politics . 
As always the yearbook’s eclecticism 
also yields an interesting crop of 
informative articles on specific 
groups: Whitworth on the Shakers, 
Potter on nineteenth-century mis- 
sionaries, and Sliarot on rabbis. 
There might be a case for starting 
a British sociology of religion Jour- 
nal to take such articles and encour- 
aging the yearbook publisher to re- 
place it with an occasional volume 
featuring articles on a single theme, 

Kenneth Thompson 


is' what we do ”, and that any' talk 
of “presuppositions ’’ which might 
justify what we do manifests the 


' Hudson writes;,.. that- "Wittgen- 
stein's account of meaning, 'however 
it jitoy bt*ve changed br developed. 


always carried certain ontological 
Implications ". -He, is right to call 
“ super fltial ” the viaw that It is 
about iibtiung but .words ”, bi\t his 
alternative ihtartv station seams to 
im> equaUy m&fpttoeiyfcd. .. '• 

In the TYdefetus Wittgenstein got 
Into jerjous dlffjcUwe^ by! faking 1 


, . |«BV|iwiuv>U' *pi; nvipau 

: names im Jnuncdiately con cat- 
cnotea we need a proposition in 
order to sap anything \ - if we try to 
take oi) r abolysfo further, by break- 
mg down thq proposition into its 
constituent • nqtncs,' V^ con, say 
.‘Writing at AlL A fartidtit tyo. cannot 
reach Hudson's “ontological impli- 
cations “ concerning the •'“•“*•*“**- *- 


confusions about the union of 
thouabt and reality (properly to be 
sought hi “the grammar of our 
language”) which It was always ]iis 
■ aim tb expose. / ‘ \ \7r 

I* > Hudson's mlsreadfhg of tills 
• pofpt .which enables him' to suppose 
. ! there ' can - be tho ldnd of 1 Jhvestiga- 
' tion jnta '' the object pf- religious 
belief” which he thinks yields a 
. notion of this object ;as *' transcen- 
dent co nsciousness a<id agency ”. 
Whatever jtho • independent- merits 
,°f such h view, I have no doubt at 
alh ■ that < Wittgenstein 7 wo aid have 
regarded It as art example of the 
Whd of “chatter” abodt ethics and 
;KU bitter 1 , -opnoSitibn . to 
^wmch; ; mqiress'^d in- his earlier 
years; there is no reason to Suppose 
evei 1 : abated. •= . •• ■: . ■ 


Social Context of Theology 
by Robin Gill 
Mowbray, £6.50 and £3.75 
ISBN 0 264 66019 6 and 66290 3 

Most sociologists interested in the 
study of roliglon would now accept 
that a degree of theological insight 
is a necessary qualification for their 
work. It has not always been so. 
At least until the late 1950a a lot 
of what passed for the sociology of 
religion fell into two main cate- 
gories which had little to do with 
theology. On the . one ' hand were 
studies which formalized the charac- 
teristic features of different types of 
Christian organization without being 
unduly- icoiichrned With their 1 mem- 
bers’ beliefs. On the other hand was 
the species of “religious sociology” 
which began by assuming certain 
denominational commitments before 
embarking on the market research 
techniques of head-counting and 
pew-filHng. . . i ■ “i - 

. ParadhMcally. ft- more; sophistica- 
ted concern with theology lay at' 
tlie heart of one of the sociological 
classics in the interpretation of reli- 
gion. Max Weber’s “ Protestant 
ethic” thesis (yrhicli, despite' perio- 
dic attempts at- destruction, 1 has all 
thh resilience of a Hammer Films 
Drain la) starts from a detailed ex- 
,&mi nation of the. development, of 
CJolYintst theology, followed by the 
question, ■ ** What must- it have meant 
to holej those beliefs ? ” Convincing 
or -not,; Weber 1 gave' a .central: place 
,tti ; , theology ' in # . the sociological 
approach to religion. 

Having said that most contempor-. 
ary Sociologists of! religion would 
acknowledge the 1 importance of theo- 


mon territory of the two di . sc jfc 
The book takes up the sigmfi« n ' 
theme that some of the funaiiwn- 
tal concerns of sodologys 
Trinity — Marx. Weber and Du« 
heim— had a theological origto- « n j 
need only cite the imporiaow 
alienation for Marx and . 
ment (literally, “ demagl^nm 01 
Weber. There s a- splrited d f^ 
of the tradition of «»», 
sociology”, which acad n ei ?f bl ^ 
loafs ts nave perhaps, too SUM? “ 


veloping this issue, 
fine, and frequently 
tinction between the 
cal atheism of a writer m 
Berger and the rampant 
of early, rationalist theories c 
liglon. nu,. 

Another sociological 


Wip, IS given h wa 

tively supportive r 0 hn 

another amateur crlu^ 

Robinson, is subjected™^ 
scrutiny. * Berger s 
« plausibility structures " 
a lyiich-pin in the area of 
sation and social 

fKSf-SsS 

book, on tlie.secaJftrJmtiMf 

withjn.sociolo^, | c Sosiiio ni 

succinct and successful “'V c5 y5' 
of this subjfett I have yet ***- 
tered. ■ 1 ... 

In - sum. this Is an jj25. jldis 


mpdp manifest through iheJr rloles 


■ .-.-i . - * -yj 


".V.i in; \tiiich Wlttgor>- 

vStehl's tiiought lqads,: not least In 
. thq account ha suggests of religion. 

Wiiich 


propositions nqd iherc Cab be no • - ?eter Winch 

! ' . *’■' - ' ■!'. ^ i,' ' -‘'v— • • ■ • v;--^ -V. .'-'..v ^ 

a~.;; j: 


mlc background Includes both socio- 
logy, aiid theology, makes this au 
articulate and sensitive treathient of 
tlie boundai'ies as .well .as the com- 


a genuine^ coatiB' J ] ,le ? 

understanding bo fe- boued^i 
and conflicts eerqis fhe “ 

The style . is clear/ („d; 

accessible . to 

" amateur ■ .^Whaj j* fcojitt 

encouraging, of by usit 

to inforni ohe.disciplme 
insights frbm the other. 
never finds it ne “fjS 8 Jreith«;' 
or distort hie account ' 

• V lMichaw Jr 

h'. 
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Moral words 


Saint Basil on Greek Literature 
edited by N. G. Wilson 
Duckworth, £7.95 and £2.95 
ISBN 0 7156 0872 X and 0924 6 

In central Turkey, which formed 
part of Cappadocia in the Roman 
Empire, two brothers were born 
during the fourth century ad both 
of whom were to become bishops 
and saints. The elder of these was 
Basil, a man of remarkable energy. 
He played a notable part in tbe 
establishment of monasticism in 
Asia Minor and amidst many other 
clerical activities found time to 
maintain a considerable literary out- 
put. By modem taste he appears 
' at his best in his letters uf 'Which - ' 
more than 300 survive. But the 
work for which he was best known 
in later times is this short protrep- 
tic, a familiar form of literature In 
later antiquity whereby the writer 
encourages his readers to pursue 
(ho life of philosophy or to improve 
themselves in general. Basil has a 
specific subject and, at least ostens- 
ibly, o' specific audience : he is writ- 
ing to his nephews (and perhaps 
uieces) to explain how they as 
Christians may derive benefit front 
the study of Greek literature. 

This was no mere academic exer- 
cise. Christians of Basil’s time and 
place could not avoid taking up an 
attitude towards Greek culture. He 
himself, like many fathers of the 
church, had been educated in Greek 
philosophy and rhetoric ; like 
Augustine he had taught rhetoric 
as a young man and he was com- 
pletely familiar with the efforts of 
earlier theologians to accommodate 
parts of pagan thought within 
Christian teaching while preserving 
the unique truth and value of the 
scriptures. In some of the earlier 
fathers, especially Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, those 
elements in (keek thought which 
wer j c °** , P at iMe' with Christianity 
are justified by arguments about the 
divinity of human reason (a Platonic 


and Stoic legacy) nnd the gift of 
divine inspiration to certain pagans, 
Basils essay is a much simpler 
exercise, ife writes with full Si" 
w;o S,,ess 0 j tl,e youth of his 
JVf once end no knowledge of 
philosophy Is assumed. His message 
consists essentially of two related 

S?r° nS: u fir t st ' Grcek literature 
contains much that is useful to the 

whf*h t,an h . e a “ e nds to texts 
wnich pi else virtue and exemplify 

Jt m action ; second, such 
passages though only shadows com- 
pared with the light of scripture, 

SnWtJ «udyf ,U,e and prepara - 

to Wilson’s book contains a 
lb-page introduction, the Greek 
text (reproduced photographically, 

commentary, and a 


students who have some knowledge 
0,10 the 

merits of the book is tlie oppor- 
tunity it provides of reading an 
author who, though Attic ist in 
principle, differs in many ways 
from classical prose writers. Wilson 
is particularly helpful on Basil's 
stylo and vocabulary but in the 
space at his disposal it would have 
been better to prune some of the 
grammatical observations and give 
more coverage to subject-matter. 

The principal reason for reading 
Basil today is the light he sheds 
on pagan and Christian culture In 
his time. Even in a short edition 
Wilson could have commented on 
the limited range of Greek writers 
Basil cites, his practice in his let- 
ters, and' tlie methods of pagan 
authors in referring to moral 
example. More discussion of Busil’s 
imagery and more guidance on the 
structure of difficult sentences 
would have been useful. But it is 
all too easv to criticize omissions 
from a book when brevity, in such 
unfavourable economic conditions, 
must be counted a virtue. Wilson 
has done classics a valuable service 
in making this ' interesting little 
treatise accessible to students. 

A. A. Long 


Buddhological problems 


The Message of the Buddha 
oy K, N. Joyatllleke 
edited by Ninlan Smart 
Allen & Unwin, £5.50 
ISBN 0 04 294091 5 

An eminent American anthropolo- 


Divine Being in the Christian sense. 
Dr Jayatilleke quotes a passage 
from tiie canonical Tevijfa Suita 
which speaks of “fellowship with 
God”, but this translates a text 
which refers to the personal creator 
Brabrng and in other verses he 
appears simply as the first power to 
emerge in each world-cycle. . The 


Sist wrote some years ago of the Buddha himself, in nature and func- 
~ remarkable opportunity offered to tiohs. has many “ divine ” attributes, 

in™ 

, appeHr8 - to reject 0 j gQ j s ait{ j and “the god 

oener in. God, the soul, and salva-' above the gods”. The gads are part 
tton > seems to' be a great exception of the cycle of existence, to be dis- 
to the general understanding of salved in Its ending as in Hindu 
religion and culture. But on arrival thoiiRhl:. But it is often said that 

V» r £ “ k * 6c sr 

barai 8t " was B P s eudo-problem Brahman, though Dr Jayatilleke did 
tecause . some doctrines bad been hot pgree. 

-warj-atis 

it f 0 t , bEui, His research convinced 1 Reality”, as some writers have sug- 


I'tfla from otiier people and' even 
r 'Shoririg some official doctrines 
are very 'like Christians and 
i®'™ - ' , was Melford Spiro in 
«wd/rism; and Society, but it is 
'more instructive to bbserve 
MW v p . . western-educated Buddhist . 
nferpretp his traditional beliefs for 
foreign audience. K. N. 


and misleading, since the enlight- 
ened man passes beyond both God 
and Brahman. Yet while restrictive 
ideas of God and the soul are re- 
jected it is claimed that the Buddha 
Was not an agnostic- He refused to 
speculate on uncertain issues but 
he possessed p knowledge that could 
not be conveyed in words, and for 
Mm Nirvana was a transcendent 
state of freedom, perfection, know- 


audiences,' put ' together 
Iy,. which -shed light on -- 
pw ..and : theological, -or • 


.^o^i;the. inside?* 1 1 1 


and theblogical, -or 
lologlcaii 1 . . problems 


tfUddhkt attitude to ,God is 
-fl’^^atic, given the usual 
, Of tite concept of God 1 as 
» .supreme. Yet gods 

fthhv I s * t? and icono- 

^y, ; tiiough there isTio Supreme 


fyirtg the wrong Isoialr as a contem- 
porary of the Buddha on the auth- 
ority of H. G. Wells, and la quoting 
a Chinese Buddhist claim that Con- 
fucius' spoke of . the Buddha. But in 
general this is a; well written and 
interesting exposition of' Buddhist 
thebry, not of pagoda religion, which 
' shows howriCn and Complex it Is, 

! ; . Geoffrey Parrinder 


A way to God 

Ideals and Realities of [slam 
by Seyycd Hosscin Nnsr 
Allen & Unwin, £2.95 
ISBN 0 04 297034 2 


Seyyed Hosseln Nasr, tlie author of 
this work, is undoubtedly the most 
influential apologist for Islam to ihc 
western world at the present timo. 
it is not merely that he is n fluent 
and convincing speaker in English 
w «-h« well, but nficr his 
f£ u(1 *« f 01 ", a degree in science at 
mo Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and for a master’s degreo and 
doctorate at Harvard ho has a fuller 
appreciation of the western outlook 
tnnn most Muslims and is 8 ware of 
tne points about Islam where west- 
erners hud difficulty. He is also un- 
hka-othar.MmUnts-in that he has 
some familiarity with com^npomfy" 

ri!r !!S n ai ? d concerns. A 

Christian troubled with Intellectual 

f oul> “ about Christologv or trlnltar- 
?"* )C 5 Infl , might well find somo- 
fhlng attractive and exciting in this 
presentation of Islam ; but iho chan- 
ces nre that the majority of the per- 
sons to bo anflucnccd By this hook 
will be partly-westernized Muslims 

nF l th«t r , e r 8 M pin , B , f° r . a formulation 
of their faith which will make sense 
in the modern world nnd will be in- 
tellectually respectable. 

W* 1 ®? nil this has been said, how- 

1 fh “H55 *1 M ba cni Pl'aslzed 

i that the author is not an impartial 
observer but a committed believer, 
ij5 l stating a case for bis own 
particular form of Islam. It Is com- 
mon knowledge that he Is not an 
Isolated individual but is one of a 

as^TrhhS 1 c 1C , !ut!es Sl, 5 h Persons 
as t ritnjof Scliuon whose book 

Understanding Islam lie frequently 

K m nP n 1 8 M h0re ‘ 0n i of t,,e essen- 
tiaJs of this approach Is to accent 
all religions as ways to God, and 

f£ii ? nUt e t M at . 10 havc llved uny 
leligjon fully is to hnve lived all 

religions . At the same time it is 
claimed that Islam Is both the pri- 
mordial religion and the last reli- 
gion, since sc is “a universal con- 
cept that comprehends man and the 
universe about him and lies in the 
nature of things ”, Prominence is 
given, too, to ttie sufisiic, mystical 
or esoteric side of Islam, though 
not to the exclusion of the other 
aspects. let these aspects tend to 
be interested from a sufis tic poiut 
or view. 

. Altogether, then, one might say, 

Sl!Lt is t of a certain 

iderf of Islam rattier than of the 
realities. Only in the discussion of 
tiie family is the author conserva- 
five for he confines woman to her 
specifically womanly roles and does 
not _eee her as earning her Hying. 
He is also an Imamite (or Twelve- 
imam) Shi he, and in his last chap- 
ter claims that Sunnism and Shi- 
ist ? R oth remain within the total 
orthodoxy of Islam"— a claim which 
is in line with the trend towards a 
pan-Islamic “ ecumenism ” found In 
some Sunnite and Shi’ite circles, 
but. which would be strenuously 
resisted by many Sunnites. 

W. Montgomery Watt 
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« the .University of East Anglia; 
B. L. Horne i9 a lecturer in Chris- 
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Kings, Lords and Peasants In 
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published ; 
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turer In sociology at tho Open 
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W. Montgomery Watt Is professor 
of Arabic and Islamic studies at 
the. University of Edinburgh; 
Dennis Welland* Is . editor of the 
Journal of 'American Studies and 
author of Wijfred Owen : A Criti- 
cal Study } he is professor in the 
department of American studies at 
the University of Manchester. 



God Being History 

Studies In Patristic Philosophy 

By E. P. MEIJERING 

N h i! 9 nz^ r n^ rG ^rn^f!L ere J?5 ] « na ® u9 - Arliifl, Alhsnaslus, Gregory of 
®f ‘Alexandria. In addition, the book Includes papers on 
J wo °n plalonlem and' petri silo philosophy, end on tha relevance 
i°niA loday. The book Is a contribution to modern research 

Into tha encounter between early Chlslian theology end ancient philosophy. ^ 

1975. 195 pages. US &4.95/DII. 50.00. Paperback 

The Deferred Devolution 

A Social Experiment In Church Innovation Ja Holland, 1960-1070 

By WrGODDUN 


il-„ «„ _„rr^v._n.T. . . * . • « • an miuunant ratotonco tor 

l n Gny counlr y 010 committed to tho renewal of Ihelr Church and thoir 

— The Crjlio 

"This fascinating booh Is a valuable contribution to roUglowrosoarch.” 

1975. 208 pages, 167 tit . role. US $10.50/011. 25.00 ~ A,bBfl d ‘ Monedw 

Trial of Faith 

Religion and Politics In Tocquevllle’s Thought 

By D.S. GOLDSTEIN 

This volumo le an examination el Tocquevlllo’s views on the rote of religion In 
society, especially In modern democratic societies. Tho author shows how 

ln . V? P!," 01 !,!! rel, 0 iou8 Allele end ln his diagnosis 
oM9th oenlury French society end poHtfos, 

VnL,?L\3 h J.u , a conlr !P utlon J® Tocquevllle’a echotarsMp, Interpreting 
Tocquevllles religious position and relating II to other aspects of his though!, 

1975. 158 pages. US $ 1 125/Dtt, 27.00 

Dictionary of Symbols and Imagery 

complied byAD DEVRIES 

This dictionary contains tbe most Important symbols and Images which, in the 
oourse-ol time, have appeared In the literature, religion, psychology, folklore, 
heraldry, astrology, elo. of Western civilization, ' ** ^ 5 

1974. 524 pages, over 2500 entries. US $ 4 1.75/D II. 100.00 

Vigiliae Christianae 

A Journal dealing with the study of ancient Christian life and 
language. 

Editors: Christine Mohrmann, P. G.v. d. Net, G. Qulepel, W, 0. Yan Unnlk and 
J, H. WaazJnk, 

Vigiliae Chriatianae Ts published by North -Ho! land Publishing Company In 
quarterly Issues, each constating of A 80 pages. 

Volume 30 Is published [n'1970. 

Subscription price: $3825/QII. 05.00 
Prices are subject to exchange tale fluctuations 

NORTH-HOLL AND / ELSEVIER 

P,0. Box 211 - Amsterdam - The Netherlands § 


1 Scottish Journal of Theology 


MONOGRAPH SUPPLEMENTS 

REVELATION AND THEOLOGY 
An analysis of lha Barrii-Huruack em’respondonce of 1923 
• H. Martin Ritmsciikidt 
D emy 8vn x+220 paged £3.40 $11.95 

DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS AND HIS THEOLOGY 
Horton Karims 

Demy 8yo xiy + 380 pages £5.20 $16.00. 

INDIA AND TJ|E LATIN CAPTIVITY OF THE CHURCH 
. The Cultural Context; of the Gospel 
Robin tr. S. BoVd 

Demy 8vo xiy +150 pages £3.40 $10.50 • 


Scottish Journal of t TJiaology ts published six tint os a year. 
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Student records: hit or miss? 

K. G. Collier discusses examples of data collecting systems 


Down to brass tacks 
with case studies 


How often Is It that students, pnrii- 
culnrly those studying for profes- 
sional qualifications, complain tliut 
the theory is not relevant*? “ Let’s 
get down to brass tacks” is 011c of 
. the. often-repeated pleas for rele- 
■ vafTCB.’ B^U TUtOrr may wel l find tlmi 
ciiso studies are one of the weapons 
needed In their armoury. 

With case studies d start is made 
with the specific before moving to 
l lie general. Students- have to 
-fi'rnpplc -with a- particular problem 
before attempting to perceive it in 
its broader perspective. The need 
for theory is created, nnd so theory 
becomes relevant. Ami It Is for this 
reason that case studies have had 
their first use in professional 
courses, In the field of management, 
medicine, law, and more recently 
teacher education. 

Not only do pose studies help to 
bridge the gap between theory mid 
practice but they provide oppor- 
tunities for the student to be active: 
interpreting and making sense of 
Information, evaluating arguments 
and making decisions where, for 
example, technical and human fac- 
tors interact. Skills such os these 
arc. needed every day lu the profes- 
sions and case studies can he col- 
lected and designed to give students 
die necessary* practice. 

But what exactly do we mean by 
s case study? It may be anything 
from a one-sentence description of 
an evonc to a full scenario of 
events, including transcribed dia- 
logue. A favourite format is giving 
students extracts from letters or 
other documents describing very 
differaut views of the same situa- 
tion. 1 - 

For teachers in training the 
Science Teacher Education Project 
(STEP) gathered together 20 such 
studies related to a fictional com- 

S tslve school fMecjdpiubank 
. : (ed) Hoy Schofield, McGraw- 
Hill. 1974). Their titles include 
Other- People’s Lessons ”, a blow- 
by-blow account, "Parent’s Com- 


plaints ”, and "Crime and Punish- 
ment — a staff disagreement”. 

There are several ways In which 
these can be used: the tutor could 
set a written assignment based upon 
it ; the students could rend it. .indi- 
vidually prepare answers to the 
appended questions, and then com- 
pare and Justify their answers in 
sinnll groups; or rhoy could role- 
play the Part of tho characters in 
unscripted drama. 

The great appeal of even tho 
simplest of such materials for' stu- 
dents is worth examining, and 
although the* above examnles are 
riniccriicd with teacher education. 


readers may tike to consider their 
counterparts in other courses — par- 
ticularly other professional courses- 

One case study used ill trials of 
STEP materials was called “IE it 
happened to you ...?”. It consis- 
ted entirely of short descriptions 
of critical incidents for discussion 
in small groups, under the general 
instruction: "What would you do, 
and why ? **. Student response to 
these small group discussions is 
almost invariably animated. 

But what kind of learning is 
achieved by the resulting exchanges, 
aud why do students find the task 
so absorbing ? ** 

Apart from the immediacy and 
relevance of incidents seen to 
be connected with . discipline, 
th e students f o und it a par ti- 
cularly useful opportunity- to sort 
out tlieir . Ideas . and opinions, and - 
they also very much enjoyed the 
social clement of working together 
in groups. Tutors, Incidentally, 
tended to underestimate the im- 
portance of these latter two con- 
siderations. 

The next decade could see ; an ' 
explosion in the use of case. studies 
in higher education:. 


John Haysom 

The author fs' in tke Facility of 
Education , St Mary's University, 
Halifax, How Scotia. 


How effective are different types 
of tench er-ediicatlon courses in pre- 
paring students to teach children to 
rend ? How effective are different 
types of courses ill preparing stu- 
dents to exercise discipline In the 
classroom ? How far is the influ- 
ence of the courses dependent on 
the “atmosphere” or climate of 
relations in the institution? How 
will a three-year BEd course dif- 
fer front a three-year certificate 
course in its professional effective- 
ness ? 

These are some of the questions 
which anyone involved in teacher- 
education must inevitably be asking, 
particularly in view of the massive 
reshaping of the system, and to 
which there are no adequate 
replies. 

The Committee for Research into 
Teacher Education (CRITE), a tri- 
partite body composed or repre- 
sentatives of the Association nf 
Teachers in Colleges and Depart- 
ments of Education, the Universities 
Council for The Education of Tea- 
chers, and the National Foundation 
for Educational Research, with ob- 
servers from tho Department of 
Education and Science, the Social 
Science Research Council, Schools 
Council and tho Society for Re- 
search in Higher Education, has 
been endeavouring to stimulate re- 
search in this field since 1969. 

It has organized conferences, col- 
laborated with SSRC in arranging 
seminars on the planning of such 
research, and initiated the mapping 
of the field. One of its areas ot 
interest has been setting up of data 
banks on student populations : if 
any comparisons are to be made be- 
tween courses, information is 
needed on the characteristics of the 
students passing through those 
courses, and this must, lor ready 
access, bo stored on a computer. 

The Initiative in this respect was 
taken by Bede College, Durham, 
where a data bank of student records 
w.as set up in September, 1969. under 
the direction of Dr R. F. Smith and 
with the assistance of .Dr J. Haw- 
gciod and Mr M. Bell of the Durham 
University computer unit. 

The normal biographical informa- 
tion such as age, sex, education, 
home region, etc, were coded and 
put on. the computer. • With the 
collaboration of tlie ADF Unit of 
the DES at' Darlington and advice 
-from' the. Higher and Further Edu- 
. cation branch at Elizabeth - House, a 
procedure was developed during 
1971-72 for transferring this inform- 
ation -to the DES computerized 
records. Thus the Information re- 
quired by the DES for their student 
records was also made available- to 
the college in computerized form at 
ho significantly greater expense 


is nr? 


Microform Review is the only periodic 
cal that reviews micropubllcations for the 
; educational community. In addition, MR 
'i^IcrbQ I pme nt and afcf- 
V; cessorles as welt as offering Articles on the . 
, use of mterbforms and equipment :ln the 
library" envjrpnfriertt. ; ; . ; ! ‘ 

^. Published qqarterlyi Alienor Vaaner, edi- 
L tor. iPrices $2^00 {$2^00 Additional for 
. postage outside of USA). 


than the usual processing of record 
cards through the college adminis- 
tration for the DES. 

In addition, the college academic 
board decided to obtain by means 
of standardized tests further Inform- 
ation — not required or seen by the 
DES — on general intelligence and 
certain aspects of personality, whitli 
was also stored on the college tapes 
at the university computer. Close 
collaboration was established with 
student representatives from the 
outset and stringent safeguards 
maintained ill regard to confldentl- 
ality. 

Another approach to student 
records was initiated at Didsbury 
College, Manchester, by Mr P. 
Blackburn. The procedure was 
modelled on the Bede scheme but 
the primary object was to simplify 
the use of student data for normal 
college administration. 

..The biographical data of the in- 
.cmulng students were assembled and 
transferred to the computer before 
their entry to college and the com- 
puter has used for producing all tlie 
usual lists required in college orga- 
nization; students received a copy 
of the computer print-outs at entry 
and checked die accuracy of their 
records. They were subsequently 
given computer print-outs each year. 

These developments raise several 
questions which CRITE has set up 
a sub-committee to examine. 

In tlie first place, the uses of such 
a system have yet to be fully 
explored. Students’ addresses and 
course registrations, biographical 
details and progress records, infor- 
mation to tlie academic board on 
withdrawals, entry qualifications and 
so on — all this kind of Information 
can be made more quickly and easily 
ayailable from a data bank than 
manually. 

Those people with experience of 
computer systems insist that it is 
only with use that the full potential 
will emerge. The research possibili- 
ties would be greatly enhanced by 
the existence of compatible records 
covering a number of colleges. 

A second question raised by a 
number of colleges— over -100 repre- 
sentatives attended- a conference 
organized by CRITE on data banks — 
concerns the procedure for another 
college to set up a similar system. 
In the view of Dr Hawgood and liis 
colleagues, a college that wished to 
establish a computer system would 
find It economical in time and man- 
power to adopt one of the two exist- 
ing systems. 

The assimilation of the teacher- 
education system to the further edu- 
cation system wou]£ create no prob- 
lems for colleges of education that 
embarked on computerized records, 
since the records of stixdent teachers 


required by the DES are much fuller 
dents* 1088 ° f further educati °n sin- 

Tlie most controversial area of 
die development, however, is jhs 
inclusion of psychometric data in the 
data bank established at Bede Col 
lege. When the college’s academic 
board decided on this aspect in 1968 
1969 it was envisaged. that accredited 
persons would be concerned to in. 
vestigate the comparative effective- 
ness or influence of different col- 
lege programmes and activities, 
whether within Bede or among sev- 
eral colleges, end in any such com- 

C arlsons it would be valuable to 
ave not only basic biographical 
data on tlie student populations, bui 
also information on general intelli- 
gence and personality. 

Accordingly, AH4, Cattell’s 16PP 
test and Rokeach’s dogmatism scale 
were . used : , and these, of course, 
represent tlie area ih which confi- 
dentiality is a sensitive point. But 
as time passed, and the anthropo- 
logical model of educational re 
search advocated by Parlett and 
Hamilton (Parlett, M., and Hamil- 
ton, D., Evaluation as illumination: 
a new approach to the study of inno- 
vatory programmes (Centre for 
Research In the Educational 
Sciences, University of Edinburgh, 
1972) gained In' credibility, doubt 
lias been cast on tha indlspeus- 
ability of psychometric data. 

In my opinion the factors of gen- 
eral ability and personality orienta- 
tion In any student remain import- 
ant dimensions to be taken into 
accouht : but this is no longer 
accepted. Furthermore, those who 
would still accept the need for 
psychometric data are not neces- 
sarily convinced that the particular 
tests adopted -at Bede are the most 
suitable, or indeed that any such 
evidence should,, be ..assembled ex- 
cept in relation to a specinc 
research project 
The difficulty of admhtisterin* 
such tests and computerizing the 
results on an ad hoc basis is. non- 
ever, a practical argument in favour 
of the present arrangement. Until 
now relatively little use has owt 
made .of the data bank either by In- 
ternal investigators or by outaai 
researchers. 

But it must be recognized ih« 
vast changes in organization-art 
. curricula are taking place A* Jj* 
present time, and it is taffettm 
.parlance that these should M;rt* 
■ quately monitored. Any 

of such large-scale changes wouW 

require ' certain basic infwms- 
_.tlon about the student population 
to he made availab le. 

The author is the former prim if* 
of Bede College , DurhanU : 


The machine in the examination room 


The prime purpose of an engineer- 
ing education is to develop a know- 
ledge arid Understanding of the 
laws -which 1 govern natural pro- 
cesses -and to foster the ability to 
apply this knowledge creatively to 
the physical solution of the prob- 
lem? of the human condition. At 
' the same time this ''learning should 
surely be developed~ln /a technical 
- environment which is at least as up 
to date as that being currently used 
iu engineering practice. 

itt' 


examinations, poses problems of. 
restricting the student's otherwise 
free choice, and leading to un- * 
reasonable expenses In a- time of 
stringency, if obsolescence is to be 
avoided. • 

Secondly, it has been suggested 
that calculators at the examination 
desk will -make it more difficult 
fo? the; examiner to construct' 
credibly questions. Furthermore, it 
Is argued, greater dangers will exist 
for the .loss .of marks due to tlie 
of 


. One advantage wa h *^e 1 
from automatic! machine cueoW 
is the acod to be very rauC ? n Sli in 
less ambiguous and more log*® 
the organization of 6ur caM»W»* 
It is now expected *at me 

-.and order of a calculauon -wli ^ 

thought out and 

eptly of the adtudl arithmetic 

With this has come the bng« , 

a wider understanding of 

and accuracy and a 


orgradqate 


a secure 
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Mary M. Nash examines the advantages and 
disadvantages of micro publishing for a possible 
answer to the financial plight of the academic publisher 




mi ■ • : : -- 


Four draw care s the film business 
has over conventional publishing 

The plight of the academic book materinl ... ® 


P^shef be^tt mu^rlfeb^ed Sn^mLarforn' 1 he ^houlifoallJ ,X publEsllcr . n, »'« inevitably 

ElevenTof 'the 26 iSSf 

of publishing academic material and the survey were strEiS In fw" exptf,,ses 1 f ? 1- tI,fl nilcropublishci 
to seek possiMe solutions to these category tfdTthe rfJJ 1 r fln l p ac L l same proportions u: 

difficulties was the purpose of a some republishing but mostlv Publisher, since tlieji 

a t" -as sasfiaKr? » 

ln ; h ; united s 

Asllb Book List for 1974 as a guide, lions are considered ^mlcromil»ffi« ™ m n «ieh as wholesalers 

a sample of H0 books in the natural hut only for a few is mSm.hiUh „ ?„ boo K selleis distribution and 
sciences and medicine issued by 36 Ing a prhiklffiSS Si L elve a e d,s £° ui >t of about 
publishers was chosen. Arnone the EnnShi function. 30 per cent of the list price to 

The criteria fo^ inclusion were are libraries no w s u an nr F C 1 rover . ll,e *S. expenses and profit 

that the books had to be cloth periodical^ pubiishen? IS ' 1S V Mic I ro P 1 ^lisher s normally 
b °upA editions, originally ties, SMS nt L°J b0 w* W us 


IH 


f' ■ ihi. Ucin wili be simitar. 5 


EfeSa^iSS s Ss^ =, !?r a,r:!s 


In obtaining original materials for 
publication, book publishers nnd 
mlcropublishers must follow cssen- 
similar routes . Today's nca- 


. I * n y T'-v vaci uui us 

Uio industry grows, distributing 
agencies are being sot up. They, 
however, roceivo discounts of only 


tertiary academic nature were Inal materials for howover, roceivo discounts of only 

selected. It was. felt that this type nnd Ub n Ut J i° pcr co,lt for ll,eir services. 

Of book should be studied since follow essen- Royalty percentages to am hors 

It appeared to be a good candidate demic bSit JiSSiS 1 .. Today's, aca- and other suppliers of publishable 

for eventual republication in micro- publisher increasingly matermls are higher in micro- 

form, duo to rising costs of re- “P™™* 0 * 1 * works to be written by publishing than in book publis hiiis 

nrinilna Selected prosoective milhnrc nnH and iuniorall., oiisning 



.. v.- MTUMraaLns' w 

form, duo to rising costs of re- wr ittcn by puotismng than In book publishing Tlie “dcropubllslier’s art— reproduction of First World War nosier 

printing in tlie conventional * pr ospcc i ttye authors and less and generally range from IS in t . . ,Tur posccr ‘ 

TS. «d 0( ^ ot : as.S” ° f the list ^ s JS5- a, 


pressed^ esa ffM 3? AT 

. receipts. .... 


the 34 books was — Bure tn f ow , ner or ,h e text of the 

■ ‘ 0X8 wasi economic advantages, corporate or 

Total ‘not sales receipts * ■ 100*00 ■' 'EHSfKhiSLf 1 wl V g l » e materi . al t0 

' Total production costs . be published m nlcraferni. . 

' t excluding binding) 27.20 lJ ? ,™ e sub-editing, design and com 

. . position stages of publishing, both 

Sab-editing 2.83 types of publishers can face the some 

['Opposition and corrections IS .95 total expenses and problems des- 

Machining* . 4.59 plte differences in their medium. If 

Blndine . bm , tbe “icropublisher’s original pro- 

Jackets • 1*92 j?* 1 consists of unedited, unpub- 

Smitlrles l‘89 lished materials such as historical 

Total publishing overheads 4S!75 manuscripts^ which should be kept 
• . - , in tlieir original form, he might face 

Editorial overheads 7.71* additional editorial expenses in sup- 

JSfmotion G.55 plying ‘introductory essays or guid- 

Dwlbutlon and warehousing 10.02 ing materials to the work. 

i j » 10 ' 92 ^° ne are the days when material 
□ .above table excludes taxes was simply microfilmed and sold 
Rn„ a iJl epreciatit ? ri on inventory, without any scholarly editing or 
I. are f 130 exduded * J «ce evaluation of the work being 
jrff. co f/ WM, given as a percentage attempted. Composition charges, as 
^ r ce fe 1 Since, W e have seen, , gre the academic 

each. individual Item bopk publisher’s greatest production 
each , ° ook * thes ? ■ expense. The micropubUsher, how- 
5?/?? .0 not add together to equal ever, has many options open to him 
inn* co . s * or publish- In regard to composition because for 

«?i.?J 6 5 b 7 ads ' Binding' costs were him the method of printing off is 


400 , 000 volumes 



on 


available from stock 




excluded from total production costs Independent 
since publishers vary as to the num- don method, 
oer of copies' of. each print run to jg th ( 


ui regard to composition because for 
him the method °f .printing off is 
Independent of the chosen composi- 


It is in the 1 production stage that 
~ ... ... , , the micropubhsher gains his first 

Dabllsht^ 0 ^ a £? den, fc b°° b definite economic advantage. Hie 
■ j 1 0p ?P 6s l t lti n : .jl^ . tho. book publisher, by the very nature 
' : p K d VF“°hr expense, fob qf his activity,, engages in edition 

0-177 b ?.*.»“ n 4‘ z >g and machining, publishing and must produce a cer- 


lowed b- 
Book pij 


dndlng and. machining. 

ens^o jP^^ars cah reduce tiialr tain number of copies In one* opera- 
in these areas by employing * tlon for the venture to be practically 
’ hv- £ r W®tBoda of production or . as well as economically feasible. 
S, ■« a , tidoriing' tlie qdnvontlonuJ put a micrapublisher needs only to 

™0K 1^1 ra^AiiM twlAuitnuUlInklnn mal'o . ‘ iti aalor 'nAntr nf hlc 


publishing and must produce a cer- 
tain number of copies in one 1 opera- 


crofiche, from rich libraries In Europe end North' 
America, for 17 years; ' 

There are monographs and serials In almost every 
field. .The selection of titles has been done by spe- 
cialists at the Invitation of 1 DC, : . 

Tha catalogues for the various subjects are avalla* 
ble free of charge. (See below.) 

Unlike many other microform publishers, I DC of- 
fers separate monographs and even separate vol- 
umes of serials. 


on quality silver film. Tha ffehesare supplied in 
plastic boxes for easy storage. And each fiche 
comes In a protective filing envelope. All that for 
about one cents page! 


Please feel free to request Information and/or 
catalogues in your field. We will also supply you 
with a sample microfiche and a booklet introdu- 
cing microfiche and! DC, r "■/ 


the Survey, four are now ony more copies, urns 

«7'?r- 6r,n B microforms: for reprint operating an on-demand system of 
Purposes. '. T '.-‘s* publishing. 

f»,i n mlCMpubJlshiitg part of Today very 1 few book publishers 
i ^ total operations of- carrv out their own prodaction but 

mmSAS* of Arms were Studied. the 26 nilcropublisTiers surveyed, 
TS*- tbeir indlvid ‘ 


INTER DOCUMENTATION company aq 


H 


pqaTBTRABaE 14 zua Switzerland 


PM . r™ mwr individual pro- • ** t” .T,, 7" 7 j/ „ 

■i EX','- A * B. .Veailer And A M. pessfog- Where they do not dp so 
- JoSSSSS^*- Microform -Afarket, Place- [ t ls more difficult to carry out on- 
! ,^/ 7 5 was used aS tbe prliiiary demand publishing since the service 
for identifvlDc UK P micro- buraailx’s sliding scale -of chatgcs 
. f, ubH ?he«., -jn. . . SfeSSnub. niHitate against \L Binding need not 
: . were* Inter riewfid ttr Xr- cancern thfl micropubUsher to the 

Wie provided ' ihSSSISH.J * same extent as .tho l»ok publisher. 

1 'urvey. Wlidt- B miSIISSkiuSL* i? although, the cost of reels for roll 
. Bhd does cah ir be j microfilm and envelopes for micro- 

Co mpdri5 Dn T„, be ^i f described In f j che raust be taken into considera- 
te boot Jubfish r m . functions of tlon costing tlie operation. 


distribution, nticrppubllshers mo 


Form for fraa oaialoilas : ' ‘ \ 

"S^ *• 1? la, T e . s J" a * InSIcafed; tofl«iliw whfi the bbokletUaut ' 
microficha and a sample microflchoj all without obligation, 

, OMilcalscIonco Interdi»cJp|lnoiyfiridss 0 Near/MWdfa Eait/North Africa 


• o°°k- nuhiuwJ; ■ i* 1 T 30 . e portability oE their product as wen 
^goFaed^S^S^iLi’o / nst M B,,t 4 M the method of reproducing copies. 

W n ““n Micro publishers need only to hold 

: 't u !*O0ieP r ,%?' °P the master copy i« Order iji prpduce, - . 

f 4^ wel^dqfftfi d '' S oil re ^ uest> as roany copiea as tha 

; J n ! general, are . The author Is stinlping for an M Lib 

*P .thicro- at .the College of Librarian ship, . . 

■ ™ b ut:li, h^IfcF^Abll.Bher' S*ues Wolfo' ' • ■ 


OChamlslry/PhysIcs 
0 Botany ... 

0 Zoology 

0. GeoIogy/PalBeontolooy. 

0 Asironomy/Mlithematics 
O Qeogrephy 
0 Economics 
0 Law 
0 Sociology 
0 Statistics 
0 Anthropology/ 

Ethnogrophy/DCmograpliy 


Q Political scionco 
O Education 
0 History of art • 

0 Musicology 
D. Philosophy 
O Theology/ Religion - _ 
0 PhlloIogy/LIngulstlcS 
.0 Atchaooiogy 
0 History 
O Psychology 
O Medicine 
0 jGeneralltto 


O Russia ' 

0 Eastern Europo . 
0 East Asia 
0 innor/Centrri Asia 
D Somh AsI* 


O. Africa south of tha Sahara 
! O North America 
b Latin AnwIEa ' 

O Arctic and Antarctic studios 
O Pacific stijrffe* 


Plaaie »nd this form lb: \ ■ 

I DC AG, Poststrasse 14, 6300 Zug, Switzerland, 


Depfirlmont — 

University 

Address;- •>; ^,'yu r 

Country ^ — — ^ — „ 
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Classified Advertisements 

Index to Appointments Vacant, Wanted and other classifications 


Appointments vacant 
Universities . 

Fellowships & Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 
Colleges of Education 
Colleges of Further Education 


Colleges and Departments 
of Art 

Administration 

Overseas 

Government 

Industry 

Adult Education 

Librarians 

General Vacancies 


Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 

Announcements 

Exhibitions 

For Sale and Wanted 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodation 
Typing and Duplicating 


Universities 


The British Council 

invites applications for the following posts t 


r ij » * 


a , • • ■ • 


mmimi 




* The Britinh Council ' 

A '.uis Faisal University. Danmian, Saudi Arabia 

Course Team for a Programme of 

Communication Skills 
in English 

For first year students in the Faculties of Agriculture, Architecture (from 1975-77) and 
Medicine ( 1976-77) . Applications are Invited for the following posts : — 

Post 2 Deputy Director required for January 1976 

3 Specialist In Science Education January 1976 

B Course Tutor and Materials Designer (Architecture) January 1976 

9 Course «Tutor and Materials Designer (Medicine) August 1976 

ID Course Tutor and Materials Designer (Medicine) August 1976 

12 Asslslanl Project Engineer August 1976 

CANDIDATES : Men only except Posts 9 or 10 which will require a woman tutor responsible 
tor women ■ students. Suitably qualified and experienced graduates required except Post 12 
(or which experienced non-graduates may apply. 

SALARIES : Post 2 EB,244-£6 1 0O4 pa 

l*<»t 3 £5,336*£8,064 pa 

Posts B, 9, 10 and 12 E4.969-E5.524 pa 

BENEFITS : Allowances £750- El, 6 00 according to marital stalus. Free furnished accommo- 
dation ; travel costs; outfit end baggage allowance; passage paid annual home leave. 
Contracts, 18 months for January appointments, one year for August appoFnlmenta, possibly 
renewable.* 

Further particulars and forms of application obtainable from Overseas Educational Appoint* 
meets Department, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. Please quote 
.reference 76 AU 107-116. , 


School of Oriental and African Studios 
University of London 


of Director 

Following a t dedston by prplessor Sir Cyril philips to 
retire from the Olrectorthlp . 6f the Sohocit by 1 the . end 
pf the current aoadomlo ybar; th6 QoverhlnO Body. Is 
■ seeking lo- appoint a successor! !□ take offloq, If possible, 
by. the beginning of the acadamlo. yaar/1976/77. .. 

Anyone wishing, to' be considered Is, invited to obtain 
further particulars from the Secretary or the Sohool. Appli- 
cants should -iubmlr a lull, curriculum vitae, acoompanled 
by fiet of publications and the names of not more than 
.* tjiree persona of standing -to whom reference may, be 1 

made,: . ! ■ > . .. 

AN/JcONn^ t|ie PJreotprahlR shoiild I should bo ooni 

bA; sent imder.'F^rtiohat w* Icpoffd&UalMabvtf fcr The 1 I liMfctiiy ^or 
SpwdUiy, Pohopl .of OrtentsLaiid ( African MuAw/totf 1 ■ 


Street; t-Ortddn WG1 E- ,7HP. The :■ oldeing date . . lor . the ■ 
receipt- of AppIloaOdne lB- Ftlda)). So February; ’.1p7$. 1 


. UNIVERSITY OF . 
EAST ANGLIA .. 
NORWICH . 

LECTURESHIP 

In Applied Reeaaroh in eduoallon 
In .the Canlfa for Applied Re- 
uaron In. Ed u call or from 1st 
September, 1876. Applicants 
Should Hava I«n . irrtsroat . ppd 
lokpi/lohca In cwrl6ulum leach- 
ing- and ■Mhislloh stud las, 

- wll r Initially bs within 
£2.77jB^3,BM on the soils 
® 2 .778-£fl,Q50 plus FB8U/USS 
b«nefltB. 

Applications (ops copy only) 
with a cnrrlourum vitas and 
namss and addresses or three 
parsons to whom rsrsrencss 
should bs made, should bo asnt 


illiSITY Of 


BIRMINGHAM 
’ tiir umvanerry . * * • 


BIRMINGHAM- 

•• :THB -UNIVERSITY ... . 


iiKmi ; a ,TuA( 
p«iK»rlencci “ 

, inn an ji(» 
liirura pro? 
cducaUun (or 
yenr. 

fc.tldiy 
Scale. ’ 
mrnshotd 


i tli'* iioit of 
or 

■ DBItl • 1 • Jill... 

; ;nai» mI. passu 
, o potted nr upn 
; months. gnir. The 
onnucllan wilir< an 
rci concerned with 
.fauna- .uttniKiuo 
vniniuitou iota -ir\. 

, nimiitpr -,.n| elrnului 


I tare , may tja ot«t(Unpa. , * - 


• HIE UNtVgnSITY ' ‘ 

scjiool or uuMANinpa ■ 

ANO BOdlAL- 8CIENCL'a > 

T teertme^ * in'- social 

- - . . PSYCHOLOGY 


llvInBswJrS 


ioi*»iu[kin ioia uk tension o 

' atmuioiloh UnnuaflS, . 
*ty ran pel es^37tf | 
■ nob snmnn film tbrei 


nnining throe, 
pciorfibi'r. .U 
jffDt-jtrar- (Cl, 
Himiliiqhain, go.’ 
ii3.il Oil 3TT. front 1 tv 
RirUirr rbirllcu'nrs and 
Hen forma anouiii bu j 
^il .i«i- quo to roierorlcO 


rp • stmutauoh tannu: 
.-..•TiUjV .runnel Cs7S7 

-CU//A2 not- anrtuyi. pfua 

nra.<l..paf(nant. and suporenniia 

nun. . . 

A ii Olka Ilona (throe o( 
nunlita three roToruea ,* 

■pamciiiors ap'd 
. Idiiiis shouki In n 
i Pfoaao -quote it 
i r«n i , - > 




i-annor .roiiluw), / _____ 

IW_ *55 JPoritanoi. niiicef, 

ion '. brniUeu 

i^niipryi-. ivre.T “ 


IffiJMiIW ■ (pr two years, , 
fl •»*>» HYpt ?r Stasis i.i nt l>ro* • 
F?£St fc * ror c^oprjlai? in 

jaraffi! .. 

u> 

_r 

conildorod.'arrflnaq ■. 
Uiroo lpilcra of. 
w sent , to iho ■ 
sit. and sand a 1 
cuntquiiiin viiuo,. 
•Churilun. Do- 
les. .UlUv ' " 


Teacher of English (Algeria) 

Institut National de la Productivlte et du Development 
(ndustrlcl, Algiers. V 

Degree. Postgraduate TEFL qualification and experi- 
ence in ESP. 

Salary : £5,400-£6,720 p.a. 

One-year contract, renewable. 75 CO 151 

Lecturer in English (Algeria) 

Institut dc Technology dc l’Education in Constantine- 
Graduates witli TEFL qualification and experience. 
Knowledge of French essential. 

Salary: £2,746-£4,264 p.a. 

Benefits : Overseas allowances. Two-year contract. 

75 CO 129 

Lecturer in English (Algeria) 

University of Constantine 

Degree, postgraduate qualification in Linguistics or 
Methodology and experience in TEFL. 

Knowledge of French essential. 

Salary £2,746-£ 4,264 p.a. 

Benefits : Overseas allowances. Two-year contract. - 

75 CU 99 

Return fares are paid. Local contracts ere guaran- 
teed by the British Council. 

Please write, briefly stating qualifications and 
length of appropriate experience : quote relevant 
reference number for further details and an appli- 
cation form to The British Council (Appointments), 
65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. 


Lectureship in 
Electronics 

. Applications are Invited for tl)e 
post Of LECTURER In -elec- 
tronics In. the Department of 
■ Electronics and Electrical Eu- 

S laeerloi. Candidates should 
avq ; . experience, either .In 
industry Or university of- 
linear and digital circuit teqh- 
. nlques, particularly using integ- 
rated circuits. 

Salary on present notional 
scale £2,778- c6,050 (under re- 
vlow) plus a threshold puy- 
- , meat. - Postcard requests for 
'vfurthcr details and •opnllcatlph 
■ foriua -to Assistant Registrar ' 

' i^L/T 3 HOeilt ' "” f " ■ ' ' 

. Loii^ibarougft Lofccitor^iile -/ 


CANADA • :.v.; 

uNiysRflrrY of. vicTomA ' 


AUSTRALIA 

AUemALlAN NA1TONAL 

uNrvBiisrrY 

peesAncti school op 
SOCIAL 8CIEN0E8 

hpllctmoiu «ro InvlUd for 
ilntmant to tha rollawlne: 
OR RpaBAUCH FELLOW/ 
RBBBAnCH FELLOW 
BDUpAHON HBSCAnOU UNIT 

., or oquivalpm quallUfa- 
■ to .work- In a multi- 
Ip] I nary unit . concamed 
. atudiaa at education and 
oty.'.Tho atscipllnoi covama 
■ro social psychology, aoc 

OHy, anUirQDoloijy - 

politico and . oduo 




AUSTRALIA 

UNIVERSITY OP WBBTBnN 
AUSTRALIA 
Perth 

CHAIR IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMBltCB 

cornmwcq 


.nighar odu 
ana -social 
at -BBcoilda 


avol ond 

i|ta . di. Aoilnalian ■ educe. 

1 national and systems 
Jevol pars pe oil vq. , -■ — 

posing data:- B3rd January 

Balerlast' Salary" on -sp 
: ment io- the nogta w 
accoi*ilanco with .quel 
ona aynorttneo wit 

£ 

« s 

num) , 
thor- . 

■M 

oxtanalon \o iiyo yoars.: Reason.. 

J nle imvol eitponSoa are: paid. . 
MP^nuailon bonorils ere 


The .Univorally roaorvoa llte. 
lh . 1 W »p«o- on apBoIrthnont 
nyjlatlqri .or, due la (limn- - 
airing Andes or some, oilier 
Iclnnv. reason, . no L to.mako 
an appolntmoni at any time,- 


\U 

nuelnoM AdnjinlatralW wUl !>» 
oonelucrad. ’Itib apnomiae Yri- 

Iiovo tho opportunlly oX W'nin 

butma.io. t he eaiaM MyS 

iho 


r«' 


...urefa 

Tulore/^nnora. 
formailon on II 


IgraqionwoeUh ■ ImivdniUos 

' ‘ fegWLWEt 

ofor a applying.' - 


. Lo 

. Riant 

Thd salary for 
A34.3EM il. a. B 
uporonpuflUar 
.ares To Parlh 

■ dqpondnnl . 

■ allowance. Si 
- aorvlde . Ion vo 

Bahama 
Ahpl! 

. Ing full- pareo 
-■ualtficailona. 
o namm nn 
i. reiorooa 

?F „ 

Voatorn.Auairalla 

anunryi ' 

lions or dppolnim 
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. BRISTOL - 

THE’ UNIVERSITY 
• •; -CHAIR IM rtHY8IC6. . .' 

METM 'M'Ja Si 

few 

Funhor Ranioulars 
appulnimcnt may 
j/om in 6 SocroTir 

mt“ 'i 10 *! 80 


■ ; DUNDEE " ' 

the wiyntauiy-; ! 

ndNAR CHAIH O^ 

. noosnN" HjSTonv .■ 
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Universities 

continued 


AUSTRALIA 

LE. ■.■.'^^I'V^ur.L 

(U naslsi 

Aiinllranls should have com- 
pH'lou a iloclorol denroo in 
sociology or e doctoral ooerou 


Aiinllranls should have com- 
pU'loU a liocloral dcoroo in 
sociology or e doctoral dogroo 
in psycholooy with nn emphasis 
In cllnlcul .or counsolllng n*y- 
choloov. An appllcani should 
prcforsbly also nova provTous 


prMorsDiy also nova previous 
course work, roso.irch or leacJi- 
Ino osimrionco in rolatail fluids 


MrUcliMio ln iho 1 TKShr 1 ‘MP 

uom B8SF* ul unat,fDrai1 - 

Tho salary ranges arc; Loc- 
lUrrf— SAlU.Clh-1 |a Jb.lpR! 
Senior Locturur — SAlfi.aiU to 
1U-J-VJ. A loco Iliy ellowanco 
of SAIU4 per annum for a mar- 
ried male or $A!i 7 uor annum 
Tor n single uppalnfao Is olio 

P8 '^nrarrnollon an conditions of 


Unlvrrsiilo* r AnpiSj), 36 r.or- 
gon Squsro, London, WC1II 

sry Vl> C'j l 7ti << ° ns C>0<a 13 l obru * 

AUSTRALIA 

FLINnERB UNIVERSITY 

OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

SENIOR* SSnLI^En IN 

Bu ^,MW ON 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

AjipllcaUons ars Invited 
suitably qualKIOd 
Qppotnlipqnr to 
mcntlonod paslllon. 

Candidates should hovo soli- 
altlo academic quotiflcaUons 
and onpariancc ta onablo tham 
to Loach and conduct research 
in ana or mora or tho follow- 
ing. Molds o( social welfare I 
aoclnl policy dovolopmoni * 
social plnnntnB : managomen 
o( wolfaro ; programme devel- 
opment: roaesren maihode In 
■ octal wolfaro, 

. Tito successful applicant Will 
tench In Iho iwo-yoor graduqie 
programme In Social AdmlrUs- 
IrjiTon and sharo responsibility 
(or higher dogroo siudonta., 
Appolntmoni to The Sonlpr Loo. 
luraihln will aesumq addition- 
Ally subilantlal capeclly lo can- 
tributp to, tho mnnagontont at 
Iho ditcplina. 

alary Scoioar Locturer 
U,0fia-SA16.1'JS : ^aonior 
c Hirer yAi6.bls-SAig.i93. 
Sunprannuotlon Ts on Iho 
--B.8.U. basis. Tho Unlvor- 
eliy will pay nlr (area lo Atu. 
iralla And contribute towards 
removal costa. 

rurihor Informallgn about 
Ihli poslllon, logoiher with 
conditions or appolntmoni and 

nuiy ' 1 be° <, obum o d f TOSTSi 


ntay be obtain od 

Associntion of 
Uni vorsllloa 

BSK“"A53IISffc n Y"KSuH c i2 

dupUoato with 


ar n " 

noglslrar. 

Dnity. of South " Australia, 
cd/ord Park. SQJ3. South 
Auah-aiis by 16Ut January 


AUSTRALIA 

MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 
PerUi, Woatorn Australis 

. .H<*Wo«h University. Woatorn 
■°£ or, d unltmrelly, 
■dmiited Ue flnii studomo Tn 
^ebrueiy. 1670. Tho Unlvonlly 
e commltiod ig takirfg s froan 
Bpnroach to higher o ducal ion 
..’ ho Boat or roapondlni 
.'8 5 10 Hmdlllons on 
0 LH ,n Jaio twentieth car 
•JW. This is reflect off In sd 
‘Won .p oltclca. orgaitlaallana, 

.-"l? uiuyerslly Is lorgonliDd 
SU of schoOia of 

'school ^ l ° - c * , 4^ an °* 

_«nts . eifiP g 


« sysiom. of schobis of 
■ Witli tho Chslrfpan of 

¥8: 


or mtudy, In- Environ 

menial jBcienoo and Dlolagy, 



uost tha 
DOB lo 
nq the 




AUSTRALIA 

LA IltOnE UNIVCn&ITY 
Mellieurno 

hiinioii LirrmniER in thf 
HISTORY, AN'rilROPOl U'JY* 
UK PIIIMtiNI-NOUKlY 
OF HELKiltlN 

...J 7 *, 1 * aoiwinlmtnt win hn m 
“WJJPS! 1 ■mESsii ?I„ b bS 're? 

lo wmch BcliptuM from dtifor? 

arai^ rf ^ , fWSB 

-j aplkan ie should hnvo ex- 

!>" WSswrta. « 

-.our coro 
i/TOZ 0 , r o“.o U « n ch 'ISSSm 

, “T : JfAiS.fiia by SAM 6 

iJfiv.'iwJ?' !,A ” 7 lo 

rronl'' Ihe^ 1 A f 0 *™\ ,rT j* r J'^ovii I leble 

London' W cill t 8SF°" o? ,1 S 
sHv R |fe fT_ U ,T7°^ a Unlvop. 
U-aia. S3a3? ' Vltu,rttt * Au »- 

c,08, fin ac,h 


BELFAST 

THE UULEN'S UNIVEHS11Y 

LF.CTimCBIIIM IN 

I'eYCHOLUUY 


. . urealilp in Ihu 

rn.nni > ?y C l >0l0By - l^lUBlsS 

'^■carch Inter c*u nmy bo in 


ence may-* bT'aBKni 

tl? ' Ci ,A |1 ^? ncn rclovnnt 


lo ' tcoching "TS3SF Iri an 
A^dciulc nron u»ortain,i with 
nr l, r .?J: . *, Qclal - dovrluiimcnul 
Sf oxperimoiitnl piyctioionv. 
■It® tlopanmom has throe rrul 
H' f ^mpuicra plus an excel- 
iHTwirimSSS.. uf /'iiilpmonl lor 
***** obsorvntlonnl 
llin. Li»h“i 0,,1 P i '* P DOrl rol.i* 
ho"*llah. h 1 aefioo,B ->nd 

islory sralo it qa.778- 
conirihuiury pen- 
dor Die r.S.B.u./ 
i iiucino on the 
Yfm« hh -sUa on quolirica- 

Offlcop, Tho Quoon B Unlvcr- 
liulfnat UT7 INK. 
Northnrn Jpcliind ■ pi 

tiuoio il c/« 75?rnra. > 


BIRMINGHAM 

hie tiNivuwrrv 

Aainn 

MANAOBMENT CENTK8 

CHAIR IN BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are ipvltod for 
- lo s CHAIR — 
. CONOMICS end 
------- Ip of Die Economl^a, 

&a« a ubj 0 ;>ffi. A n > 

frgSSj, B Ke ,n ffiC B S 

Aston Managomerji coniro. csch 
headed by a professor. 

o cpmiQ. osU Wished tn 
f rptn . aepanmonta that 
had provided rndnsgemojit edu- 
ov !!l • sjsan®*** P> years, 
nro tides education ono training 
■or future end nrecilebig maita- 
eori nn ■ continuing, Inals, li 
protldos courses lesAng to fint 
Usamas, postgradunTs deomei 
Wtd Jibs nn axtsnslve post 
onen programmo. 

_.ThS p». . 


ftn Subset Group jrU 
either s proven record .or nigh 
academia attainment In business 
ct. .or. a record of high 
ntialnmcm In on* or 
...o subject arm. of 
rales, econometrics eta 


Pr 1 !*- ! 

i rtj! 

U b- 


rales, aconomatrlcs, statistics 
’ history or marks ting 

E co or the pppllcouoi 
it ion ie the. current 
no. ins ID rose cable probloms of 
uslnass ond of mQnBgemenl. 
ho slice sms nil . applicant may 

m s highly qusliriod ecq- 
t in ono of. these. fl elds 
a a auccoasful practluoner 
„ . basrnesa ecrnontlcs ■ - “ 
Induilrls) or commeroial 
nf/aUon. 

Tha person appointed., will 
Also. be sxpocied to coordlnets 
end develop alT tn# aptly) tide 
or ,lh# Subject Group and to 
contribute lo _ ipachmg orp- 
rarames at all lsyols within 


irrecT from October I, J07ft. • 

a pphSliar ^o^sliwihEfi should 

by r« turned by December 31. 

iy Ot^jUlon Jn Blrmlnohs 

• u n 


BIRMINGHAM 
; THE UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 

bo panlculariy conci 
Iho running _pf th 
incites pu 
aecilon - 
non or 
ing or 
see of 
Success 

SIS 


* n m 

a«nic"«n3f " l 
requires . tact p 
deal with people 

Salary In acalo riling 10 
fi-I.Sra (under renew J I Buper- 
Bnudbls, . ■ ■ , - 


CANADA 

, J.*-° r* tjuhir pulilnns, ho- 
lilTininu Jiny I. !■./*,. r .„,» 
•"■il i.if.iry niiijiin.il, |,. a. < or. I my 
l^iiaiHikailuni mid c- : j . i- r I - 

jvim Klmarv mior- 

""In. mitt , 

ViLlonDn. (.uanilLiti Lli-rntiira 
miiii i .unii'tiinar.iry f;rJlk.il 
l iKiiry. I'll. II.. ir-m lilun ox- 
pvrlvliru. II Iml.irly riiBt-arrli 
SJ 1 * putllf -■(kill. Kinder i Vo 

r 1 1 n till ,fj . imii jji,. Jy.idunu 

for subuiissliuii. 


IIIL I'NIVI.IlbllY 

I>[.I>AIM‘II.NI in ADL'I.r 
Till" AMOS AND 
I.X JIIA-MIHIAI KIIJLIICH 

An|.|lr.,||rtii« jro IllVUrd 
iriuu ur.nlu.iH s ii, it, P su, i.i| 

r: 1 'n 1 ■■! ij'-'-- 

I IMII. II. | X|..-f Ji li. ,: in AilUll 

I .'Jui j nun wniiiii b>. .in .idt.ni- 
iSHi'-,. ’•.“V ■* ,, < | i | ail,. n. .,nt 
.“ !! inn Mil v li.nu u r,-i|inmi- 
WHly lur il>-v»iiuiinn (lie in-i,- 


nJ'-^ny *»* vu.oru n o. f Ml? 


EDINIlUItGII 

Till: UNIVniSITY 
BlUDLN-r a A? n ^MODA rlON 

ACCOMMODATION OFFICER 
o'5 B Blurlcm Accommodation 

WffiJWS? « l d£Jfs ,c l„ , l! 

. °? a ,ho ■HOCS- 

-ss v'wasa/? -?fns: 

mods Moll U incur win WKs 
charpo or u section of Iho 
Sfirw* rasiionslblo fur rinding 
?ii ^P 0 * or ik-w ucrrmuiiQdn- 
*■•£*■ JH ' J, » L 1 snii mid upprovlna 
liroporilns. and where nocos* 
s«*ty liiHiig iliuin an luuno or 

modsilon lukc-n under icuss or 
irmitBoemwit. Appitiunts aliouid 
have espprtumfo or housina 
managomanl. siuilem accoinmo- 
nallon or lumlLly rstelos enq 
auryoylng wwli ol a ' 

naluro, and Iho succaii 
^endldoto^ snoulil^ bo jrapable 

Servlca whan nucussirv. i 
-mon eppolitioil will be ex- 
ei Iril la lakn up duties on 

nu JssGsl" soon 

.iWa, 

M«0»rj. lug el her with 
i .U.S.U./U.H.8. bi-nollle. 

. dWdKstlons . i-7 roplei) 
jliould Ik- sill i, ■■ It I i-il by lii-cniu- 
SM .31. I* r f A in II1Q Kem-lsry 
lu Ihu Jniln-Miiy univnrsliy 

B r Lmn linn ih. old college, 
oiilli Hri.lun. Ihlinbiirgli I.TIH 
■svi. front wimni lurilirr uur> 
lii-iii.irs nmv In* uhuincd. f'rv* 
V I one upnltinnO ui-ril hot ro- 
annly. I'lc-iae uuutv- r rcri-ncs 
suit/. 


EDINBURGH 
FIIL liNIVLIIHrrV 

CHAIH OF MANAULMLNT 
Of rltlNCti 

AppllCAllons nn, In vl led for 
aituuiuiiui.-nl lo Ihu nr-wly <-sUb 
llshril Chjlr ul Munjuinirn 
Scli iiro In llm Dri>.irliiiL-m o. 
nuslm-as Hludli-s. v, |« ic li lonns 
tlin nucleus ul i Iw LiDnbiiruh 
Dltlslnn. tic utl Mil lliislnc-ss 
School. 

Tliu succsslul mu dill. ilc< will 
bn rrsitonslbli- lor l<-.iclilna nl 
mtdrror.iilii.il p. vuBlarailuule 
end iiusi-fMiurlc nca levels and 
will bo rxiK-c-ied to curry out 
n -scorch, prob.ibly In i.u-opor> 
ation with mdusiry. Applicants 
may lie olllinr ui J'U-mlcs with 
epproprlJlo nr.tcticsl cxiicru-nco 
or imubly qualified pruc Hon- 
ors Irani Ihu Ulvll Bert tic. 
cnmnicnro or Industry. "I hoy 
should Im'c rviu-rlcnrc of Iho 
-•rdi-lli.nl diiplir.inon or opcr.t- 
_l..,t il n scurtli .mil oilier <|iun 
lll.tiive ir.linlrjUi.s, which are 
research Inirrrsis Ihe 


r m 
r .e salary w 

er pertlcu&B' of ep- 
roont may bo obislned from 

"jptewfc 

ons inlno cop- 
nsmn of three 
bo lodged not 


IPs), g'% 

rofereoe, • 
taler Uian . 


Jahusry?*iv?§. 

quoting rcfni-nco 7. To. 


UNlVEft8irV A g|j. I TIIE BOUTII 
PROFE6BOR OF MlYSIGS 

•M’&asws&iitsjs 


praaeni ibrim staff leaching liret 
and second year d r era o courses 
to four «erf teaching ta_ell 


three years end wt_. - 
feasor rather- than a Head nr 

K chugs o* tho discipline. At 
a seme Her - 

fancy m Kiirrtca very siron 

".wssssfaw 

jg lo the countries 
in Pacific. 


do' In the overall idminL- 
{ devolopmonl of the 
‘ Ural Resources. 


„ proven unlverstly t»t- — . 


energy roaourcra or .an area 

or Appllsd Physlcs iucb es eoll 
nvlronmcmnl physics, 

B, 'T 0 £: 1 


unaer^'vlBW. 
overnmontmay sup- 
ilera l of marrtBd 
par snnunj 


W -«" W 

lion sensmej »rr c 
il rrnla of '!» P** 

— — t small phnto- 
, . . ing three refer- 

IfSB/W — 

jKln AT'lr.."',.®. 

,«sBG“a5?»*.r , * v *" 


LEEDS 

nie UNIVLH81TY 
SCHOOL OF lirerOllY 




ror appllcailone I'J January 
lf76. 


!'! w ? rl l! l, " 1 * !■>** « iiiiimun Uy 
, ' »n 'Mr.- I'll** wort 
will itivqIvi- ,i h. Kill, in ,i„.i r*. 
J’Mhch roiiiiiiiinic-nl a ml me 
I t-tiurrr will b>- i-klu-i 1,-,| In 
subinll u ilrljli. rl r. i . ■ . ■ I mo 
f-nd of nn Initial four-v<-.<r 
period. 

. Salary on Hie rr.iln t:2.7TH 

to s.n.0 til review. 

I'onns 'il .i|iii|iij|j„n uni) 
further p.trllc uI.im nt.iv bo 
obtained front ll„- Ilrgislnir. 
rbQ I.inlvi riltv. I.nnds LM‘2 
•Jfi qnoilnu r>-ri-tencn 26 1/ 
DO i Doting dsu- far impli- 
cations ib January. 1 ‘i7»,.' 

LIVER poor. 

I III; I NIVCItSII v 

OLPAnmyN.ilH.ANHiLNT 

»£Sfn l™ . n hIlh % 

•SHEtik AIKlIlAl flLmiY lYt tho 
neMrtmrnt or Ancient liltlory 
anil I.Mttlcnl Ar, haentauy . I*rc-- 
,*!>•* he elven tn candl- 
dalos With n specMI lutrrrtl in 
Ihe. period uikio-rHKi H.u. 
n The 1011 ; ta irnnhle from *-* ' 
netober. ibTn. „i on 
HfVWiM 11 ,hr rungs XU 

ViillS® hcr iinnurn bn u srnle 
rising lo Vb.O'XI uer Hnnuin 
t« qiMlIllruilons and 

Ti 1 . . ,w r 'Mn-ieut rules sub- 
iw'rJii n * l,,onu,, t' durced pu y 

.^ Apj NICjm mBj Ing-lher wllli 

«»f three nfrrrM, 

■ tn , .P." jerslved nnl l«l or 
■Itgin ..t-tlli -l.iiniurv, intn. by 
i» ••fptstr-jr- lh" ■ i nl vanity, 
VJi- !mv l-t/. I.lvi-r notil ItM 
.. . .- J 1 **" 1 whmn fui lliiir w*r- 


IINIVIIIIRIIV ill I.DNIKW 
INS IHU 1 1. 1)1 Iltlk-AII'IN 

_ Aiylk -tlluns ar..- mv ik-u t„r 
nDpidnhin-nl .is 

LLiIJUIM W Mi Ihe Itl.l'Alll'NIFN f 
OF I.Ntil IHtl .is a j UMCluN 
I.ANiiHAljr, 


OXFORD 

HI. ANNE'S r.ni.l.E«ifi 
. The roll Clio nronosra. )/ i 

iiiri, l \&i S ,- , ,,v. L, «i; in 

anui-raiinn him n, n ijuhi-mhv 
J^-J tureehln in M loch nnl ilrv 
current iv belnu .lilv.rllvr d. 

I urilMT njrlkiil.irs m.iv hn 


SIERRA LEONE 

"f HE UNIVLn-SlIY 
I DUflAII DAY COl.I.Cil; 

flfKWftW , arp.lnvtio.t tor 
>■ i.L.r.1 uijf.h i n (iLDiiiiiY in 
I 1 # V* • V 1 of i .Li j- 

. Applk-.inia sliuul.l huen 
.1 uuOd honours ilrgruu in i j,-.,. 


inny find a nusini.iduaiii iiii.hi- 
iK.uiun i at M.ac. nr f<|, ji. 
tavdl. Ihu prorciTml Held I* in 


OXFORD 

Hcnnonu com. eg): 

1 h * WAW propowa io 
to.rott in 1 MonKiipf 1 ' H&ifsiiv 


IC'vol, Ihu profciTt-d Held It in 
FtiniUoriiphw 4nn I'ul.iuon luiniii , 
hut i-.imiltfntoa with lur<-m>ts 
Ltipim-i-l III 0 
• .loingy. fluorhuiiiMHy „? 

S'-dtuic-mutagy \>m bu run- 
NltUrcd. Appotuion will I,,. 
■ 'uL-ctL-d to ilovolop nus|>||M,|u- 


><* Iivsvil||l IIU'SI’ rdllll' 

.iie coursts in ill* aiibj.-ii. ,n 
.iif'll linn lo loorhlng iLiilni 
r.niglna from l>rolliulnary m 

honours iovole. ' 


olltutnary ■„ 

, ’K»iwf ” sc'o io — ua .<» i o to 
M>a..|.w rer annum c "i oi,. r _ 
t ® a ■ - rh « Hr H Mh 
fjDvrriuiiBnt may auiiiriuni':ni 

«‘ , .. l *i!¥*i m »noo ta,: 1 ,,).! Iu 
hd’ vff.„ JU anml m 1 » terilnu ' 
for a ninrrlod appomieo ur *:•)■ ,«• 
iinnVv!? P*t annum <aiur- 
Hnn i rar n elnqln anpolnloe 
• Normally fro* or all lav, Jn d 
pio\r|ilu chLldrfln'i rnlucdi I it, n 

■pass! - i-^.B.fc o . ,id ' , r-. 1 r^u , i 

■«V °C, '§, l * r *ft__LBoK, I'lKute 

f!“ll Hug. rrooiown. M-vi* 

«i^ n S( w fHlWeiil |,| 

I'W WiKi ihouid a) 50 semi a 
f“Wf iJo Inter- Unlversi iy 

UnM !l«.4 ®P-M. Tollsnhjlll 

/•««*. London jyLP unp. 

C.loiing da to JIHt Dcrentbcr. 

?.« 7B '*k l T2Wiir r RArtlfulars r .iy 

sUdrciW ” fr ® m 


yjyj; rffici from* 1 m OlIuI „V. 

'ApiiUrjUons jro imlu-il from 
•swr, mon or women tv lilt n 
s^igcIuI inicreM m Unglish or 
Lur ni' tun history from 1330 lo 

•J’HSBi'fr* .■* , 9 ,| W He nkulp In 
Ino Frincln.il, frujn win, in (ur- 
Ilicr yirtkiifors may bs nh- 
hilnixl, by .Mkt J.inujry. l*>yi, 
A Dnlvt-rslly i.i..U.r.i Lei lurr- 
nhl|i is nsiuciatcd wlih ihls .i|i- 
Hulni iik-iii. 

OXFORD 


VHC UNIVEH&IIY 


TJte alec torn Ini end la tiro- 
recd io an aloctlbn tu ihu 
HpalAlsiB Profossarehlp ot L'eM- 
am Itedglons and Elhlcs whir It 
Is now vacant, me silpi-nii uf 
Iho procussor will ba nut less 
than eh.77-3 a year, 

Aniillc-ailons (nine coulm 
n.iinlnu three refereoa Inn wiili- 
uul l e mm an I. t Is entiuHl bn ro- 
ii-lVL-rt not l.itwr than 1 otiruorv 
•>, try Ihe (inulslrur, linl- 

vd rally rtf liens. Welling Itm 
Hiiu.irn. Dyforn (Wl 311). frum 
win, ip fill liter ii.irlkuluri iu,iy 
bo uul itn-iii 


OXFORD 

piMiitioHi. co i linn 

ri.i.iowsnip in 
niuniiiiMiHiiiv 

PcmbroKn Uollrqr tirnnu<*i 
In eiiti un firfir|.ii i utiiri.si 

I el low lo leOkli for Ihn 

uur Rchuola of liluc-lirmiairv 
and INivslulanltJl Hrlrn<>r» 

Ihe I'l-llnweltlp niiisi bo ling 
In, i-anluncilqn wlih nn i'sint). 
tlshrri past In tliu 1'niii-rsltv. 


SIERRA I.EOIYE 
IHE UNIVEftSIIV 
) Of IIAII DAY COLl.iroi: 


, Aniiltcitllone are Inslii-.i t „r 
iuc iwisi ar iiK8rAHi:ii i i ii 

I '<»!■« It 1 ■ at Ihii liu.iiiit,. „> 
Airlrjit Riudk-a. Cdinlliijies 

poSMts: go mi lii.ci.iiir * 

■ Kliruc ur Its equlvalnnl |n 
NurJuluay or Aitlhropulobv : r«. 
HP.in.li expeiii-nce in merru 
J£ r . " n „ oi'V reJjtnl pin- 
|"K* j Ilia uliti'iur «r ll,« 

'•‘l hr. resvarcli nM|H-riPiiio un 


fl,, V West Afiirun louulrv 
would.be roneincred. l'nirirnl-, 
ini, . ir<is a Ph.u. or Its uiqnisi- 
1 "« .'/"I'W 1 m; ah .tilVtililugu. 

• ? "MET **-' n * n : | - e- 3.“ur to 

I'- ---l-wl PM nnnuin ();j Hler- 
" 1 X'-jJ* Lull i . | hr fl rill ah 

l. . j. rimers Hunplnmrni.ii h,n 

h' .ii>nin la unllkrly to he 


ncred. I*riinre^i 

I. Of IIS Ul 

an •tilvtiiiliruu. 

: i*-J.'»ur io 


from 1 Snurpibi-r. I- >76 Tho . llte i uiiawslilo musi be ling .Vur iiVtl to ihiS j Lii.i 1 t i 0 

sal.iry v. Hr Is L2.77H in Ku ■V'lik In ranluncilqn tviih nn psinb- t hh u “varinu.^aVi 0 ’* n, ‘ 

■Oils Kin.VTb ihli-Miiilil Mus tlshrri pom In tliu Unlci-rslty . limiiu ImakinV?"’..? low.tnccN, 

fc.VJ 1 ) l-oiiiluii Allow’ nr u! 1 , Allcnllon U drawn lo llm Ifni. l! jvi V , PhJ b nnn , r.iui52 •JV'D'S** 

.. Ai>l»lk.illiiu furiua .mil iur- • i rrsfty I Allure sli m in liiochem- .iiiimi'ritrd on P JJ«iIn "• 

tholr txirllr.ul.iM m.iv br r.h. liirv rtirrontlv bclno adxrr- V JV! . ' . ? n ..h. °. nc . yr.ir icn- 


Apliliv.iliiui funua .mil tin-- 
tholr ixirllrul.iM m.iv be oh- 
Ijlnrd froj.i tin- Sc.r.'tiiry . um- 
yi-rsiiy uf I on i lun inmiTute ur 
I.iIiicjIIiiii Mali i Hirci-I, l.un- 
don, Wi.fi: 71 IS. mu, iiup rc-l- 
rre-nrr: I. LI I i.nmiilclrd 

upplli .niitiis Hiiuulii rr.K’h Dip 
K uiTi lot) mil i.iti-r lhan 31 
Juniiaiy, vm, 


LONOUN 

I'NIVI.IlHll V i ril.LC'ib 
I.UNIIUN 

DI'.l'Alll'MENT IIF' 

• . i .■ >■ ; 1 1 A l a i t> 

.h.*ssK&fn:.ms-;„3r 

(inArllY. yn-foront e m.ty bo 
given la nndld.itci wlih Itilor- 
esis In l*hiiTi.il lirouraphy, 
Human Ecoiouv ur llgsourco 
Mdnsg'iHcnl. 

S Bafiry will, In iraic r.2,77fl- 
l4o i under rev-imyt plus 
3 g London Allowance! : 

bpllcaiions by taih Jnnunry. 

msr 

tiarlkulftri may bo ot>tatf\<-d. 


LONDON 

B EOFOIID i-.DLLEGE 
nlvcrsliy of London) 

LECTURESHIP IN OEOGHAPHY 

. Applications are Invited for 


lmrv ctirronlly being ailxrr- ?r im In 0 ih? ll riA« < iK, yr,ir **"'■ 

II soil. I urlhnr o.iri lrul.it s ntav I Ji iiu rr n > J f.i B, h, , . n ? !“U t, | '"h- 

{)» nlit.unml from Prufrssor I..,,, rtnpw “ 1 Ukituui t un- 
it. II. Ihirt.'r. Ileiwt-liin-nl nr itrl.illrd ..I,... 

n n. hi muvnr tinulli iiiti # i fit in lira finpiUdllon f hvi) 

}t, "ad I V \ioril iwi .loll i. » 'liiiu*' nonilttq Hurro r-r.-r.ui 

who s|,ou\rf bo J» 'J 1 " ,fl n?iv K5 l £f r ,V '.S ul 

Sum r.v in January. W». f r.Vknm^R^fVo 1 VVSm, U V:.fml|: 

~~~ - jl-sis'ta jsialiablp>ny Inlrrvlrw i„ 


. Applications are invited for 

8p. , y/W ri 1ft35,® 

HllY. Tlie dBcarlrntnl would 
prefer lo appoint a person 
wlih a corrnnfunenl lo leaching 
— d research to ono. .or mora 
the tallowing field 
Phlcsl aspects at pla _ 
urce use. biogeography, or 
i seorirsptiy. 

io appointment will ho 
bw . tram a dale to bo 
Iho la If si date being 
t. I 'j7n. Salary on 
- m,778 lo £6.WH] | 
i sublet l lo revtnw) p 
Allowance L309 per 

■x ppilcatlon forms and iurUt 
pSrtlciiurs can be obtalni 
from Assistant Brcrctary (Ptr 


, Londoi) N' 


Ihnni'a Park. 

ANS. to be fol 
January. |9M. Other 
to Professor K U. Coo 


. MANCHESTER 
TUB UNIVERSITY 

i . 

Aoullrailont InvUsd tar 

f ast. Candidates should 
mUy have tniRnsta Is 
i .or. fourth century- 
salary rung a per gnu 


PAPUA N HIV GUINEA 

me UNIVL1ISUY 
Port Mon-sby 

Appllr.n lions nro Invll'-il lor 
the lost of Ll'ci Ullint lit 
Fi-.unOMHm. ||,n ., iinulmi-.* 

will he i-xiuclrd la lisith Hie 
theory of resource *i lloe.il lun 

inning. ' ' Furf SStaKs ‘‘oF'nth'er 
ntrretli sh quid bo ourclflud in 
ho appllcallfin. together will' 
ho names or referee* nbiv t-i 

COn R« Qn 6cV‘rt y * V '._ 

Ki.'iliO nur. annti,,,. isi elir- 

nee and K 106 per child rib lid 
Allows nee may also he payable. 
AppllLjiUpne in duplicate 
should Inctudn .* Ltirricuium 
vita*, naming three referees, 
cent email nhoiooropli 
icatlon of estfaneted 
Starling date. CorutHUna In 
•llfda provlstots or hadstno 
nhutl laavo fartw. aiudy leave 
nd r.B.y.l). superannuation. 
» cases it may be lu*. 
Bible to make on sppoln’menl 
on seconilmanl. 

Further .dr mils end Ut« con 
ditkins of appginlmcnt ire 

§T*’ V"*#* faa«: 

Popu* Mow Guinn. Appjlca 
%lD,a on XOlb Jan 


READING 

tjie umvEnsrrv 

ART HISTORY i 
ITALIAN RENAIBSANCB 

ultably qaaUfied 

Id. 19. teach the HI 

(Rnu 

'ar remainder 

n&tsSjisib-'ST'Yi 

one dsy a week. 

Write intmtdlaiely (gliln 
curriculum vitas and nuns* i 
— t nlwani to i 

r 


llm I 'll Ik'd Kingdom ehtnilil uliu 
**■«■ « "W or tholr apiiik'iiiiin 
to l(W InUr-Unleiwally Council 
ro, • °t f, Eilutollnn lll'rt*.!,. 


Bi'U^ve tallWLnilllll 

< clisfng 
*»'■ IS IJlh., .lenusry. t>,7i, 

:; l,t.*i , vc J §S) r Wriulm ju d *uiier 


OXFORD 

BOMEIIVJLU: COLLEGE 


tho'Wisa. ° waindw ‘' 


SOUTH AFRICA 


CHAIR OPgfiHO^HONAL 


salary runje per annum! 

W i Jo TIS.A7-I .(under re* 
I- Suptr,mnu Alton. .. .. 
rticniars ■ ~ 

.arms Jreiurna 


OXFORD 

TUP. UNIVRH81TY 

tiTS^&jl 
srotatad'mmSa 

tarn u no tony. . .tho asr — 

■ os iccocwng to aqa on 
(under review) ca, 

MBEHB W 

(advert Med aenoralely). at Par 
broke Connie or. It e wotna. 1 

Colftfle 0 U,ei ’ ® l * ^ nn * 

r uriW partlc ulsrs or . the 
or Hi* l-ellow 
obtains 
Factor. > 

Mlstry . DfMrtmrni, 
Paris noflil, Oxford OX l 

■ lo whom 11 ve copies of 

Ihe appllcjiluns sliuiihl li sent. 


SHEFFIELD 

•TUB UNIVERSITY . 
CHAIR OP paTCItOLOOY 

%- ,or 

. wBlsry fti 
tarmlHi 
with aupfr* 


SHEFFIELD 
TUB UNIVERSITY 



SOUTH AFRICA 

'1WS i^IR&bry 

PUFJUWi ^ OF WU6IC 


tlittca 


Jw t 

^jjlMlJ 

liW-x. ■aSn.BJSiib.." 

lurther partleuisre rrom _tli> 

, , ifSK'.TW 

Io who. - anpUntnns UHo 
copies) shoulil be «.-nt by t7lh 
Jantury, i*)T fi. Ouuie refer- 
ence lt»)l'Df. 


lurm, mml 
Ilian lOUt 

iiuoUPg RH. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


UNiVnifSHV f»l INK 
Vl'll WATKKHIIANU 
Juhunnrahurn 


ni.i'AH’iMONT or 

MAnii.MAricH 


Aniillriillan* am Invlli'd (i>t 
Hip .iiiovi 1 mi« unci’. Duties iiit 
lu tiu jvuiiui'ii .is early uh i>nh- 
alliln in l*i76. i^indlilali’i 
■ iicuilil h.i ire u sironn rcinari.li 
liiicrrsi in nnu Hold uf Hie 
iimllii’iii.ilIrHl nrlrncii. l'rori r- 
niiiu iv IM lie n I lull to a ■iiAlii,-- 
malliliin wllli a brnml Inik-mm 
*niii it.ilnluB ul i/ndiTiif3‘lu.-iiu 


H-iUrir b- 1 ill in IT ip Mii'ie 

n> it'i.iHfl is:i ci'iu.ih 

| ll.7r< uniin>\lniataiy i , ihc- 
ii 1 1 In I iwilrli to bn dulnniilnxil 
utiiiirlliiD to t|UdHHCiillun<t ii ml 

Hip L'nlworHliy'i vain v it 
nnl lo r1lv.rlininlitp Hi Hu- 
iilillDllllllient Of bli'lr IIP Mil' 

m It- turn of niiulpiii- m« Hi’.- 
iirouti'K at ram, il-UiiIoii 

or i.iluur. 

1 uritier uirllc ul-iri roll I In ir 
lo Hilo ni-LcliLM lire Inc lutlmi In 

Ifu- liili.TfiUitloll iln-ol roliil iin 

In HU' pout wnlrli I-' obinlmililK 
Irnin She I on dan llvnrvarniii- 
II ve, Uiiivsrsiiy P( tlie AVII- 
ualrinenil. »T|1 II (Rh I lull. urn. 
I.oiiiNii. W.II.l ApiUli nlloii- 
nhimid be I o.l, it’ll wllli iln- 
Ui"n9iMr. IHiivorsliv uf tin* 
U'llujler-itatid, J.in hniins 
Aviinii'-. luliaiincsliura iili*»L. 
Hi mil, Mrk.i. not la lor limn 
'jiiiii January. I r i7n. 


WALKS 

y i urn yrihii. ao i »m n vms 
N nilVMHi 1 


bl AII Til rnHHHIl* IN 
HCII-Ncl.S 

Aopllr jtloni uro liwllml f u r 
■ i,|>iiliiliiieul lu Lhu jiuil of 
NIjI I Tulur In RO'.-lnl Srl>-nc»*, 
liiiied at Hill Dill'. ■? nl Ilia 
Uiicn Uiilvc-raliy in hiln in 
Lanlllf. llio iKnl U avdllaiiHt 
(rum l»t Aarll. l"7o. Aiuili- 
od mi. mould Iiara an luWrcM 
In The Social Hclencei ncinir- 
ullir, with inaclalim qujIiIIi.l-. 
lions In bociaL AiiinlnitLr.itlnn . 
and Ji.pronri.iie laichlnii e>. ■ 


uerldJiru. Mailt dalles will In- 
rlude jBHlal.inca ID Hie Welili 
njrcUir m Uic Mwinmnu-ni 
iruliiinu Dinl miicrililan uf 
nnri-liiLie iniors ami Ll.il-ton 
wllli jnemhc-n of .the llnlver. 
ally's nninil ocail«»iic statr. 
Tlu iv will be a cunilrior.ililA 
nniuuni of uveninn work anil 

mccoasliil c.ijnlliUlv 
will iw aniMilnieii In the I Jl- 
Itflv «l social Science*, hul 
will- i-rnanlitUlnnallv .roinon- 
iltiio id rhe wn!»h Ulrectur. 

’ Tiie aouolntinenl will tj» 
nffered on nomunoni lonuTa 

L ^SnT , SJni a poMcprd tor 

sskus 

Maninrr ifWili. Ilia C'"" 1 
Hnlvenliv, »>.€>. IJOV 7*1, Ily - 
ina Jim. Milton Kevnea MKT 
sot. iMleolinno Ml tnn Ki>vne« 
fonno m. c;iosliia <w»o rrldav. 
l«j|h January. l r »7Q- 


V0KKSI1IRR 

Hor-.ru rth. Near l^eds 
lAirillatod with l fie 
L'nirorsliy of Leeiloi 

Trinliy and! All RaljHa' (jnl 
lanes .’n» an ln«lP|iepden» <d»l 
lone #nlng B.A., H-Se., on.1 
B.Ed. (lions, and Ord.) col- 
lea lale denneia or U»" v l J lW0 T" 
Sltv nt 1 bo4s. • Bpinto Is 
of rare il p« a inn lor ocjilnniic 
tubliicl In .■ .ranuo or dourer 
chomrs which cover nrapar.i 
inn for comara In EaucnllMi 


Ian n Inn and 
h'ln MMIa. 

KRID • «r 

iPANin:. 


BTUPIE& 


SPANISI.. , . , 

. Aoriuraiioaa are Inellod for, 
-the above post. In Bpanjfh. -The 
iticcbufvij candidate wlu carry 
'li* roiDMi utility ror inn con- 
ur| of StMUilata aqiolaa In I he 


IBCS u 
aval.’ f 
lenohla 1 
or aa man. as 


dale. LB alary 
LCCTURBft In 
.. Attpimihins an 


Honours degree 

arft«rif« 4 ; 

lior ihnl 


re«. . 

vllnd Inr 

ry noil ' I onnhln 


Honour* deyraa in Sjxmlah. A 
■□rclail*! lnloroat or qualifica- 
tion hi .mnlemDomry Bnanlsh 
and 'nr 
Lure will 
comp, te 
■niirapWila p 

. ac.He, . . 

AnpMcj Ilona for tho Hhsl. 
pqal ahould bo JtihnTlIpil bv 
Jnnum 7 th, I97d: , Tor i the 


olenlurti 
. a inti' 


dalnncm4V.be 

agMu mm 

Polytechnics 


Senior I 

Personnel Officer 

(£5,253-£5,838 Grade POl points 3-71 

An unusual opportunity to Join a developing organi- 
sation at senior level. 

The Job 

Levtar of a learn rosyonsiblo for thi rlavolopmonl nnd control 
cl tho lulnl Potsonml limctlon loi about C5ft non-wucbing slnM 
Ho/alia Is alao Involved In cartaln personnel limcllons for 7B0 
toachlnO sialf. 

The Person 

A maluro paiaon with flair ond imail 1 nation Is lequlrod, with 
at loa at flvo vcais experience in per non no I tnonaflernar.i. imu 
ydara Of which Bliould bo nl aonlor lovol, lo accomplish Ino 
laeha of thl» domandlny po.«. Some public soctor exporlonco. 
particularly in higher a ducat Ion. would be an added advantage. 
Applicants should bo graduRloa and/or bo nroloasionallv quelnlod 
by Btainlnallon. 

AppllraMon forma and furlhor dotal le from ■ The Saciatoiy. Rof ■ 
S/AO.260, riunli Easi London Polylochnir.. Romford Road. E.15 
(Tpl OI-S55 0011 0*1 36} 

Closing dale 5 January. 1976 




North East London 

Pcriyt^inic 



Ulster College 
Northern Ireland 




The polytechnic is creating a limited 
number of 

PROFESSORSHIPS 

in which academic, leadership, including teaching, 
course development and research will be empha- 
sised. The successful applicant for the post listed 
below will be eligible. 

The post — which Is as DIRECTOR OF STUDIES: 
COMPUTER SCIENCE in the FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
— arises from the development of this new institu- 
tion to meet its continued growth. 

SALARY SCALE 

£7,3 95- £8,91 3 

Appointments may be made at any point in tHe 
scale. 

Applicants should be capable of making a signifi- 
cant contribution lo the academic work of the 
Polytechnic in teaching, research and course 
development. They should have high qualifications 
and a ape dal interest in one or other of the main 
activities of the school • / 

School of 
Computer Science 

The work Includes a GNAA. degree* . (Data Process- 
ing), Diploma and Professional courses, together 
with substantial components In degree, courses - 
oirared In a number of Faculties. Opportunities 
exist for undertaking and supervising research. The 
Softool hae Its own analogue computer and makes 
extensive use of the College's ICL i 10028 digital; 
computer. . ’ 

The Polytechnic occupies a semi-rural position on 1 
a 114-acre campus overlooking the, sea at Jordans- 
lQWn,. a pleasant and quiet residential, area. There 
la a scheme .of assistance with removal expensed; 

Further partiqt|lare ajnd application forms whloh ■ 
.must be; returned by January 5 may be obtained 
by telephoning Whiteabbey eslai, ext. 2243. or by 
wriijng to : 

■ Hie Establishment Officer, Ulster College, 

« . The Northern Ireland Polytechnic. 

Npwtown abbey, Co. Antrim, ?T 37 0QB - '• 


^otiipgi For Independent Study ■ ••• •. *.. ■; 

AppUoetloris inVIlid I • for' Lacturof II aa Tutor Iri lfto .Dtploma ol . 
|- Hlahqi EouCatlon proaramrtiq.': : .. ■ .. 


ULSTER COLLEGE 

THE NORTHERN IRELAND POLYTECHNIC 

faculty of social and health sciences 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER or SENIOR LECTURER — 

Experimental Psychology 

To play a leading role In the coordination and develop- 
ment of the teaching and research of a learn of 15 Psycho- 
logists who work In a range of Degree and other courses 
including a proposed Honours Degree in Psychology. 
Applicants should have high academic qualifications and 
experience of teaching and coordination. 

LECTURER II — Psvcholoay for Social Work/Youlh 
and Community Work 

To develop and coordinate Psychology teaching in Social 
Work end Youth and Community Work courses at Degree 
and Diploma level. Applicants should have a degree in 
Psychology and professional qualifications or experience. 

LECTURER II — Socioloqv for Social Work/Youili 
and Community Work 

To develop and coordinate Sociology leaching In Social 
Work end Youth and Community Work at Degree end 
Diploma level. Applicants should have a degree in 
Sociology and professional qualifications or experience. 

LECTURER ll—SbciafAdministrafion 

To contribute lo Ihe teaching and development of Social 
Administration in Certificate. Diploma. Degree and post- 
graduate courses. Applicants should have a degree in 
the Social Sciences, preferably In Social Administration 
or including a social administration component. 

SALARY SCALES : Principal Lecturer, £5,940-ee.842/£7 f 578 
Senior Lecturer. £5,031 -C5.955/26.41 7 
Lecturer II, £3,279-£5.493 

Further particulars and application forms which mual be 
returned by January 5th. may be obtained by telephoning 
Whiteabbey 86131, ext, 2243, or by writing to : 

The Establishment Officer, 

Ulster College, 

The Northern Ireland Polytechnic, 
Jordanstown, Newtownabbey, 
co. Antrim 0T37 QQB 


ULSTER COLLEGE 

THE NORTHERN IRELAND POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

5c/iopJ of Surveying . • • ... 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

General Practice Surveying 

The person appointed will act as Course Leader to the 
. full-time courses and the Diploma course, taking over 
the leadership of an enthusiastic team of staff and 
continuing the development of this section of the School's 
work. 

Applicants should be Chartered Surveyors In the General 
Practice Division of Ihe Royal Institution and/or holders 
of appropriate degree qualifications, who oan also offer 
both adequate teaching and professional experience. 
SALARY 6CALE: t6.940-C6.842/E7, 678 

Further parti culare and applioation forms whloh must 
be returned by January 6th may be obtained by telephon- 
ing Whiteabbey 66191 ext. 2243 or by writing to; 

The Establishment Officer . 

Ulster College ■ 

• The Northern Ireland Polylaohnlc.. 

■ - . Jordan Blown. Newtownabbey - 
Co. Antrim BT37 OQB 


Lectureship in • : 
Quantity Surveying or 
Buildjng Technology 


BRISTOL 

nmsroi. polytechnic 

DCPAHTM12NI 01 
ACCOUNTING AND VI NANCE 

A|.plk-nllruis lire Invited- r«r 
(III 1 .ipLiKlMliiulll uf ““ ,or 

U’cnjHBn II ar-Nion 
I.RCTUHmi IN ACCnuNTINU 
Serve, 

(ir-idniiiiine of flim year ffnES. 
Um I iicctiunilna nnd uublic Vx. 
Vice iiccuunlina on rtanree iihR 
mill niafuselonul touran*. -n„. 
riiii ill,, junrk-u oi-coiinlUiu «wi- 
leiii will lie small inliinili'. hut 
will uruw aa iliu null' 
Arty.., mu,, and rinancu i,u 

t, .11*1- A iirnfasxlQiicii 

ySa«? P nVL ‘ r 11,0 "•« lt5 

AJU'ltomia jjiujt be mombcr.i 
Of jni'W tind luivn imu oodd 
[iroiuHsloiiRl uxiierlonce. Ti rP “ 
yi'iui l>M'-hlnu ovorrluntp will 
Mi uii nilvanlHiM. fim me rofr- 
I'ji.-linlc iTovliIra some in-norv If* 
I rj In Inn (u nuw lenchera. 
Hnuiry Bruin : lit sj 

r ii r 11 1 ii r duiall* mul aiii.llcst- 
Vai 1 1 " Ijo rotiiniod bv 

'Oil i Uncenibor, l'J7S> froin 
l»'-ruonne) Of7li e. HrlsiDl p,,i v - 
i f4 imic k AM ,, C y nown. nn»i,.i 

„ Pom Inference 

No. 1.21 . 1'.iO In nil (onnuiinl. 
uiikin. 



'Ilin Inclusive nnnual sjLuy 
vi'liivli will d"|,nml unnn mi«- 
qualiriciillana and prqvloiu nt- 
norlencf. Is on a acnlo ranqlny 
[rum Cl.-THR lo £3.114. 

Turlher lnformailon ...«. 
amillcullon forme nro avallalila 
Iroin Ihe Porsonncl Oftirr, 
Ri'Toronco S ’AO. 204, Nordi- 
CuM Lomion I'oli/lerlinlc, inn 
The (irovo, Blnmord. I.nn-*— - 
cia XHN (ToU'iUione: 01 
0H11. Gvionalon 3'J 

ciQiinci dalo: .Van Deeem- 
her. mtfl. 


LONDON .. 

Til AM SB POLYlllOHNin 

s var cms miu 

AND IN 

COMPUTER BClTNCn 
Aniillrnltpns ore Invllril Mr- 
a l.ncluroalili' In eyatem* Angly 
ala rrum ariidiiuloa « 

iliiin iirncTiaamn eximr . 

llio Jihllliy to comniunlcnt* 
aurcpsarijliv. Tbn 
anpoinlQil will lajn 0. 
Offpnnrtlnn qroUP or qrofoislou 
By nl Pina “ Annlyii* conccrni- 
wllli n broad raitae of njfi- 
rjnidunlo, undorerartuaie. dip- 
loma nml profoaalonnl ^oraoa. 
Hroforenca will bo flivon _to 
exportlau In Uio nroiu o( Dniu 

E une Tachnolouy or Automated 
yaloma Doslqn. 

A|ip1lcnlloiU itro aUn mvIl'd 
for n LflCluraftiilp In V“ np ^irh 
Sclanco from omdiiatoawl!n 
lenclilno q r inuuatrlnl experl- 
•nco, or nlahor quallflrBlJon® 
In the fluid or 

^""pSii-SuSig 

ip 

D °0 pgortunUlM . Jj™. ^ 
for ralovant- maonn.li or 
• u, i?tL c Xl ■ ijiciurtr Oie'lf 


i Applicants should posaesa a degree and/or protsssfonal quilKlos-. 
Hon In sllhor quantity aurvoyina or bulldlno lachnoloay, and have 
■ppropHai, poal-qualuying pxpWlanoe. A Knowtadoa ol 8coli|ah 
P I"? 23 M d . b0 a . ft s^anUBo. The dwaon appointed will be 
, «‘«rs et.M In ■ aolddlon a| quantity auiVBy- 
Ing/twlldlnfl aurveylng auPfdqta. s . . .» . 

Selipy Soal® S3.21S-M.012 (bar)-Efl.4B6. wlm ‘ Initial placing 

dependant upon opp/Oved prior axperlonoe, 

pa pay*bte B8l, ’ 8ne ° 1CM ' ards ooit of removal .eapenaea may 

W®' ,<J whOip oompTstOd application forma ' efiould ba 
. returned aa noon aa possible- ” 


J. A knowledge ol 8coll|sh. 
yo Per eon appointed will ba 
aoldcilon of .quantity auiVBy- 


ll "8(roat.' DdndM- 
fotm^ ahould - ba 



WLmBrfm 

Jwaiwjsa. 

per annum London Allow" 

BMP * 

IVUNCHBSTKB 

MANClIESTCn POLVIUCHNlfi 
DEI 1 AUTMSNT DF SOClAb 
bcibnce . . 

n RR.ninP^MC 

"thSnSaw *S£ 

aibio. v 

' 0 Vuccounil 
oxpocicd ig 
- uion an? 


.rouraoB. »W S V3, 

,UI B h ,C' ■c.tol-.’O^TS-. 1 ?. 
^^y*niri hor^ PSrtb|*ff{[La*8r 

a and n aeir-addtWM^ 

Bncrofary, Manctios{g|. po 
me. Lower w 9E m 0R l 
.ManchMiar. Mis on 

•' 8HfiFFI^ LD ■ 

BlIF.FFjEUJ pbLYTHCUNir*.. 

. API jpUnUMU' a U* ***** 
^ ,0 ni£» ! m aocfAb MATKfi- 

M ^m^dnloa ■ , Jfijjfjjk orUf| 
S8SS 


COVENTRY 

LANCHLSTtH POLYTCCIINH: 
tAflUL-n' or ENGINGEUINO 

ilin naai will jirovido oppor- 
tunllloa for fifinojircb nnd 
iinOerordiUiMn lonchlnq and 
Vhould hn of particular micros! 
lb n grudunto pro pn rod to apply 
economic ihoughl to llio proh- 
ffma of ihu construction In- 
■luaiiv. 

sSnlor : L0durer. KB, 031 lo 
“fir® nan io 

^In 'comm a "irnpnsloncos llio 
fonimenclna snlonr ror ilie 
above post may bo above ihe 
minimum of ilia scnio. 

1 For furlhor pnrllcuinra end 
lBiiUcallon farms, please apply 
in writing oncloslng a roulacap 
■uunpi’d and oitrircsBod onvnlopo 
io AaalBMinl Bccreiory ( Poraon- 
nali , Lnnchoslcr Palylocnnlf. 
Priory BirooL. Coventry, f.Vl 
Vu. ruiumablo within ion dnv« 
of ino appeprenep b( this advor- 
liaomenl. 


SUNDERLAND 

BUNDEflLAND POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OF HUMAN ITTES 


OXFORD 

IIISIOnY OF ART 
AND ARCHITIIlTTUIIE 
^oNobo invllos sppllca- 
vn?p\ < , r ? ln ■reduatoa under ail 
KJ™ an Iho 1st Qtio- 

iiini»,? J - f “ r a Hhurrrr.v 
1 in 0 ?M • .ifS* 1 «'?*» hollonrsltlp in 
or Art jnu Archl- 

frnl,» n il .t n i b . le “i 1 : 'hrod voars 
■■'■l daiu. 1 lio anl iry |* 

JJ^rs-'Vair Nall0,, ■ ,l lcc - 

„J,«Mher parii.ul.iri in.iy bn 
yKjlH®* 1 front ilin Hcc tor. 
Mn«om Coiicac. os-ford, nxi 

LkJ ... 1 . t '2 whom j|iiiiicAiiuiit 
(> noil hi bo »cm ,y ti.d ii«i 
January, yyn. * 1 **** 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN 
(County ol) 

CARDIFF C0LLEC1K nr ARI' 
DEPARTMENT OF 
I H REE-DIMENSIONAL DESION 
S.A. HONS. CERAMICS 
A parl-ilma LECTURER, 
with oapericnco ol Iran. Ins at 
Donrofi , oval Is rnauired. 

Initially ihe anpolnimonl In- 
volvoa leaching (or io hours a 
woek ror ihj Rprltig and Sum- 
mor iemu.-lJ,7ii. ■■■ 

Furlhor dnlails and apullca- 
ton fnima Ironi : The lien I b- 
irar, Cardlfr, Collone ol AH, 
Howard Oardons. « -ordirf era 
oa&vi ™ <: tOU*C Car»UH 


80aAL Administration 


L.ll 'SENIOR LKtTTlJHEn IN 
UCONOMfCS 

Candidates Tor this post 
should pror-rnbiv have, an lu- 
tprosl In Mlcroncortamlcs nnd 

ft 30! STuWWFSSa: 

0U roc»lrpr n Grsda II: KX.-270 x 
CUV-riB.OAl i work and uincl- 
cncv ltir* lo Bonlor Lecturer i 
{ E231-EB. ll 05 i work Mri X 
£2*13:6.417 : but otherwise 
£3. 279-^8. A 5W d* Loclurer 

'"Senior Lecturer : 031 x 

Lgxi-er».yfMt I work ban x 
K-4-31-E6.417. 

Further particulars, and an 
ifnlcor. HundM-land Ham. 

asi 

turned ua soon aa possible, 

m ELAND 

ULSTER COLLEGE 

•vmau/F M,D 

CERAMIC A R FISTS.' DESIGNERS 

ir you havo nclilevod a high 
rreallvo slandurd In your por- 
unal work, havn a general 
uwamtoii at conlompornry 
<cra role Idea*, and con make 
a conUlbuilon to a HA Honours 
Course In Commies on a sliort- 
lcrm contract .or onn lo four 
vroks, ploBao cbninot ino 
Obeclor of Studios. Bchool or 
Three DlnionsloTUit Design. Arl 
and Design Coniro, York 
Slraot, Doirast 10. 

_ Telephone number } 0333 

88516, 


ST. ANNE’S COLLEGE 

FULFORD 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applicadous are invited 
for the Fulford Research 
Fellowship tenable • from 
Michaelmas Term 1976 
open to women graduates 
or any university, • The 
Fellowship is open to 
candidates In any Held of 
study for which facilities 
i are available at Oxford, 
who will be expected to 
read for a higher degree 
oE .the "University.. Further 
particulars may be ob-' 
tained froin the College! 
Secretary, St. ; Anne’s 
College, Oxford, to whom 
a PPlications. . should be 
submitted not later than 
31st March, 1976. 

EXJSTER 

•tllE UNIVERSITY 

Traa a."? 

^vortUy lit tho .'C mninnM - 
n 


tho . Common - 
n the tlnltod 
nltod Stoics 


oqi 1st OctoMr, 






MANCniiSTEU 

MANCIIKSTER l*OLYT CCI1N1C 
ACADEMIC IILUISTIIY 

Aa msm n 

for tho Academic Division of 
(ho Socrotary'a Detriment, 
flic duiloa Will Include work 
on atudonl records i which hayo 
roconUy boon compuiomadj 
Liarilcularly paal-arnduato ra 
coroa, roioorch orranoomontB 
oxamlnailon procedure*, owordi 


unco aa requ 

D1 CBn°Jldfl|ai should 
possess a doaroe or i 
nualHicotton and ahnu 
bly havo exporlonco a 
..anal ndmlmalratlon. . „„ 

I lca a: £3.366 

lumnblo U W'Jb'nun ry 6. 10761 

S o sand- a srlJ-iudrsiBHd 
opo markod ■■ s/oui io 
mo Eoc rotary. Manclwsior Poly 
loclmjc, Lower onnnna Si root 
Ma ne hosier, 

THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

SOUTH EAST RF.CION 
ADMINISTRATIVE A SB 1ST ANT 

M llcailoni nre Invliod lor 
of AdP'lnlbirailvo A*»l*l- 
unt in llio UnlvoraUv o Soiiili 


Police College 
Tutors 

. . . lo lake part in the general InMruciional 
work ol the Collage, locateri at Br.imstiill 
House. Baaingatoke. Hampshire. Vacancies 
are in the following areas : 

Psychologists (2) preferably with n special- 
isation in social psychology and experience 
in the Mold of Inter-personal skills and also 
some wider interest In the study of conflict. 

Political Specialist with a particular interest 
*n political ideas and/or the study of conflict. 

Economlat/Crlmlnologlal with a good know- 
ledge of statistical method and experience in 
the use of computers. 

All candidates must have a degree with 
1st or 2nd class honours (or equivalent) in a 
relevanl subject (e.g. sociology, psychology, 
KpnonAca. government or international 
afiairs) together with some post-graduate 
experience, preferably in leaching adults. 

Starting ealary may be above the minimum 
of the rango £3,730-£5.815. Promotion proa- 
pacts. Non-contributory pension scheme. 

For further dolaiti and an application loim (lo bo 
Jtlurnad by 7th January, 1078) writa to Civil Soivlco 
Commission. Alan con Link, Baalngatoko. Hanl*. RG21 


1JB. or tfllephano Qaaingatoko (0256) G8551 tanawoi- 
ISP-iKteft ouleld 0 office hour*) or London 

nr 0/9 4 <24 ‘ haiir On6 woflno aorvico). Piea*a quote 


HOME OFFICE 


Colleges of Education 


Overseas 


Balary nc car din a lo qualtri- 
cottons and axnorlonro at an 
appropriate! point on tho araio • 
Adminlairallvo Assistant Grade 
r— 5a.6C7-ii3.677 per annum 
ulus iboinbirBlilp "f tjj® 
uni vornlUM’ Buporaiinuaiion 
Schome. _ , , 

Tha work of the noplowl 
Office Is concernod wllli tho 
Unlvorsiiy • eorrtcca to »tu- 
danta mcludlnn ttdirlUtanx. 
nmnanmonii , ror roaldontipi 

jh^jCHss 

°d^ IO * cou orfc 

lloutonal Oflfco. 

For this poat admin la iratlyo 
tones la not asaontiai but 
can aids lea aha aid, powqvor. 
paasaas good acadBjnkc Quau 
flcallona and bo lnlproilcd ln 
training for a cariw In uni- 
versity administration. 

Plaasa sand a po*icaro for 
rurtlior nartlculaif and an ^appli- 
cation form .to llio Person no l 
Mananer IAASE3I. pa Opon 

io9^! 8,nB dtto ! 3nd Janu * n, v 
LONDON 

rOM MtTTB B OF VICE- 

. ,: “*!lgSSS8L" ,B 

ANT within tho. •[', crD iartal Dr 
Tho Commlueo of X'lco-Chancoi- 

lora . and principals or Jho 
UnlvoralUos of tha United 

• Tho pcraort-anpO ntod vfjll , 
concernod pMnmjtoltjr- with )n* 

TjtSg »W1 ,v„ 

mt, AppMcanie should he 
ate* Th» Biliary a^nio for the 
post f* 33.370 X L?O!-B*,a0A 
i undor rovtowl . In ■TdaHlaii 


WEST LONDON INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL (DESIGNATE) 

Group 1 0 

Thla naw Institute ol Higher Education, which will ba undor n 
voluntary fruil. is being formod by tho Amalgimaiian of Daroudli 
Hoad Uoiioao of Education and Marla Ore/ Collage ot Educaitan 
and the advanced further education work of Chii v ,lck Polytechnic. 
Inillalty It will offer Degrees In ANa. Educ^iian. Humamilei and 
Scfonce. Certificates In Educalfon, Diplomaa of Hlghei Education 
and (idvnncod. profeialonal or poll-graduate course* in Dusinoi*. 
Education. Htatih and Social Studies. 

AppiovAl hm boon given by tho Socioi.-nv o' Moio l;r Ldu.jiJon 
and Science far tlie new Inelltulo lo function hom ino let Septem- 
ber. 1970, end epplFcalloru are Invited rrom suitably qua (Hi ad and 
experienced candidates to fake up dutfea from tha <si April. 1976. 
or ■ earlier if possible, Tha person appointed would ba expected 
lo lake an tmmedlalo and important perl In plfnmng the now 
Inallluta. 

Further particulars and appllcallen forms are aveflable 
from Ihe Director of Education, Hounslow Civic Centre, 
Lampion Road, TW3 4DN. 01 570 7728, exl. 3534. Closing 
dale 6th January, 1976. 


Ihiire IS a London Allowance of 
K399. Commonclna aatary will 
bo dotermlned according jp 
nunll rieRtlona and rornariwco . 
RunorannuBlkon under tho ujii- 
veraltloB BuporannliaUon 

FuSScr , parllculnrs nw» he 

SwreMre S% hmSS &S* 
ferfx. w^Thern 

linn* shonvi bo Ioobou by Janu- 
ary 0. 1976. 


DERBY : BISHOP LONSDALE COUEGE 

NEW VOLUNTARY 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Principal Lecturer and 
Head of English Division 
in the School of Humanities 

Applications are invited from well -qualified men and 
women with proven experience and strong interests In 
curriculum development. 

The College oilers courses leading to the Teacher's 
Certlfttale'; Diploma ol Higher Education, B.Ed. and 
Bachelor of Combined Studies degrees. 

Further particulars and application forma may be' obtained 
from the Prlnolpal to whom applications should be 
relumed aa soon as pofcBlblo. 

The appointment will be made for September, 1978.. . 


Tasmanian College of Advanced Education 
Division of Adminlslralive Studies 
School o( Business and Administration 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 

SA20,910 

Applications nre invited to (ill the above position. 
Tho School has on establishment of 24 academic 
stall. It offers three year courses leading to the 
Bachelor ol Business degree in 3 specializations — 
Accounting, Business Administration and Public 
Administration. The inter-disciplinary nature of the 
courses Is reflected, inter alia, in Ine requirements 
for all students to take a major or 6 units in 
Organization Science and sub-majors In Economics. 
Law and Quantitative Methods. The remaining units 
are devoted to an in -depth study of the area of 
specialization. 

Post-gradunle courses in Advanced Accounting. 
Business Administration and Pub II a Administration 
aro planned (or the 1077-79 (rionnium. 

Candidates should possess sound academic nnd 
professional qualifications, relevant professional ox- 
porionco nnd covered years' tertiary teaching experi- 
ence. The successful cnndldole will bo able to : 
provide academic leadership in his discipline; Inter- 
act with practitioners in Dssosoing Iholr educational 
roqulrumants end needs; initiato appropriate courca 
changes; develop appropriate courson and pro- 
grammes; foster and develop cloao rapport with 
other disciplines within the School. Ihe Division and 
the College, and with ralovant professional end 
community groupc/ 

The appointee will be expected to commenco duty 
on 1st July. 1970. 

Applications containing personal particulars, quali- 
fications, professional experience, tolophono num- 
bers (homo and office) and the. names end 
addresses of 3 referees, should reach tho Registrar. 
Tasmanian College of Advanced Education, G.P.O. 
Box 1416P. Hobart, Tasmania. 7001, Australia, on 
or before 30th January, 1976. Further information 
can be obtained from Mr. L. Denton, Acting Head 
of the Division and School, at the above addross. 


Overseas Engineering Teaching Positions 
with an American Company 

Engineering Lecturers 

Positions arc available now and in September with 
Gos % Developments Corporation subsidiary of the 
Institute oF Ras Technology, Chicago, Illinois, ar the 
Natural Cos Speciality Engineering School near* Algiers. 
Applicants should have n reasonable command of the 
French language for reaching purposes. 

SUBJECT MATTER TAUGHT : 

• Fluid Flow • Advanced Thermodynamics • Process 
'Control • Heat and Mass Transfer • Gas Prolrcaunent 

• Turbines und Compressura • Gas Transmission and 
Distribution • Materials ■ Cryogenics. 

REQUIREMENTS : 

Applicants should huve an advanced degree in 
Chemical or Mechanical Engineering with teaching 
and industrial experience highly desirable. 



r particulars row , JjjJ 
From iho raocullvn 
of ilin Ciiinmlijon. au 


General Vacancies 


CHESHIRE, . 

" . EDUCATION COMMtrltB 

. i nod Tnim-ra* 'don 1 ' a 0 "PXJ 0 . 

■ Wilted- 

Further details Slid wn"™' 
Hon form obUInnbio from i i"» 
llaad Twchor. Tel. Nq. Norm 
• with 7ft OBI. 


BCRKSmRK 

BIILMCnSlIC C.OLt.F.Ofc Oh 
lUGIItn EDUCATION 
iforinoriy Derkshlro Collsaol 

ncsiiAncn associatb 

pro invliad for 
.wrni* Auactat* 
i iho Hsnlor, Its- 
i on q Mor pro- 
bV llio fionsruiipni 
...i 4(1 U Stlwcc tnio 

X'TMBil 

nmuei «nq_a. nor, XT 

‘Ttt StaS' VC n &AMISlt 


Courses 



8URRKY 

i iin umvcneuv 

DUl'AIITMliNT .01’ PHILOSOPHY 
M.A. IN FillLOSOPIIY 







y Uu«o wSr*). mn-unio or. nm-iuna n>u. 

or_Wvher SiaiSsi 

•US- 3X11. . 


BENEFITS : 

Salaries approximately £12,000, free housing,' 
vacation privileges plus other allowances. 

Interviews early March. 

Send riswni to D. V. Kniebes, IGT Asst, Vic&’Pi esi- 
dent, 3424 South Slate St., Chicago M 111. G0616, U:S.A. 


Western Australian ; 
Institute of Technology 


The Institute is a major, degree awarding 
cotlege.of advanced education with a student 
enrolment in excess of 10,000 and.hasthe 
following vacancies in tha School of Social 
Sciences, 1 

HEAD OF DEPARTWeNT,. 
PSYCHOLOGY 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT, SOCIAL 
WORK 

Salary : £1 2,900' (at the current rate of . 
exchange). Salaries are payable in Australian 
dollars. 1 

Permanent or short term appointment, available. 
Detailed applications Incfuding a curriculum vitae and 
fiem* of three referees should be &ii>m|tted not later 
than 16th January, 1970; to The Migration Liaison 
Officer, Western Australia House, IIS Strand, London 
WC2ROAJ. ‘ . 

Further lnformailon may be obtained from the above 
address. IMaasa quote reference No. HEG. 


4 K i'v *! '■ ' • 


i 










